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i J' J^^SS^It H O' grafs of a middling good- g^»» *«* 
nefs may raife a beaft to be half ^^^^ 
f^t, yet fuch grafs, tho* the p«>r land, 
hitc be never fo deep, may?»'8^;« 
not be able thoroughly to fat- 
ten him, but he will ftick 
there, or diend but very little ; for tho* a lean beaft 
will &td greedily till he is half fat* yet afterwards 
he will grow r^ice, and require to be tempted with 
fwecter meats ; otherwife he will not feed beyond 
hunger : therefore perlbns ought to confidcr their 
land, and have a care how they refolve on fatting 
ofcutle, becaule they think they have plenty of 
gwls and a good bite. — Nor does it follow, becaufe 
French-graft, hop-clover, or rye-grafs will fat, that 
therefor^ liich graflcs, when they grow on poor 
grouiid, will do the faipe, tho* the cattle mav have 
a fuU bite j therefore fuch ground ought to be appli- 
ed tp t^ bi:e€;ding gf catjtle« 

A 2 §. 22. Dr. 



4 FATTINO of CATTLE. 

Of fatting §. 2, pr. Sloan fays, foL 84.— The true way of 
Jamaica, f^^^^i^g Cattle, as I was inforihed by the graziers of 
Jamaica, is by bleeding them }n the jugular vein, 
(which wiil Hop of itfelf) and then purging them 
with aloes, or fempcrvive-lcaves cleared of their 
outward (kins. — Much the fame method is often 
u fed by fome graziers in the north, efpecially if their 
grounds raife a bullock very faft, as I fuppofe the 
land in Jainaipa njay do. Dr. Sloan iays, the lefs 
nourilhment the grafs affords the bigger the paun- 
ches ot the beafts that feed on it 5 fo that the bellies 
of cattle, in dry times, in hot countries, are as big as 
if they were with young. — It would be (he fame 
with all forts of cattle in England alfo, if you ftarv- 
ed them. 
Of fatting §, 2. I was faying to Mr. BachelourofAfhmonf- 
buIl!""* worth, that I approved of cutting a^young bull be- 
fore his being pqt to fatting -, he feemed to wonder 
at it, and faid, that he, and all the neighbourhood 
ufed to fat a young bull without gelding him, and 
they fuppofed, except he was not fatted till the next 
year, he would fat the better for it, and he was fure 
it was fo of a ram, and to keep him till the year 
after would not pay charges. 
Of fatting §, 4. In fatting a bullock in Hampfliire in the 
abuiiocJc. ^ij^f^j. ^jj^y yj^^ jjy ^i^Q latter end of Odtobcr, when 

the goodnefs of the grafe is gone, whereby he be- 
came half fat, to give him hay, and then to finilK 
him with corn and hulls ; but they ought to be 
wheat hulls ; thofe are much the beft; and it is 
much better to give him threftied corn than oats in 
the draw ; for of them he will make great wafte. 

There is nothing cheaper, to raife a fatting-bul- 

lock with, than ground-barley mixed with chaff. 

of faning §. 5. A Wiltfhire grazier ffxewed me a three-year- 

withT ^Id ^^^^ ^^ January 1698, which he had gelt a fort- 

ucw-made night bcforc Michaelmafs, and had then in fatting, 

^' ?long with a heifer j for, he faid, they would fat 

more 
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inore kindly together, and it would very much im- 
prove their meat. His way was, to drive the new- 
made ox, and the heifer to houfeon nights, and there 
give them their fupper, and in the morning ' their 
breakfaft, and then let them out to fodder with the 
milch-cattle; for keeping them warm in the cold 
nights did much favour their fatting. 

§• 6. About the beginning of November, when Time of 
it may be fuppofed the graziers have dilpofed of^^J^^^^ 
many of their high-fat oxen, and the plough-man 
has lowed his crop of wheat, and calls off oxen, 
then will the markets be open for lean oxen, which 
xhp graziers buy to eat up the ^ oughts, and rowety • leavingt. 
gnds the high fat oxen had left; and then with 
ftraw or hay they keep them in a thriving condition 
till fpring, when they begin to fat them ; but from 
the beginning of November to the middle ofDe* 
ccmber is the chief time of felling them. 

§. 7. A flailed ox in the winter, if he be kept to^*^^^^[ 
hay only, will eat at leaft a load every two months, le^o* will 

§. 8. laiked Mr. Bifly how long an ox would ©at. 
take to be fat ; he faid, a good ox muft be in good^^J^J^f^ 
cafe at May-day, when he is put to grafs to be fat fatting, 
led, if he is defigned to be got fat by Allhallow- 
tide, which is about fix weeks before Ghriilmafs ; 
nor will he be fat then with outfome h^y : but, if any 
grazier Ihould order his grazing fo, as not to get 
his oxen fat by that time, but mull be haying all 
the winter, — unlefs beef be at three -pence halfpen- 
ny or four-pence per pound, he can get nothing by 
it,— I aflced him how then it came to pafs that we 
had any ox-beef in the markets at the latter end of 
winter ; he faid, fome people were no wifer ; but 
there were often beafts put to fatting, that would 
not be fat fo foon as others, and fome people over- 
ftand their markets by fetting themfelvcs a price, 
unJer which rhey will not fell, hoping beef will be 
dearer, and at lad are forced to fell 5 then there are 
A 3 cows 
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crows that come in with-calf unfeafonably, and they 
muft be fatted, be it when it will. • 

Of fitting §. g. Farmer Lavington of Wikftiire fay^, that a 
Siat^hM heifer, that has never been bulled, wiH not take fat- 
not been ting fo Well zs if fhe had ; but iffhe has had a calf, 
*^***" or. has warped, Ihe will fat very wd!, though not 
bulled, when fhe was turned to fatting. — But Mr. 
Clerk of Leicefterfhire fays, it is not Me to truft to 
her fetting without having her bulled. 
Howfoona §. lo. I afked Mr. Clerk how foon a calf would 
caifwmbe^gj^e beef; hefaid, a cow-calf would make very 
pretty beef at three years old, but, if killed fooner, 
they called it bevifs ; nor would an heifer prove in 
fat till that time, not being paft growing ; for which 
reafon fleers will not be beef till four or five years 
old, becaufe they will be fo long growing j therefore 
it is only profitable for thofe countries to fat fleers 
that plough them. 
The (bon- §. 1 1. I had an old black cow brought a calf in 
^ * ^^A ^^^ beginning of July, the cow being high in cafe : 
SuU the * the queflion was, whether I fhould keep her over the 
fooncr her winter, for fake of her winters-milk, fhe having 
^^h^^^calvedlatein fummcr, or fhould make the befl I 
to be fat- could of fatting her, fhe being in cafe. So I afked 
***** the farmer*s wife, if fuch a cow, being old, would 

give milk all the winter; fhe replied, according as 
Ihe fhould take bull ; the fooner fhe took bull fo 
much fooner her milk would dry up. — Now fhe, 
being high in cafe, would foon take bull ; fo I look- 
ed on myfelf as anfwered. 

§. 12. An old cow, or an old fheep, will not fat 

near fo well with hay as with grafs. 

Ground. Mr. Clerk of Leicefterfhire faid, he commonly 

baricy^to g^veabull, or an old beaft, when they were got 

fat an old pretty well in flefh, (if corn was cheap) ground-oats 

Waft. and ground-barley ; he faid, it would improve them 

much ; he gave it them dry, and it would make 

them drink abundantly. 

3 Mr. 
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Mr. Putchin, and Mr. Olderfhaw of the &mc Mtit-tait- 
bounty afiiirtd me, they knew of nothing fo good^'^^'^ 
to piim a horle, or an old cow, as the tails or the 
nuUt, or the larger malt-duft ; the proportion wasn 
to boil two quarts of malt-tails in fix or eight quarts 
of water, and to give it two or three tim.es a day :— 
it would, they faid, fat an old cow in fix weeks 
dme, to that ihe would feel very well to the butcher^ 
but then, laid they, ihe would deceive him ; for it 
aumot be expected that flelh blown up {q foon 
ihould carry any quantity of tallow withinfide. 

§. 1 3. Falling into company with an ancient What 
butcher, I aflced him, what ground he judged beft ^""'J^^^l 
for giving tallow to a beaft. He faid, old grafs- beafttaiiow 
groiuid, if fat^ though lying high and dry, would 
do very well towards Midfummer, but it would 
then &U off, at which time the lower and moifter 
paftures would tallow much better : he faid, fuch 
paftures were good for tallowing all the year round* 

^ 14. It has been found by experience, that tur-* l*artiip« 
nips do not fat cattle well after Chriftmals ; tii^^^^^^ 
grow hollow and fticky 5 but they will do very welltcr Chrifc- 
for folding (beep. '"^^•- 

§. 15. A butcher came to buy an old cow of me ; Broad- do- 
jBic was near fat : it was Odkober the 13th, anno J^J^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
1702; he faid, if he bought her, he would keep^teroao- 
her till Chriftmafs in aftcrmafs-grafi, for my broad- ^er. 
clover would raife her no higher. -I faid, I thought ^^cmZs 
fo too -, for die broad-clover leaf, being fo very beft. 
brood, held a dew on it, at this time of the year, 
all day long, wherebv the cattle fed half on water ; 
befides, the juice of that grafs was too watery at 
this feafbn ; but the meadow- aftermafs is foon rid of 
the dew, within three hours of the morning, and 
does not hold it like broad-clover. This I learned 
by having occafion to carry fome aftermafs broad- 
ck>vcr hay to dry, and to fpread it abroad, which I 
found was to no purpofe on a broad-clover ground ; 
A 4 and 
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and yet I did it with good fuccefs on the ryc-grafs, 
though of a deeper bite than the broad-clover.— A 
farmer of my neighbourhood coming afterwards, 
ajQced the above butcher's father, whether it was beft 
to fat a cow in broad- clover or meadow-erfhc at 
this time of the year. The old man faid, the meadow- 
aftermafs was abundantly the better, and gave my 
reafon for it, without knowing what had paflcd be- 
tween his fon and me. 
Hop and § 1 6. Farmer Sartain faid, he had experienced, 
broad- ^.j^^^. hop-clover and broad-clover hay would not 
hay not prove a bullock in fatting; — But quaere, whether 
p)od to fat this may not only hold good in the great oxen of 
tieTseV Wiltfhire. — Surely fn:all beafts, fuch as are in our 
Grafles, hiUy-countty, may do very well with thofe forts of 
5>^' hay. 

Meadow- §• 17- I afked Mr. Biflywhat aftermafs would 
aftennafs raife a bcaft in autumn fo as to finilh him ; he faid, 
^^' in the fpring almoil any ground will raife a bullock, 
the fap being then flufh ; but it muft be the after- 
mafs of good ground only, when September and 
Odlober come, that will hold a bullock, and carry 
him on when near fat ; for though, by hayning up a 
ground early, after mowing or fummer-feeding, 
there may feem to be a great bite of grafs in it, yet, 
if fuch ground, by reafon of it*s poverty, Ihould fall 
. off of it's ftrength in September and October, which 
may be fcen by the dying away, or the fading colour 
of thegrafs, it is loft on fuch a bullock. 

If one has natural aftermals-grafs able to keep up 
a bullock from September to Chriftmafs, it will pay 
. for keeping an almoft fat bullock or cow, if fhe be 
not too forward with calf; and the reafon is, bccaufe 
there is but a fmall part of England that have natural 
aftermafs at that time of the year, fit to fat with, in 
proportion to the fummer-clover every one has fit 
jbr that purpofe ; befides ox-beef is not then come 
in, and cows are generally too forward with calf. 

§. i8. I 
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f. i8. I aiked Mr. Bifly if French-grafs hay was <^f French- 
fit to fat a bullock with ; he faid, the Somerfetfhire Ztt^^^ 
graziers going to London had often aflured him, buUuck. 
that, if French-grafs was cut early in flower, it 
would fat cattle very well till towards fpring, but 
then it grew too dry. 

§. 1 9. By difcourfing with Mr. Bifly about winter- what 
fatting, f find by his experience, and the neighbour- quantity of 
hood's, who have kept the account, and weighed the^^^l^l^^^ 
hay, that a good heifer put up to winter- fatting on 
hay would eat at leafl: two hundred weight of hay 
per week, which at thirty (hillings per ton, or 
eighteen -pence per hundred weight, will come to 
three fhillings pr week, and at that rate her fatting 
for twenty weelcs will coft three pounds, and in lefs 
time a heifer, that is not very forward when put up 
to hay, cannot be farted ; yet at this rate, if beef fells 
well in the fpring, fome advantage may be had, but 
gain cannot be depended on by fuch praftice. — How 
comes it then, faid I, to^ais, that heifer-beef is fo 
frequently to be had in the fpring ? Becaufe, laid he, 
we graziers have fometimes the mifchance to have a 
heifer warp, that would otherwife have been beef at 
Chriftmafs, but calling her calf put her at leafl: ten 
weeks backward, and, to make the bell of her, wc 
muH keep her on to fatting. Sometimes we are 
difappointed by a heifer's or a cow's calving fooncr 
than we expeded, perhaps in December or January, 
and thence Ihe would go dry •, fuch we muH there- 
fore fat, and, being fed with hay, Ihe makes early 
btefin the fpring. 

§. 20. Fourteen pound weight of hay is the con- Allowance 
ftant allowance on the road, to every fat beaft that is of hay loa 
drove to London ; they that entertain cattle fling |jle^ad°" 
fourteen pound of hay for each beaft into the rack in 
the evening, when they come into the inn, which is 
to ferve alfo next morning for their breakfaft v fo 
that half a ted, i. c. fcven pound of hay, is fuppofcd 

lufiicient 
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fi^ficient for a fat ox's bait at night, and the f^me in 
the morning, 
ofbeafls §. 21. The cattic, that in hot weather come to 
that are London in droves, are many of them heart-broken, 
^^' ^ ' and fo heated, and tired oflP their (jpirits, that, if they 
were not killed they would die ; and thofe whote 
feet bear not the journey well, do fo wafte iheir 
juices through the fatigue, that, when they are killed, 
they will not ftifFen. — The rcafon is, becaufe they 
have fo emptied themfelves of their juices that their 
joints will remain loofe and Eabby ; — and thus we 
may obferve, the plimming of meat in boiling argues 
the youth of it, i. e. it's fulnefs of juice, and it'$ 
ffarinking argues the contrary. 
Cattle ban- §.22. Mr. Clerk, Sir Ambrofe Phillipps's tenant, 
whe^* fays, when he drives cattle to Smithfield, if he has a 
warm, &c. chapman that is eager, as foon as his catde take up 
their ftand, if he can he will deal with him ; for 
catde handle to the beft advantage when warm, and 
their fat when heated is mdlower, and folter , than 
after they have flood to cool. 

One may be more deceived in the condition of a 
fat beaft in good quick-fpringing grafs th^n in a 
coarfe pafture, becaufe the fine grafs may plim him 
fafter than it can make good found meat of his fleih. 
Of old §• ^3* ^^ experienced butoher obferved to me, 

cow-beef, that a young beaft would eat well half fat, but an 
old cow, and but half fat, was not eatable ; for the 
whole body of fuch a cow ought to be AUed with 
newjuices. 

Old cow-beef generally comes in about St. Simon 
arid Jude, which is the latter end of 06tober, or 
later ; for old cows arc not apt to take bull fo foon 
as young ones, and fo do not make the earUeft cow- 
beef. 
Old cows §. 24. The butcher killed a fat cow for me, of 
tallow bed fQgj. years old ; I faw her opened, and Ihe proved 
fide. ^ " very tat withinfide, and very fat on the back. — He 

faid. 
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laid, it was common for a young cow to be fat on the 
bock, but very rarely to tallow well in the infide i 
but old cows generally tallowed beft wkhinfide, but 
not lb well on the back. 

5. 25. If a cow feeming high in cafe fliould bring sign of a 
forth a 6aaU calf, it argues, the cow thrives in tallow ; j^o^;* ^^ • 
and if a ^good cow, uniddiing in cafe, produces a^/"^ 
grestt calf, there cannot at that time be any founda- 
tion for tallow. 

§. 26. I was at Gauiuns in Wiltfhire with larmer cm cows 
Pain and Mr. Biffy : they agreed that an old cawy tallow bcft. 
though fhe woi«ld not weigh fi> well in the quarters 
as a young one, yet ibe would tallow better. — But 
farmer Pain faid, to his certain knowl6(%e, an old 
ewe would not do fo ^ what tallow an old weather 
mi^t yield he knew not. — However he was fure, 
tl»t the bed: mutton, and that for which the butcher 
wouldgive me mod, was a fheep of two year, or two 
year and a half old ; fuch mutton Would fpend and 
weigh beft. I objected, that fuch (heep, not having 
done growing, would^^not be fat. He faid, he never 
found it fo : iie bade me look at the ewes with their 
lanlbs, that he then had with him -, the ewes are but 
two years old, and I hope, faid he, to have diem all 
with the butcher in a liule time. 

§. 27. Indifcoorfe with farmer William Sartainj^^i^^^fj^ 
of Wiltfhire about the choice of a bullock for fat- good bui- 
ting, and when his bones lay well, he faid, an under- ^°^ ^^^ 
ftanding butcher might get more money by an ugly ^ ^"^' 
milhapen bullock than one whofe bones lay well, 
becaufe thofe bones that lie ill, carry more fat than 
they feem to do \ therefore, if a bullock handles 
weU in the places they make trial of, that is only to 
be regarded. 

§ 28. If a cow carries a deep navel, or her navel signs of a 
fprings or ftruts forth when (he is fat, it is a very^^^>^a^- 
good, and almdt a certain fign that fhe will die well, ^'^iiy 
that is, that fhe is full of tallow. 

If 
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h. of an If an OX be full at the cod, when bought lean, of 
^*' fprings and ftruts forth full in the cod, when fatj iti 

is a good fign that he will tallow well. 
Marks ofa §. 29. * Varro, Columella^ and Palladius are, in 
good ox— the main, pretty well agreed in the eharaders they 
^ticms. have given us 6f a fine ox, which are as follow — - 
Symmetry of parts ; ftout found limbs ; a body 
large and fomewhat long (dofe andfhort, fays Colu-> 
mclla) and well ribbed ; horns bending a little in- 
ward like a crefcent, ftately, flrong, and in colour 
inclining to black ; a broad curled forehead ; large 
black eyes •, great hairy ears (or, as Markham tran-* 
fiates it, rough within) ; flat cheeks ; fpreading 
noftrils ; fnub nofe *, blackifli lips ; neck thick, long, 
and mufcular^ with vaft dewlaps, fwagging down 
almofl \o the knees ; deep brifket ; buttocks round 
and full ; fides and paunch ftrutting and capacious ^ 
a ftrait flat back, or a little fwayed ^ a tail brufhing 
his heels, the lower part of it thick with hair, and a 
little frizzled j nervous and well fet his legs, and 

« Hx peaades fint bene compoiits, integris membris (grandi- 
bus* Colum.) oblongse^ ampls, (corpore denfo breviqae, Coium. j 
nigrantibus cornibus (proceris et robuftisy Colum. fine curvaturae 
pravita^e lanatis» Pallad.) latis frontibas (et crifph, Colum.) ocnli^ 
magnis et nigris, pilofis auribus (hirtis, Colum. magnis, Pallad.) 
compreflis malis, fubfimifve^ aperds naribusy labris fubnigris, 
cervicibus craffis, et longis, (et torofis, Colum.) a collo paleari* 
bus demiffis (amplis, ec pene ad genua* Colum.) latis humerls 
(vaftis, pedtore magno, Colum.) bonis dunibas (rotandis, Colum.) 
(capaci ec tanquam implente utero, lateribos porre^is, dorfo 
redo planoque, vel etiam fubitdente, Colom.) caudam at ha- 
/ beant profufam ufque ad calces, inferiorem partem frequentibus 

pilis ftibcrifpam, cruribus (nervofis, Pallad. brevioribus potius 
quam longis, Cohim.) reAh genibus^ enrindis, diilantibtts inter 
ie, pedibus non latis (ungulis magnis* Colum. et Pallad.) 
neque ingredientibus qui difplodantury nee cujus ungulse diva- 
riccnt, et cujus ungues fmt pares,— et leves, fayi Varro, but 
that term muft rather refer to the cow tbani (he ox. — Corium 
attaflu non afperum et durum, colore potiffimum nigro, dein 
rubeo, terdo helvo, quarto albo -, mollifiimos cnim hie, at du- 
rifilmus primus. 

rather 
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rather fiiort than long ; his knees ftrait^ fomewhat 
knotted, or embolled, and (landing wide from each 
other ; a foot not very broad, the claws large and of 
an equal fize, not (landing apart, nor liable to acci- 
dents by inclining inward ; his hide fmooth and fleek 
to the touch, it*s colour black, as the moft eligible, 
becaufe it denotes the beaft to be of the hardiefl 
kind, next to that red, then flefli-colour, and lalUy 
white, which is the tendered of the four. The co- 
lours Columella and Pulladius moft approve of are 
red and brown. 

A beaft fliould have a large hoof or foot, and Id. for fat- 
large long legs ; this is a fign, that, when he is fat, ^^^g^mong 
he will weigh well. A fpiny-legged beaft never acms, 
pays the grazier fo well as the former. 

A beaft (hould not be leather ^throated, that is, 
have his ikin hang down deep under his throat -, but 
(hould have a thin neck : the former is obferved ne- 
ver to prove fo well. 

A beaft fhould be deep in his gafcoigns, which 
mounts him high in the hinder parts, and makes 
himweigh well. 

A beaft (hould be wide between both huckle 
bones, which gives room for bis filling : fuch a beaft, 
when fat, will be fure to weigh well. 

A beaft (hould be deep in the briflcet, that is, 
from the upper part of the (houlder to the lower part 
of the neck j for then he will fill well with fat. 

A beaft (hould be Ihort ribbed, that is, the rib 
and the flank fliould meet clofe : fome beafts either 
want a rib, or have a falfe rib, which is fo called, 
becau(c it is very little, or lies deep within ; this 
is a great diflight, by which means the flank will 
pitch and fall in. 

When a beaft is fat, he will (hew himfelf to the 
eye to be fo by a roll of fat as big as one's fift, which 
when he walks, moves itfelf forwards before his 

(houlder : 
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ihoulder : fuch a rail of fat may likewife be ieen ia 
his flank. Luxuriat toris, fays Virgil. 
Sign of a §. 30. A cow has a good udder^ when her teats 
l^uST' ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ diftancc, and pretty wide afunder 5 
and C0W8, when the teats are near together, there is danger of 
5. 1. &c. lofing one of them ; as her teats ought not to be ve- 
ry fmall, fo neither ought they to be too big i for 
fuch are called windy teats. — When a cow*s udder 
hangs full in leather, and in wrinkles behind, it is an 
argument the veflel is large to receive milk, where- 
as fome cows, tho' they might give ever fo much 
milk, have no veflel for it. 

Mr. Clerk of Leicefl:cr(hire fays, after all that 
has been faidj if he can buy a cow cheap, he will 
buy her againft the rules and fliape above defcribcd, 
and flie may fometimes pay as well as any. 
Signs of a §.31. Being at Holt in Wilts, I fell into dif- 
goodbcaft. courfc with Mr. Bifly, and having a mind to be 
more particularly informed in this branch of the 
grazier's bufinefs, I aiked him what were the figns 
and tokens of a good beafl ; thofe by which he 
chofe them when he went to fairs ; for be had juft 
been faying, that there were many beafl:s in a fair, 
which were in fhow twenty (hillines better than 
fome others, and yet not fo valuable as thofe that 
leemed to be fo much lefs worth : nay, he faid, there 
were many fat beafts in Smithfield- market, twenty 
Ihillings more in weight than fome others, and of the 
fame age too, and the lighter beafl: the more pre- 
ferable at the fame price. — He therefore faid, that, 
in an ox the experienced graziers had a particular re- 
gard not to buy one that had a long and heavy dew- 
Jap, or merry -thought, which hung down under his 
throat, nor one that had a thick jaw, nor heavy 
fmall eyes, nor that was thin in the buttocks : they 
commonly obferved, he faid, that thofe beafts, 
which had moft of thcfe properties, paid Icaft for 

their 
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ibar fatdng^ nor did they take it kindly ^ for they 
were apt not to take fat in all parts proportionably 
alike— We love to choofe thofe besots which have 
not too thick a hide, but of a middling thicknels ; 
for the grain of the beef of a thick-hided ox is apt to 
be coarfc, and yet vre do not covet a very thin hide 
neither. - The north-country oxen, faid he, are gene- 
rally thick'hided, nor will they in Sirithfield fell fo 
dear as North- Wiltlhire oxen will do : the iweetne& 
of our beef is efteemed greater than their's, and we 
can out-fell them one hundred weight in feven. — 
We chooie an ox with a light head, thin and clofe 
jaws, full and lively eyes, not thin on the rump, but 
that has a thin and fliort dewlap, and as little under 
the throat as may be ; fuch an ox is likely to thrive 
much fafter than one of the contrary fhape, and to 
carry fat in all pieces equally, which is a great ad^ 
vantage to the butcher ; for then, the coarfe pieces 
will fell well. A light bony head in a fheep is alio a 
good fign, but in a cow a long and heavy dewlap is 
not fo much regarded. — ^Thcn I went with him down 
to his grounds, and was fhewed two oxen which 
anfwered the above differences and characters.— 
Taking notice of a particular ox, he faid, he was 
half fat, and began to gather flefh, which might be 
as foon perceived in the cod as any where ; for there 
they foon begin to Ifaew their thriving, and fo does a 

weather-flieep. -I obferved myfelt the cod to be 

truis, and extended round as big as my fift ; whereas, 
in the lean oXen in the field, the cod was lank, and 
made little (hew. — He fays, all fat beafts are apt to be 
too hot ; therefore a fatting-buUock, if he be kept 
out of the wet, cannot be kept too cool, and for that 
rcaftm it does very well for one iide of the fatting- 
houfcs to be open -, for, if a fatting-bullock be too 
hot, he will be apt to * peal : but for lean beafts, they • the hair 
could not be kept too warm, ^^" ^^'"^ 
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Aifo of a §. 32. I find by Mr. Aiyff of Oxcnleaze, Wilts 
workcdand-thatthelargcneis of the cod of a fat ox is ^ great 
wnworkc4 j[3cavty, and the bigger it is, proportionably a fign of 
his fatting the better ; and he is very pofitive in it, 
.that oxen that work inakc the beft beef, and die 
kindlier, and are iawardly fatter than thofe that 
never worked, and f^ys, (it being a phrafe he often 
ufed) thaf they divide better in the joints, and piece 
better under tie cleaver, when quartered-out by the 
butcher ; whereas the unworked-beef docs not fo 
ealily divide, and (as he tei-ms it) eats coarfe and 
livery. — I told him, I had often heard the graziers 
affirm as much, but it did not feem reafonable to me, 
becaufe, as country farmers and labourers had much 
greater ftrength than gentlemen of the fame bulk, 
,by means or the exercife of all the ligatures and cords 
of their bodies, which became thereby ftronger and 
,tougher, fo I thought that muft be the cafe of the 
ploughed ox -, and feeing their fleffi and ours is but 
a bundle of pipes, tubes, or fiftular pzns faggotted 
together, full of heterogeneous juices, I could not 
confequently.fuppofe, but the flefh of a worked ox 
muft be tougher than the flelh of an unworked ox. 
Marks of a §. 33. Markham, lib. i. fol. 62. — for an ox to 
ia?/*o7 fo" ^^^' advifes, that he Ihould as much as might be, be 
fatting, ever lufty and young of years, or, if old, yet health- 
ful and unbruifed, which you may know by a good 
tail, and a good piflel ; for, if the hair of one or 
both be loft, he is then a wafter, and will be long 
in feeding. If you would choofe a fat beaft, handle 
his hindmoft rib, and, if it be loofe, and foft, like 
down, then it (hews the ox to be outwardly well fed j 
fo do foft huckle-bones and a big notch round and 
knotty ; if his cod be big and fiiU, it Ihews he is 
well tallowed, and fo doth the crop behind the 
Ihoulders. 

Mr. 
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, Mr. Seijeant Webb's bailiff came to iric in tfe 
beginning of November, 1713, to buy my leah 
oxen, ttiat I wanted to call off to the grazier. He 
found &ult with fome that their bones did not lie 
right in two rfefpefts, viz. that they were thin in 
dieir buttocks behind^ i. e. that their buttock^ dr 
britch-bone did not fpread, and iland out wide ; 
from whence, he laid* they would not prove» nor 
fill up in their buttocks benind, fb as to look well 
to die grazier. 

Again, there were two of them that had i rib 
wanting on each fide, or a rib lefs in the flank than 
they fliould have, viz. the firft rib next to the but- 
tock: note, though this defedt commonly goes, and 
is known by the expreflion of a rib wanting, yet a 
jufter expreflion is^ that fuch a beaft has a fhort rib» 
which finks or falls inward, and does not bear out* 
ward, as the reft do, fo that in the handling one 
cannot get to feel all of it^ but the lower part feems 
loft, and therefore it vulgarly carries the name of a 
loft rib. 

There was another bullock he excepted againft^ 
becauie the bottom buftiy part of his tail was loft, 
having but little hair on it, which was to him a 
token that he had been over-worked. 

In two or three he difliked their hair's ftaring, Ot 
ftanding on-end, on the ridge of their back, another 
argument of their hard labour. 

I alked Mr. Darkj a great grazier in Wiltlhire# 
what marks he looked on as promifing in beafts to 
be bought for fatting ; he faid, a beaft with thick 
horns was by no means liked by graziers : and a 
thick head was an ill mark amongft them; a beaft 
with large ribs weighed well ; a clofe-ribbed beaft, 
with quarters that lay well, they liked to buy, and 
not a thin flat-ribbed beaft. 

. S. 34. A butcherbought a heifer half fat of me to ^ j*"^^!^^ 
kill : he faid j ftie would, not pay for keeping, for JjJ* "* 

Vou II. B ihe ^ 
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•ihe was thick-hided, and fuch beafts would not 
prove. — I obferved the hide feemed to fit loofe, and 
the hair to (tare more than ordinary, or look like 
beggars-plufli. 

Upon the beft inquiry I could make of Mr BifTy, 
farmer William Sartain, and others in Wiltihirc, 
theyjdo not think the Welch-cattle of North- Wales 
and the cattle of Shropfhire fat kindly ; for they are 
.thick-hided, efpecially the burs, i. e. the oxen 5 — 
and it is to be noted, that the thicker hided the cattle 
are the longer they are in fatting— And it is gene- 
rally to be obferved, that the cattle of North- Wales 
are black cattle.— But Mr. Biify fays, that in South- 
Wales, as in Glamorganlhire, they have thin-hided 
catde, which are much on the red and brown co- 
lour, and that they get their breed from Gloucefter- 
Ihire; they will fat very kindly. — Mr. Biffy tells 
me, die more northerly the cattle are bred, by means 
of the cold, the thicker are their hides; for in 
Leicefterfliire, Derbyftiire, and Yorkfhire, the hide 
of a large ox may fell for thirty fhillings, becauie 
of it's thidcnefs, and being fit to make ben-leather 
for the foles of fhoes ; whereas the hide of an ox in 
North- Wiltfhire, &c. though as big as the other, 
will not fetch above fifteen fhillings ; but fuch an 
ox will notwithftanding fell for more than a north- 
country ox will do, becaufe the meat is finer, and 
the beafl will yield more tallow ; for the finer the 
hide the finer always the meat. — I put the quefUon 
to farmer William Sartain, young John Sartain, &c. 
,—— what difference there might be in Smithfield- 
market between the price of a north-countrvox, and 
a North-Wiltfhire ox of the fame wei^t; they 
faid two pounds in ten pouhds, but the hide of the 
north-country ox would yield a third penny more 
Kules for in value. 

the hill- ^ 2^ If a farmer intends to graze cattle in a hill- 
p^zkn country farm, fuch as mine in Hampfhire may be, 

thefc 
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Ihdc three things are efpeeially to be regarded; 
Firft, to raifeagood quantity of French -grafs for 
hay and aftermafs. — Secondly, to turn a good quan- 
tity of hill-country meadow into rich pafture, by 
feeding it, dunging it, or other manure ^ to make 
it fit for raifing the bullock or heifer in the foring^ 
when he comes firft from hay into grafs-leate, and 
to receive him with a vigorous aftermafs, when 
Other grafles^ as clovers* and French-grafs aftermafs 
goes oflF. — Thirdly, to have hovels in your bartonis, 
inclofed with clofe court walls, to (helter your cattle 
in the winter from wind and rain. All thefe three 
things are neceilary and uniform, and do correipond 
one with another ; without them grazing muft be 
carried on very defeftively, and to little profit by 
the hill-country farmer. 

By the methods here prefcribed, in order to the 
fatting of cattle, plenty of French-grafs hay will en* 
able thfe grazier to buy in barren beafts before the 
fpring-grafs com^s, when it is moft likely they will 
oe cheap, and may be bought to the bell advantage^ 
allowing the v^lue of the hay they iHay eat in confix 
deration with the purchafe ; and if by winter-hayn- 
ing fbme meadow-ground, (after it has been fed 
dole, but has been kept high in heart, by feeding it 
and foiling it,) you can early in the fpring, by April 
or foonerj have a bite to take oflF fuch grazing beafts 
from hay to grafs, it will be very advantageous be- 
fore the clovers can be ready, which are Icldom fo 
in the hill-Country till a week or fortnight within 
May 5— and by hayning-up fuch meads for an after- 
mafs, which towards the end of the fummer are in 
very good heart, you'll fupport your bullock, and 
tarry hini on when the fpiric of the other grafles fail. 
—Then fiich cattle as are unfinilhed being brought 
to French-grafs hay, and tied up under hovels, or • 
coverings, and within court walls, will proceed in 
thriving by being fccured from the wind and rain, 
B 2 and 
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and the tedious hill-country rimics, that often con- 
tinue whole winter-days, all which makes fatting- 
cattle brought from grafs to pitch, and walhes them 
out. — Befides, if you have not plenty of French- 
grafs hay, you cannot in winter make the beft of a 
milch-cow that warps, or of a cow that towards the 
latter end of winter you may perceive proves barren, 
or of a fat cow that cafts her calf before you kill her. 

1 mention here the neceflity of French-grafs 

hay only, and not of clover hay, becaufe I fuppofe 
the hill-country farmer, who provides ftore of 
French-grafs hay, will be wife enough not to mow 
the clovers, but to feed them, to improve his landfe, 
for the hill-country farmers have generally fo much 
land for their money, that all they can do is little 
enough to keep their arable land in fuch heart, as 
for their profit it ought to be in. 

If the foregoing cautions are not obferved, the ill 
confequences that will follow mufl: be fuch as thefe ; 
— — it the firft of the three forgoing cautions is 
difregarded, your cattle cannot at any time of the 
year be made fat as they ought to be, and then you 
muft be under neceflity of felling them half fat, of 
which neceflity the buyer never fails to take the ad- 
vantage-, and fell them you muft, notwithftanding 
the profpcft of prices rifing in a month or two never 
lb much ; and you'll commonly find, that you fliall 
have nothing for the meat they have eat whilft they 
have been fatting.- — In the fecond place, we will 
fuppofe that very few will be fo unwile, as to begin 
to fat a beaft in Oftober with hay, and fo to hay 
him throughout the winter i but we may reafonably 
fuppofe, that warping beafts and barren heifers, &c, 
may, and commonly are begun to be fatted with hay 
from Chriftmafs, in which cafe, though hay be 
plenty, yet if an early fpring-grafs be wanting, fuch 
cattle muft be hayed at leaft till the middle oiMay ; 
for till then, in the hill-qountry, the clovers will not 

giva 
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give a beaft a bite, and then commonly, whjcre the 
mafler is at a lofs and difappointed, the goods fufFer 
before his eyes before he can make the beft of them,, 
and in this cafe he fhall find a beafl: vifibly pitch 

before he can find a purchafer for him. Again, 

if early (pring-grafs be wanting, you cannot begin 
fummer-fatting of cattle, nor can buy a barren hei- 
fer till towards the middle of May, and then they 
are commonly very dear ; and in the hill-country 
from lb late a beginning the fummer-grafs will hard-* 
ly fat a beaft, the ground falling early off it's, 

ftrength,, being generally poorj and then, if 

you have not a auick-growing aftermais treafured 
up, by keeping luch ground as was formerly mea- 
dow in good heart for that purpofe, it is plain you 

muft again run into the firft evif ; and if you 

have fuch an aitermais, you will again often be 
wanting hay in November, and December, to finiih 
fummer-fatted beafts j fo that plenty of hay is al- 
ways ncceffary, &c. And laftly, though you 

have both hay and grafs, if you want winter flieiter 
the cattle muftfuffer. 

Proposals for Fatting Cattle in the 
hill-country, and firftof the Barren Heifer. 

§• 36. Itispropofed (i.) Thaf the meadows of 
the farm, which generally in a farm of an hundred 
pounds per annum hold to iv> greater proportion 
than from twelve to twenty 9icres, be laid to pafture 
for the fatting purpofe. 

(2.) That from feven t<> ten acres be yearly fow-t 
cd to hop-clover, for the firft fpring-grafs.rpi th^ 
fatting of beafts. 

{3.) That the good pafture you have made of 

ground beft inclined to natural grafs; by chalking 

and dunging, &c. may receive the barren heifers, 

(for I tear it will not be good enough, nor deep 

B 3 enough 
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enough fed for the oxen) and this made pafture^ 
having been hayned from the latter end of January, 
or the middle of February, I fuppofe may by the 
end of April have got a good head of grafs. 

(4.) Your barren heifers muft, from the time 
they may have been fuppofed to have eaten up 
this made pafture, be kept in your meadows till they 
come to the flaughten 

All fatting-cattle, whether lambs, fbeep, barren 
cows, or oxen, do require a regular and proportion- 
able progreflion from coarfer to better food, as they 
grow more and more into good flelh; otherwife, 
when half fat, they will go back, and you will not 
without great difficulty raile them again, which will 
be a great lofs, nor will fuch beef fpend kindly. 

Againft the time he buys in his heifers, a gentle- 
man who would make a good hill-country grazier 
('for I do not fuppofe it to anfwer but to fuch who 
kill their own beef in their family) ought to take 
care to be provided with an over-plus ftock of mid- 
dling good hay, or of winter- vetches, or of barley- 
ftraw and autumn -grafs mixed together, layer and 
layer of each, be it whatever it will \ it ought proper- 
ly to be better than barley-ftraw ; for he is to liip-. 
pofe he has bought barren heifers which have been 
kept all winter to ftraw ;— if they have been kept 
better, i. e. to ftraw and rowet, there is ftill the 
greater reafon for him to mend their keeping ;-— » 
and he is from the time of buying to confider, that 
he ought to begin to raife them in flelh ; for the 
better cafe they are in againft they are turned to 
Ipring-grafs, they will take to fatting the kindlier^ 
and bear their firft fcouring the better. — If he could 
turn them into a field, for an hour or two in the day^ 
where there is a little rowet, it would do well^ and 
to have change of the abovefaid dry meats would 
keep them the better to their ftbmachs. 

Proposals 
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PROPOSALS for Fattxno Oxen^ in the hill- 
country» 

J. 37. The times of turning off oxen to fatting 
are two in the year, which in feverai refpeds anfwer 
the publick conveniency, viz. 

(i.) The firft is about May-day, when the labour 
of the ox is pretty well over for the fpring-ieafon^ 
the fpring-com being then generally all fown. 

(2.) 1 he fecond time for turning oxen to fatting 
is the beginning of winter, i. e. from the firft of 
October to the middle of November, which falls out 
again very luckily; for then the winter-corn, i. c. 
wheat, and winter-vetches, are generally all lowed 
throughout England, and the plough-maft*s hurry 
relaxes. 

At both thefe times the grazing gendeman, wha 
defigns to kill for his table all the year round, muft 

turn oxen to fatting. We will firft begin to dif- 

courfe of the fpring-fatting, which is the moft 
chargeable to the huft>andman, [and therefore he 
ought to expe6t a better price; and a fuitable re- 
turn ;] for oxen turned out at May-day will hard- 
ly. g€t fat till Chriftmafs, and, if not turned 
out till June, will not be fat till March, April, 
or May, which again falls out very opportune- 
ly ; becaufe from Chriftmafs till the latter end 
of May cow-beef is very fcarce, and is generally . 
fupplied by ox-beef; but then it is obvious, dial 
when an ox gets half, or three quarters fat by or 
before winter, he muft be fupported and carried on 
by a great quantity of hay, and that very good •, for 
the beaft will then grow nice. 

The other time of entering an ox into fatting is„ 
asbcforelaid, in Oftober and November, when he is 
alfo turned off from the plough ; and the gentleman, 
ciy young huft>andman, muft be informed^ that it is 

R 4 wafte 
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wafte to lay very good, much more the beft of hay; 
before fuch an ox ; lor coming hungry and poor tdi 
it, he will devour abundance^ and will eat up the 
fatteft hay without paying for the coft and charges 
of it.-r— The moft you can propofe by this method is 
to g^t him fat by July, inftead of September, or 
Oftober; during all which interval of time heifer -beef 
will be plenty, and will fink the price of ox-beef; 
therefore fo chargeable a n^ethod wiU not quit 
cofts. 

What the grazier therefore in this cafe ought to 
4q9 ip as foU.QWs : he (houkl bring his ox eafily 
^d gpntly into good flefh by a rowet, that he ought 
to have hayned his grounds up to for that pyrpofe, 
^nd of which rowet he ought to give him the worft 
firftj ei^cept it be of fo four a kind as to want the cor- 
rection of the winter-frofts before he will eat it, of 
which kind ftubble-rowet commonly is, and in ftich 
cafe tl^at muft be referved till then, or rather for 
young heafts, and milch-cow tattle. — He ought to 
give him variety of dry meat along with his rowet^ 
\n which he ought to confult his tooth by flinging be- 
fore him, by changes, e^ch fort of good ftraw, 
giving now and then a lo<:k of winter- vetches, oi: 
coarfe h^y, but of every thing good in it's kind, 
i^. e. fweet, and well made, and thus the ox ough^ 
to be carried on tliroughout the winter. — Againfl; 
March comes he pvght to have better hay ; not only, 
becaufe the rowet may be fuppofed to be all gone^ 
but alfo becaufe the px mending in flefh grows nicer^ 
and will be weafy of dry meat, through the tcdiouf- 
(lefs pf bcin^ foddered fo much with it during the 
Vinter ; therefore his hay mufl be mended ; Tor. not; 
proceeding is going back. — Againft April, if voBx^ 
pie, a fhort head of grafs fhoul^ be got for him in 
your paflure-grounds for cow cattle, by hayning the 
pafture in February, that he may have grafe along 
iffith his hay, as before faid in the fatting of barren 

Jiei^ers \ 
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heifo^ ; — ^and againfl: May a head of hop-olov^ 
jnuft be in readinefs, in the hill-country, to receive 
him into his firft fuU grazing, as is alfo faid of fat« 
ting the barren heifer ; for it is not to be fuppoied 
the meadows of the hill-country, which according 
to this fctieme are to be converted to pafture, can 
be fit before the firft of June to entertain a graz-^ 
ing-ox ^ and it is alfo to be noied, that in the 
hill-country, in the month of May, hop-clover 
vill not afford a good bite for an ox, or a cow, 
unleis the autumn-bud be hayned, and preferved 
from being fed by fheep : in the month of May, 
if it fliould prove a cold and dry fpring, the 
fatting-oxen and* cows muft alfo with their hop- 
clover, if it be fliort, have good hay given them, if 
they will eat it.— Note, fatting in the hill-countrjf, 
if you hay in the winter, is more chargeable than in 
the vale, not only becaufe hay is dearer there, 
but alfo becaufe the winter -feafon begins a month 
iboner, and holds a month later in the hill*country 
than in the vale. 

Thus you fee what difiidvantages the hill-country 
gentleman lies under, who would kill a bullock once 
a month, or three weeks, more than a grazier of the 
vale does; for the firft muft, in a manner, by 
forcing nature, provide rowct and feveral forts of 
grades in their due order, exaftly accommodated to 
the feafon of the year, befides winter-meat, &c.-— 
Whereas, for the latter all may be procured in a 
natural courfe, with but a very little care and 
trouble. 

Now I doubt not but by this time the reader is 
prpvided with a fatal objedtion, and will tell me, I 
have forgot the taking care to provide one of the 
moft material and difficult ingredients to be had in 
the hill-country for fatting of cattle, viz. proper 
grafs, in a fufficient plenty, and yet on all occafions X 
have before prefcribcd it. — I do acknowledge I 

fhpuld 
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fhauld make a very great, and ridiculous blunder^ 
without an ample provifion in this cafe ; I muft 
therefore lay it down as a principle, that a hill- 
country grazier goes to work without his tools, who^ 
does not lay down from fifty to an hundred acres of 
land proper for it to French-grafs, not only on the 
account of making up thedeficiency of the meadows^ 
not laid down to pafture, being converted to other 
ufes, but alfo to anfwer many other demands i for in- 
ftrudions in which matter^ I refer to the chapter oa 
French-grai&s, &c. ^ 

TURNIPS. 

^^j"K §• I. */^Bfcrving that the turnips, which one of 



o 



rocd for - a ■ - . - • 

Sunips. V-/ ^Y tenants was cuttmg, were wormy, I 

toH him, they would have been lefs fo, in cafe he 

had limed his ground. — He laid, that laft year 

(1702) he limed one part of his ground, and thofe 

turnips were much freer from worms than thefe ; — 

and, faid I, much fweetcr too, I believed.— He a»- 

fwered, he never had fweeter turnips, nor carrots^ 

than from that ground, and he did believe that 

liming was the occafion of it. 

pimging §• 2. '' Mr. Heron of Norfolk affures me, that they 

K^^^f^iV" ^^"g ^^^^^ turnip-land as much as may be, even to 

■* °^ ^ ' that degree, that their dry-land meadows arc quite 

impoverifhed by it. 

»» See the articles— Bulls and Oxen— Cows and Calves. 

«To deftroy the caterpillar, Mr. Miller fays the furcft method 
^ is, to turn a large parcel of poultry into the field ; which fhould be 

kept hungry y and turned early in the morning into the field : 
thefc fowls will foon devour the infects, and clear the field. 

* Dung and tillage together, fays Mr Tull, will attain thcne- 
cefTary degree of pulverization in lefs tinnethan ploughing can do 
alone; therefore dung is more ufeful to tur«ips, becaule they 
i^dve commonly lefs time to grow than other plants. 

t § 3^ I 
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§. 3. I had difcourfe with Mr. Pawlet ot Leicef- Rules for 
ttrfliirc, who deals in great quantities of turnips ; it^JJ^^ 
was Auguft the 7th, 1699 — he fays> when turnips ' 
gre fowed after Midfummer they are generally count*- 
cd out of danger of the fly : — This fly is like to a 
weevil breeding in inalt, with hard wings ; there is 
no danger of it after the turnip-leaf begins to grow 
rough, which will be in a fortnight's time after 
ibwed, if they conie up well. He fows a pound and 
half of feed on an acre, and lb, as I find, do all the 
gardeners in thofe parts 5 for die more are fown on 
an acre the more chance they have to efcape the flies. 
— There are, he fays, four forts of turnips j viz. 
the white turnips, the red or blue turnips, the yellow 
turnips, and the long turnips ; for fale the gardeners 
deal only in the firft two forts ; — that the fly lays 
more fevcrely on the leaves of the red or blue fort 
than on the white ; that turnips fliould be fowed in 
dry weather, or clfe they cannot be raked or harrow- 
ed in well 5 that they muft have a Ihower of rain to 
come up in *, that though it is true the rain beats 
downs and deftroys the fly that would devour them,^ 
yet it makes thofe flies that out-live it cruelly hun- 
gry ; fo that it is after fuchrain that the turnip-leavea. 
arc mofl: eaten. He fays, there is fo much moifture 
in the ground before Michaclpiafs, that you neVer 
need to doubt the feed fown in Augufl: or ^er. 

4. §• Mr. Scamwell aflurcs mc, if I ftrew tobacco- 
duft over the land where any greens, as lettuce, &c, 
are fet, (fuppofe a pound to an acre) the fly will not 
come to thofe greens. Qusere, if not a good way to 
fow turnip- feed with tobacco-duft.— I am told if you 
mix powder-brimftone with your turnip- feed it will 
prcferve them from the fly.— Mr. Worlidge in hia^ 
treatife, called Two treatifes, fays, that the greatefl; 

• Mr. Miller adds two forts, vi/,— :hc rufty-bkck, and the 
green turnip. 

enemies 
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' enemies to turnips aie the flies, which, about the 
ibwing-time, by the fun*s influence, are generated ia 
the ftubble that remained in the field, where you 
now fow your feed ; for it is obferved, that an eafy 
ploughing and ludden fowing thefe feeds makes the 
turnips more apt to be thus deflroyed, than a well 
dreffing and more leifurely fowing ; for this deprives 
thefe vermin of their Ihelter and fuftenancc, fo that 
they generally die before the feeds come up. The 
feeds being ibaked in foot^water, and fowed, the 
bitternefs they have attraded from the foot is faid to 
be a fecurity agalnft birds, flies, and infe&s. — New 
burn-beaked ground fowed with turnips has been 
obferved to elcape the fly more than other land, and 
fome ftrew aihes on their turnips in gardens to pre- 
ferve them from this infedt. 
i^TliJSi^ 5. 5. Mr. Bachelour told me, that I might de- 
cariyTn a P^^ ^^ '^» ^^is was fo cold a country, that, if I 
coidcoun- fowed turnips the latter end of Auguft, I fliould not 
^' fo much as have leaves, and therefore I ought to fow 

them by Midfummer : he faid, he had known it tried. 
§. 6. I told a famous gardener, that I had heard it 
^7^^' faid, if turnips were fowed when the wind was in the 
wfen the Horth, or north-caft, that no turnips would come up. 
wind is — The caufe of that, he faid, muft chiefly be, bc- 
oHn rS^ot ^^^^ ^"^^ ^*'^^' which naturally parched the ground 
gloom, and dried up all moifture, was at that time accom- 
may not panied with drought ; but he doubted not, though 
come up. ^yj.j^*p5 ^gj.g {ovfti in fuch wind, if rain came after- 
wards, they would come up well. — I have alfo heard, 
faid I, that if turnips were fowed in rain, and a hot 
gloom came afterwards, that no turnips would come 
up. — He faid, the reafon of that, he thought, mufl 
be, becaufe the ground, by fuch a fuddcn heat after 
wet, was made flarky, fo that the turnips could not 
get through ; and may not, faid he, charlock, and 
other weeds be deflroyed by the fame accident ? — 
And indeed I cannot but agree with him ; tor if it 

be 
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\)e obfenred, you will find the turnip does not coihe 
top with it's feed-leaves, upright, picked, and fharp, 
as many feeds do, but with broad indented feed- 
leaves, and the ftem that carries it's head being 
but tender, no wonder if it cannot pierc(5 through 

the cruft of earth, when it is hardenied. Here 

the wifdom of God is to be admired, who, having 
ordered feed-leaves not Iharp-pointed or fpiked, but 
broad, or many, and indented, and fo not fit to 
force upwards, has caufed them to bend their heads 
downwards, and fo to get through the earth by their 
bended ftalk. 

§. 7. I am of opinion the way to have large tur- Caution 
nips is to prefervc fome of the largeft turnips for jrj^g^ 
feed ^ for from fuch feed do the largeit turnips pro- beft fetdi 
cced 5 whereas the feed bought of gardeners comes 
of their feattered feed, which, running up thick, does 
not head, nor produce a feed that will carry a large 
turnip. — It is the fame of afparagus, fays Quinteny. 

^. 8. Mr. Cheflin of Leicefterlhire havinc been Quantity 
very luccefeful in turnips, I afked him, whether he ^^^ «» 
did not fow about a pound and an half on an acre ; 
he faid, his was cold land, for which reafonhe fow- 
cd rather more. 

§• 9. As the lefs (olid the Hnd^ of all feeds are of turnip- 
the larger the fibres, and as the Icis fpirit and oil is ^'^J^^ 
contained in them they do the lefs reflft vegetation, Jof much 
and conlequently putrefaction, and the fooner be^ «in. 
gin growing, or are malted in the ground, fo fuch 
feeds may be expefted, if they come not up in i 
few days (as turnip-feed in four or five days) to be 
either burften with too much raln^ or malted for 
-want of moifture^ and conveniency to fet them on 
growing ; for fuch feeds, of the nature above defcrib- 
cd, are fufceptible of a great deal of moifture, 
and therefore, when fown in the cjricft time, though 
they meet not with moifture enough to fet them on 
growing, fcldom fail of being malted, becaufe the . 

very 
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very relaxing quality which is in all earth, togethi^f 
with the dew of the night, are fufficient for that 
purpofe. Yet, as to the burfting the veffels of the 
turnip-ieed by plethory caufcd by too much rain, it 
may be noted, that fome have obfcrved a glut of 
rain to have fallen on the turnip-feed, foon after 
they have fown it, without any fuch ill cfFeft, and 
• others have found that fuch ipeedy rains have burft 
the veflcls, and turned the flour of the feed into a 
mucilage.^— Inthefc two different calb,as I judge, 
the following diflrindions fhould be made, viz. in 
cafe the turnip-feed be fowh for the fake of roots in 
June or July, while the ground is hot with the fun^ 
and has at the time of fuch heat* been glutted with 
rain, or that a glut of rain immediately falls on fuch 
fowing the turnip-feed, i. e. the fame day, or the 
night after it was fown -, in fuch cafe I eafily conceive, 
' the turnip-feed being very fufceptible of^ moifturci 
the feed-veflels may imbibe the rain to fo great a 
degree as to be diftended thereby, and be burflen 

with the heat that rarifies fuch moifl:ure j but in 

cafe the feed be not fown till about the middle or 
. latter end of Augult, when it is fown chiefly for 
the herbage, the ground being generally cooler^ 
and not heated like a hot-bed to force up the feed fo 
quickly, yet moid enough, when drieft at that tim^ 
of the year, to fet the turnip- feed on growing with- 
out rain, in fuch cafe, efpecially if rain does not fall 
under two days after the turnips are fown, it is pro- 
bable the feed may have had fo much time to fwcll 
gradually in the ground before the rain comesj that 
it may be paft fuch danger > and this is the beft ac- 
count I can give of the aforefaid diverfity. 
la. and of As for the above reafons turnip-feed is fubje6t 
othei feeds, gjthgr ^q \y^ malted, or to corrupt, it may not be 
improper to add here, that the fame reafons may 
hold for the fame effedt in many other feeds, as the 

medic-grafs, the vetch, &c, which the Rei ruf- 

ticac 
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tic£ fcriptores order to be foo'n covered, becaufe 
tbey are fbon corrupted *, for whether a hafty rain 
may come fuddenly on them as they lie above ground 
before they can be harrowed -in, or they lie on the 
ground expofed to the fcorching fun before they arc 
covered, it feenis in both cafes, for the fame realbn, 
Aey may either be malted by the icordhing heat 
of the day, and the giving damps of the night, or» 
being firft icalded by the fun, and a fudden rain 
coming on them whiift above ground, they may im* 
bibc the mcnfture the fatter, and fo burft with a pie- 
thory, and this more likely than if they were firft 
covered, or than after they have lain wet in the 
ground, becaufe. In the firft cafe, the too much wet 
they receive as they lie above ground carrying not 
fo much of fpirit, or vegetable juices, or volatile 
faltsof the earth along with the water, the nib» or 
germen is not fo much impregnated therewith, as to 
be puihed forward into the aft of vegetation, but 
the nib or plant of the feed is fwelled, and drowned^ 
and burfts in the veffels by receiving too much wa- 
ter without a Ipirit fufficient to aftuate and protrude 

the vegetable parts, &c- In the fecond cafe, the 

feed lying on the ground, if the fcorching fun lies on 
it, it's veflels, being thereby fhrunk,- do, on a hafty 
rain following, imbibe the moifture to a greater de- 
gree than otherwife, and to a burfting; and I 

muft now acquaint the reader, it has not a little ex- 
crcifcd my thoughts in the reflcftion what (hould be 
the reafon why hop-c!over and broad-clover feed 
fliould often come up fo partially in the fame field, 
where the nature of the earth has been the fame, the 
fcafon the fame, and the tiiiagc the fame y yet I 
have had fome lands in the fame field, and that more 
than once, where the clover has not come up at aJl, 
or but fparingly, when at the fame time it has come 
up in another part of the ground very profperoufly. 
I am not able to account for it otherwife than that 

Ifuf. 
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I fuipeft we have fometimes fowed fome of the cl<5* 
vcr-feed, as is ufual, after the day*s-work of har* 
rowing has been over, in order to cut out work for 
the hories the next day, and then rain has fallen in 
the night, or the next day, fo as to hinder the 
harrowing the feed in for a day or two^ or fun-Ihiny^ 
or windy weather has come, fo as to dry the feed^ 
and we have negledked to heal it with th^ harrows 
next day, other bufinefs intervening, and fo the 
feed has perifhed; . I muft confefs I cannot advance 
this beyond a probable hypothefis for want of having 
kept a diary of the fad, therefore leave the reader 

to make the bell he can of the hint I ,give. 

' Pliny fays, caution muft be ufed in fowing the 

medic^clover, which ought to be covered in as ibon 

as fowed) left it fhould be burnt up. 

df fowing §. io» Farmer Miles fays, he has often known^ 

tursips on^j^gfg pg^ )^^y^ provcd rank, fo as to have made 

apeas-er ^^ ground mellow^ that turnips have been fown 

thereon^ as foon as the peas were removed, and har** 

rowed-in without ploughing, and . it has had very 

good fucceis. 

Of turnip- §. II, My gardener afHrms, if turnip-feed be 

^"^^'^'"|Mropped, and in digging covered over with earth, he 

ground, has the next year found fuch feed frefh and good; 

and, when the earth was turned back again, it has 

grown, and produced good turnips. — 1 aflced him 

how that could be, fince it is laid, if turnips be 

fown, and no rain falls in fome (hort time, the Iced 

will die and never come up. — He faid, that was 

true i for when it lies on the top of the earth, and 

but juft harrow ed-in, if nine or ten days hot weather 

come upon it, it will never come up, but in this it 

was turned a fpade deeper under ground. 

Thctlmcof §• ^^* T^^ Ncwtown-men, who houghed my 

houghing, tumips this year ( 1 707) having made it their bufineis 

f De medica cavendum, ne adurator^ tetrac^ue protinas integi 
debet. Flin. lib. 18 fo. 388. 

for 
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Ibr many years to hough turnips, affures me^ that it 
is beft to hough turnips as foon as they have four 
Jcavcs, that is, as they explain it, the two feed- 
leaves, and the two fucceeding leaves, provided they 
are grown big enough to be out of danger of being 
buried in houghing. 

§. 13. In houghing turnips I fuppofe care ought Manner of 
to be taken to hough thofe up that are deepeft rooted tSS"^ 
in the earth, and to leave thofe that grow upon, and 
moft out of the earth, without much regarding their 
bignefs, inafmuch as they that lie on the ground^ 
and have room to grow, will quickly be the biggeft 
turnips. 

§. 14. A dry leafon is the beft for houghing ^ ^JJ/**" 
turnips, becaufe neither the weeds nor the turnips houghing* 
housed up will be fo apt to grow again. turnips. 

$. 15. I am apt to think the beft way to manage Bcft way of 
turnips (the feed of which is impatient of growth, managing 
and apt to burft in too much wet, as alfo to corrupt, *'"°*^ ** ' 
if the ground be fo dry as only to give it a damp, 
but not wet enough to fet it on growing) is, firft to 
harrow the ground fine, then to roll it with a roller 
big enough to break the little clods, and fo to let it 
lie till the next rain ; then the ground being mellow^ 
to fow the feed, and harrow it in with (hort-tined 
harrows, which nlay not open the ground too deep^ 
nor bury the feed ; then roll it again with an one- 
horfe roller^ in order to keep the moifture in the 
ground as deep as the feed may lie ; for the furface 
of the ground muft not be dried before the feed can 
^Wkerootj which maybe in two days and t\o nights, 
Wid'yetthe furface of the earth muft be fo fine, and 
fo lightly compreflcd, that the feed may fpear 
through. — The myftery of the fuccefs or mifcarriagc 
ofa crop of turnips confifts in thefe four things, viz. 
firft in the feed's not lying too deep-, fecondly, in it*s 
^ot lying too wet, which'it cannot eafily do if har- 
fowed-in fhallow, for the furface of the earth is foon 
Vol. IL C . dry; 
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dry; thirdly, in it*s not lying too dry, and fourth* 
ly, in it's lying in a fine bed. 
Id. in cUy- Turnips ought, in clay-land, to be but juft harrow- 
Jand. cd-in with a bulh, as light as may be, that the turnip* 
root may grow upon the ground j for it will not be 
able to grow to it'sdimenfions within theclay-ground, 
or can it, if it be checked in it's growth by a ftiff 
ground, be fweet,'becaufe, for want of room, die exu- 
berancy of it's juice will make it knotty and fticky. 
I have often confidered the nature of turnips, par- 
ticularly with relation to the foil of our hilly-country, 
and do think we are like to be deprived of that be- 
nefit others have from turnips, becaufe our ground 
is fo cold and backward in it's produftion, that wc 
can never expeft to fow a crop of turnips after a crop 
of hot-four peas ; for in the firft place hot-fpur peas 
will be late ripe with us, and, if we could rid that 
crop by the middle of June, yet that is too late to 
fow turnips with us, on account of the drought that 
reigns over us at that time, nor would turnips have 
time enough, in fo cold a country as our's is, to 
grow to perfeftion. — If we fow in the beginning of 
May, the turnip will not feed with us the fame fum- 
mer; fothat it is plain we cannot have two crops the 
fame fummer, but the crop of turnips, which is ha- 
zardous, muft ftand in the room of a crop of corn.— 
The beft way I can propofe for a crop of turnips in our 
country is, to winter-fsdlow the fecond or third year's 
clover-ground, which will be rather too poor to bear 
a crop of barley without the foil of folding, and then 
jto fow turnips the beginning of May, and if they 
fucceed, you will have all the May-fhowers to for- 
- ward them, and time enough, if the firft fowing 
fails, to try again, and, if you (hould not fucceed at 
laft, the ground will be very fufficiently, and excel- 
lently well hufbanded to plough again, and fow 
winter-vetches in Auguft : all things confidered here 
is the leaft lofs every way, as I could demonftratc, 

§. 1 6. With 
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$. 1 6. With us at Crux-Eafton, turnips will be White. 
fleeter in white than in our clay grouifd, as I have ^^^ ^^ 
obferved in a garden-pot with one part of it clay- fortumipH 
land, and the other white down-land : always from |" jhfir^** 
the white-land there comes a very fweet turnip, but fwecmcft. 
from the day-land a rank turnip that the people can- 
not cat;— I fuppofe, if a ground confifted of thefc 
two forts of land, the iheep would lie on the turnips 
of the white-land. 

But notwithftanding this, January loth (anno white- 
1698) going to Holt by Burbagc I afked a farmer land bad 
whether white lightifti land might not bear turnips, auW^*' 
and he faid, by no means, it was the worft fort of rape-roots* 
land of all for them ; the blackifli fandy earth, or 
rcdifli fandy earth were the beft.— Another farmer I 
met wi$h afterwards faid the fame, and they agreed 
the beft time for fowing them was about St. James's- 
tide. [Note, if they art fowed earlier in the fum- 
nier, the fun will ripen them, and bring them on fo 
faft, that they will be apt to run to feed. J Charlock, 
rape, and turnip-feed are not eafily diftinguilhable, 
and flieep will eat of the rape-roots as well as of the 
turnip-roots, and it is of the fame nature, and the 
fome ibrt of land agrees with it ; only the rape-root 
docs not grow fo large as the true turnip-root does ; 
yet many farmers about Burbage buy of it to fow. 

^. 1 7. Mr. Cooper of Berkfliire fowed four acres Turnips, if 
of turnips laft fummer (anno 1699) and ploughed "atcnl^^y 
them up at fpring, and fowed the ground to peas *, take root 
and the little dwarfilh turnips that were left behind ^f^y"^ine. 
uneiften, notwithftanding his ploughing them up, 
took root again, and were then in great quantities 
run to feed, and had much damaged his crop of 
peas; but the feed being dropped he intended, 
after the peas were off, to barrow them in. 

§. 18. Being in company with Mr. Gouch, aofthchan- 
Nortojk gonricman, we difcourfed about the turnip- ^T^**^^ 
hufbandry of Norfolk ; I could not find that they amo^? ^"^ 

» C a fo turnips. 
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fo much valued the harm the fly did to their turnips, 
while they were young and tender in the leaf, as they 
did a diftemper or diieaie that fell on the roots of 
their turnips, which they called the hanbery^ allud- 
ing it feems, as he faid, to the like diftemper in a 
horfe's heel, which was a warty excrefcence, that 
would fometimes grow to the bignefs of one's fift, 
and that fome years this diilemper would take whole 
fields, and, after it began to grow in the turnips, 
they would never thrive.— No one, he faid, could 
ever find out the caufe of this diieaie. — I told him, I 
thought it mufl: proceed from the egg of a worm or 
fly that was laid in the turnip, in the place where it 
had been bit, and the little maggot lay in the hollow 
place, which, with it*s tail continually working cir- 
cularly, formed the juice of the turnip into a round 
excrefcence about itfelf, in which it continued grow- 
ing, like that of the oak-apple '. 

GRASSES, 

> After blaming the pradice of patting a flock of flieep into a 
brgc ground of turnips without dividing it, by which they will 
deftroy as many in a fortnight as would keep them a whole wineer* 
Mr. Tull proceeds to give an account of the three manners of 
fpending turnips with iheep, which are common to thofe driUed» 
and to thofe fown in the random way. 

The firft manner now in ufe is, to divide the ground of turnipt 
by hurdles, giving them leave to come upon no more at a time 
than they can eat in one day, and fo advance the hurdles Luther 
into the ground daily, until all be fpent ; but we mufl obferve, 
that they never eat them clean this way, but leave the bottoms and 
outfides of the turnips they have fcooped in the ground. Thele 
bottoms people pull up with iron crooks made for that purpofe ; 
but their cavities being tainted with urine, dung, and dirt from 
their feet, tho' the (beep do eat fome of the pieces, they walle 
more,, and many the crooks leave behind in the earth, and evea 
what they do eat of this tainted food, cannot nourifh them lb 
well as that which isfrefhand cleanly. 

The fecond manner i^ to move the hurdles every day, as in the 
£rfl i but, that the (heep may not tread upon the turnips, they 
pull them up firft, and then advance the hurdles as fiir daily as 
the turnips are pulled up, and no farther: by this means there is 
not that wade made as in the other way ; the food is eaten fnih 

and 
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5. !• TTIY my own obfervation I am fenfiblc, that, Graflb m. 
Ij as the fort of grafs every ground bears ^^^ ^j^^ 
(which is beft diicovered by it's ear or panicle) is agoodndsof 
certain indication of the nature of the foil, fo by the *^« ^' 
thinnels of the culm, which carries the ear or panicle, 
and the fhortnefs of the ear or panicle compared to 
what you may obferve it to be in other grounds, 
you may make a right eftimate of the goodnefs or 
poverty of any ground carrying fuch or fuch a fort 
of grafs ; for the reafon holds as well in this cafe as 
it does in corn 5 therefore it is very neceflary for our 
huibandman to underftand the Englifli pailure, and / 

meadow-graffis. 

§. 2. The cow-quake grafs, or gramen tremulum. The cow- 
though a very poor and flender grafs, is no indi-*i"*^' *^ 
cadon of poor land where it grows; for Mr. Ray 

snl desD^ and die tnrnipa are pallod up with lefs labour than 
their pieces caabct 

The third jnaaaer is to poll them ap» and to carry them into 
feme other grouid in a cart or waggon* and there Ipread them 
C'vay day on a new place, where the fheep will eat them up clean, 
bodileaf and root« This is done when there is land not far off. 
which has more need of dung than that where the turnips grow, 
which perhaps is aUb too wet for fheep in the winter, and then the 
taroipa will, h^ the too j^eat moifture and dirt of the foil, fpoil 
the fheep, and, m kme foils, give them the rot ; yet fuch ground 
Witt hnng forth more and ^larger turnips than dry land, aid 
when th^^e <acried off and eaten on ploughed ground in dry 
wnAeii,, and en .green-fwQrd in wet weather, the fheep will 
t^nrc modi better 1 and that moift foil, not being trodden by the 
^btep, willteinmiich the betur order for a crop of corn; 
andranerally, the expence of hurdles and removing them being 
^sveo^ wibnore.thsm countervail the labour of carrying off the 
tomipo^^Tbiji muft always be carried off the ground lor cows 
^OKea^ lahick will be falted by them, and fome hay in the 
whiter. 

C 3 (ays. 
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fays, it is the moft common grafs of any in all the 
pafture grounds throughout England, Hoc genus in 
pafcuis per totam Angliam vulgatiffimum eft : in 
omnibus quas unquam luftravit Clufius regionibus 
prata multis locis veftit. Fo. 1 274. 
®°^*^ §• 3« The gramen parvum repens purpurea fpica, 

wSarimd ^r ^"^^U creeping grafs, is no indication ot bad 
fmooth- ground, though a very bad grafs : Ray fays, vol. 2. 
m&^ fo. 1286. itis very common in paftures. — It feemsto 
have a great fweetnefs in it. — The fame may be faid 
of the gramen criftatum, for that alfo abounds every 
where in our meadows and paftures. It is in Englilh 
called fmooth-crefted grafc. 
^^f^ §. 4. As I conceive, it may be laid down for a ge- 
f ndure"^ neral rule, that all fuch plants as are perennial will 
wintor. bear fowing as well at autumn, i. e. before winter, as at 
fpring, provided they are fowed early enough to take 
good root before winter, the difficulty lying here ; 
for they are plants that will endure many winters ; 
thus may you fow rye-grafs, broad-clover, hop- 
clover, French-grafs, &c. 

I happened to carry out in my dung fome winnow- 
ings of clover-feed, and laid them on two ridges of 
land where I had fowed wheat : the clover came up 
very thick at harveft ; but was not fo rank as the 
barley-clover, it being kept down by the wheat.— It 
was a very wet, but not a hard frofty winter ; but 
from hence I do infer, that clover-feed will endure 
the winter, nor will it feed the next fummer, nor 
damage the wheat. 
Japing of §• 5- This day, being the 30th of May (anno 
Ac feed- 1707) walking in the fields at Mr. Raymond's I ob* 
vdTcli. ferved that the feed-veffels, or cups of all the feveral 
fqrts of graffes in the meadows, gape in their flower- 
ing-time, fo that the miftrefs or plyme (from whence 
the flower arifes, which is the firft principle of the 
feed, and no bigger than the point of a needle) may 
cafily be conceived to be hurt by bad weather, fuch 

as 
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as Mights, mildews, rain, &c. I alfo obferved the 
ibed-veflels of the barley to gape. ^ 

I impute the great quantity of grades this fum- 
mer, 1705, to the advantage of the great drought 
die grafs-flowers had in flowering-tinfie, the farina- 
ceous or flowering feeds on the ftamina not having 
been waflied off by rain. 

§. 6. Hop-clover and broad-clover grafles feem ^^*H?*' 
to my eye, by their deeper colour the fecond ycar^dbroad- 
than the firft, not to be fo fwect a food then as in the clover. 
firft year, when they are brighter coloured. 

§• 7. As broad-clover falls off of it*s fwectnefs ^J^^^r 
after Midfummer (as elfewhere hinted) and will not Si^^fwect- 
then fat ewes and lambs, as natural grafs in a good ^^(f,;^^ 
pafture will do, fo I doubt not but all grafles do *' * " 
abate of their fweecnefs and fpirit at that time of the ' 
year. 

f. 8. Varro fays the medic feed ought to be fowed of the 
in the morning after the dew is off; and no more ™^ *^ ®* • 
ought to be lowed than can be covered-in by the 
harrows the fame day ; for, if not covered, the lead 
wet may deftroy it. 

P<^ lecundam diei horam vel tertiam fpargendum 
eft, cum jam omnis humor ible ventove deterfus eft, 
neque amplius prpjici debet quam quod eodem die 
pofiit operiri, nam, fi non inceffit, quantulocunque 
humore prius quam obruatur corrumpitur. — 1 be- 
lieve this feed, as well as vetches, and other grain 
that come up in the ihorter time, takes in moifture 
very faff, and is apt therefore, if not lowed dry, tp 
hxrA and corrupt; ^ 

C 4 §. 9. I 

^ The medic or Laferne fo much extolled hy ancient writers 
liad not been long introduced into England* and was very little 
known in the time of oar aathor. Mr. Tull s defcription of it is 
as follows. ** It's leaves refemble thofe of trefoil : it Dears a bine 
" bloflbm very like to double violets, leaving apod like a fcrew, 
^ which contains the feeds about the bignefs of broad-clover, 
1* tho* bnger and more of the kidney fhape* It*s tap-root pene- 

" trates 
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Hop and §. 9. I have often fufpefted, that the hop-clover 
dovernot ^^^ broad-clo^ er we few was not of~Englilh ex- 
nativcsof traftion, becaufe it will not laft above two years 
England, ^j^jj^ yg^ j|.' ^lowed, and but three years if we feed it 
as fparingly as poffible, and fow it in the beft land 
we have ; therefore I thought thefe feeds might 
have been brought from Flanders, ^here, as natives, 
they might laft many years j — but I am how (anno 
1707) convinced from Mr. Ray, and from the 
nat4ire of thofe plants : Mr. Ray, in his Hiftory of 
Plants, vol. I . fo. 944, calls the broad-clover wc 
fow — the larger purple meadow trefoil ;— and fhews 
the maniteft differences between it, and our red 
honeyfuckle, and fays,—- it grows in paftures, but 
lefs frequent than the common purple trefoil, and is 
;ilfo fown in fields as food for cattle, and by fome 
called common clover-grafs : and the fame author, 
in his Synopfis Stirpium Britannicarum, fo. 194, 
carries on the comparifon farther, and fays, it is 
not fo durable as the lefler purple meadow trefoil, 
nor does it like that fow itlclf — And of the hop- 
trefoil, vol. I. fo. 949. he makes but two forts, and 
fays, the bigger, which is that we fow, grows in the 
fields among the hedges, efpecially in gravelly 
or fandy foils. — I do indeed conceive, that none 
of thefe trefoils are long-lived, not only becaufe 

*' trates deeper into the earth than any other veg^tablp it pro* 
•* daceth." — He is of opinion however, from fome reafons he 
there mentions, that there is no hope of making any improve- 
ment by planting it in England* in any manner pradifed by the 
anticnts or moderns, and relates the great expence and pains the> 
Romans were at to raife it; but to thofe, who are defirous of 
making the experiment, he recommends his new. Horfe-hoeing 
Hufbandry as the only method to obtain it. Mr. Miller calls it 
an extreme hardy plant, and is pofitive it will fucceed well in 
England, but feems to agree with Mr. Tull, that it cannot be 
cultivated here to any good purpofe by the old method of huf- 
bandry ; for the rules he lays down for it^s culture are all accor- 
ding to Mr. TuU's manner, by the drill, and the hoe-plough. Sec 
Jiis diredlions at large under the article. — Medica. 

they 
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tliey have tap-roots poorly maintained by fibres (of 
which thole we fow have fewer, apd are leu nouriflied 
by the capillary roots than the others, they being 
pretty well matted) but alfo becaufe I find the white 
honeyfuckle, the purple, and the lefler hop-clover to 
increafe and decreafe yearly in a manifeft manner, 
according as youimproveorimpoveriih your ground; 
if you inriprove it with manure or alhes, you may 
raife a great quantity of it, I judge, from the feed, 
but if you mow it, and with-hold your dung, it 
will die away in two or three years time. — The 
• white honeyfuckle, I think, ought chiefly to be •Dutch 
managed by manures, where it likes aground, be-dovcr. 
caule it is fweet food, and by it's tray ling ftalks takes 
root at the joints, and matts extreamly, and ibon 
over-runs a ground, and is therefore, I believe, the 
longpft liver. 

§. 10. The more ftony your ground is the more '^^ ^^"^ 
reafon to fow clover, becaufe thereby the barley ft^ny^j^^^ 
may be the better raked up ; inafmuch as either hop 
or broad-clever will bear-up the barley from the 
ftones, but rye-grafs, it feems, is not ferviceable on 
that account. 

§. 1 1. I find that broad-clover, fowed on ftrong Broad- 
clay-land, which is apt to run to fword, is not fOf^nttJo"* 
apt to run to grafs, if mowed, as when fed ; for ^afs when 
when it is mowed, the clover-grafsruns fo rank, that ^^'^^^ 
it fhades and deprefles the natural grafs, which it^o^. 
cannot do when ted ; befides, the feeding oi cattle 
brings a foil to it, which encourages the natural ^ 

grais, but kills the broad-clover ; for, where the 
cow-dung lies, the broad-clover will turn white and 
rot underneath it, and dunging of fown-grafTes, 
fuch as f^int-foin, inftead of enriching them, brings 
on the natural grafs. 

§. 12. It feems to me a very great difficulty how inquky in- 
to account for the growing or not growing of^jj^J^^* 
brpad-clover, whether lowed in the fpring, or atdovcroftta 

autumn ^^*' 
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autumn with a wheat-crop ; for I have often ob- 

ferved fome lands in the fame ground to fail, where 

the nature of the foil has been the fame. — On the 

utmoft refledion I can make, I do conclude, that 

(bmetimes, where fields are fown with wheat and 

broad-clover, the clover has failed on account of 

the coldnefs and wetnefs of the ground, and I make 

the fame judgment of broad or hop-clover fowcd 

with oats, efpecially if fown early in the fpring, 

when, though the land may not be too cold, neither 

in it's own nature, nor through rain, &c. for oats, 

yet it may be to Sot clover-feed. — And though 

white-ground in it's own nature be dry and warm, 

yet it is hollow anH light, and, being alfo poor, the 

cold of the fpring often pierces it, and fo in fucn grounds 

the hop-clover as often dies as in cold clay-ground. 

— And it often happens, that three or four acres in a 

large ground may fail by being fowed wetter than 

the reft, by the falling of rain, which might put a 

ftop to the lowing of the oats for two or three days, 

and then you may be obliged to fow again before 

the ground may be dry enough for the clover-feed, 

though it may do well enough for the oats. — ^Notc 

therefore for the future to obferve more critically 

whfcther this diverfity does not hold. — From hence 

feems to arifc the caufe, why broad-clover (eldom 

fucceeds fo well with black oats as with white, be- 

caufe they are fowed early, and while the ground is 

^ cold, and therefore the more care ought to be taken. 

bro^tcTo? §. 13- The autumn-clover, which (hoots up at 

T«r. the banning of September, arifing from a young 

bud, and being full of fap as well as of but a fhurt 

length, is ealily fed and maintained throughout the 

winter, «id therefore to be faved by being hayncd ; 

but the firft year's clover, which comes up among 

the corn, or the growth of aftermafs-clovcr, being 

before autumn grown to a good length, requires too 

much nourilhmcnt (when nature is .withdrawing it's 

ftrcngdi 
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it*s flrength in order to form and nourifh the buds 
of the next fpring) to be maintained during the 
wifltcr, and therefore ought to be fed down, be- 
caufe otherwiie it would die on the ground. 

f 14. I left a patch of Frenchgrafs for feed, and £"^j^"J2 
it brittal much ; I foon eat down the aftermafs, and^^^^'^lrit* 
hayned it from the middk of Auguft, or the begin- ting, 
ning of September, for the next fummer*s crop : the^** ^ *'• 
2d of Oftober^anao 1704) I went to fee whether 
the brittings came up, or not ; I found they came 
up very thick on the ground, with their feed* leaves, 
and eftabiiihed trefoil leaves, and with farther fobo- 
ks prepared at the roots for the next year, and I 
believed they would do well, not having been fed 
otherwife than as above ; for this feeding of the 
aftermals, to eat down the rowet, that the brittings 
might grow, did them good. A day or two after I 
obfcrved broad-clover and hop-clover in their feed- 
leaves, and their trefoil -leaves, very plentiful from 
britdngs ; therefore the favouring fuch grounds a 
month ai^r britting, and in rains, advifeable. 

§.15. Broad-clover of the fir ft year, i.e. after Fira year'* 
the ftubble, is forwarder in it's growth, and fprings ^^J^ ^ 
fafter than the fecond year's growth will do *, there- beft earif 
fore, if you would have early grafs for your horfes, S^*J? ^^ 
a clofe of the firft year's growth is fitted for them.-^ ^ "* 
The fibres of the roots of the young clover are more 
fpungy than thofe of the fecond year's growth ; the 
glands alfo of the former are tenderer, and more 
eafily admit of the philtradon of the juices through 
them than the latter do, and therefore the young 
bud fprouts fafter than that of the next year's 
growth. dJvS' 

§. 16. Having faidfomething of die great fervicetheTc^nd 
of twenty or thirty acres of broad clover to fupport y**'''* 
great catdie in a dry feafon, in July and Auguft, g^^J^T- 
when there is more efpecially a ftop to vegetation tie in die 
for a month or five weeks, I have this fpring (^^^o^atSS'^ of 

3 1 719) «tttlc,f.i7. 
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1719) found fuch twenty or thirty acres of broad- 
clover, of the iecond year's growth, of equal fenrice 
to what it had been in July and Auguft; for this 
year my broad-clover Supported my great cattle 
from the middle of April to the middle, of May. 

As I found the broad-clover of the faid grounds 

beneficial the former year in July and Auguft, fo 
without the fame relief this fpring my great cattle 
muft have ftarved ; for my fodder-ftraw was gone 
by the middle of April, and no rain had fallen for 
five weeks before, and the wind bad been north 
and eafterly for fix weeks, fo that no grafs of any 
other kind did wag, and yet the twenty acres of 
broad-clover did from Mid-April to Mid-May 
maintain twenty-three yearlings, and eight fteers of 
four years growth, befides a great many hc^, and 
yet the pafture grew on them, and run more and 
more to a head every day, though early in the fpring 
the fheep had fed it down bare, fo that the ground 
was not hayned till the beginning of April, and the 
wind, as well as drought, oppofed the growth of the 



Of broad" ^' ^ 7' Amongft the many advantages of fowmg 
clover, it's broad-clover one is, that it will grow during the forc- 
"^ part of the winter, and will fupport a few fatting- 

ibeep, giving them a little hay with it, and without 
the grafs being injured by them, provided you keep 
only a few in a large extent of ground, mat they 
may not be forced to bite too clofe ; whereas hop- 
clover will make no'fuch advances in the winter 
months as to ferve fuch an end or purpofe : this is a 
good conveniency to a country gentleman, who 
would fat his own mutton in the winter. 
Broad-cio- §. 1 8. As I remember, Ray fays, that the true 
rooift^" broad-clover grows wild inmoifl fat meadows ^ 
gi^nd. therefore it is no wonder that it fhould fuccecd well 
when fbwed in moifl, fpewy, and Ipringy cold arable. 
—At Holt there is fo cold and fpringy a clay, 

that 
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that die farmers uled not to low it, either to barley, 
oats, or peas, and would but now and then clap in a 
few beans; but farmer Ides (before, or about the 
year 1716) ibweditto broad-clover, and it got a 
very thick fwarth, and carried a deep green colour, 
and yet the ground was not laid round, but was 
laid down flat. 

Farmer Lavington of Wiltfliire was of opinion, w. black, 
that a black, landy, mellow land was the beft ground [^'IJ^^^^^ 
for broad^dover, and that the old broad-clover hay 
was as good as old meadow hay, only in foddering- 
the leaves of the clover were apt to fall off, and fo it 

made more wafte than the other. Mr. Raymond 

laid, the broad-clover hay was fo lufcious, that nei- 
ther iheep nor cows liked it fo well as common mea- 
dow hay i — but farmer Lavington replied, he found 
not but that with change they liked it as well as the 
beft hay. 

§. 19. It often happens, that, when dry fpringspfciam: 
and fummers follow after the fowing of clover-graf- J-p^^^ 
fes, they will come up in a blade, and die away 
again without any (ign of a blade appearing at har- 
veil, and yet about that time on the following fum- 
mer a thick blade ihall appear abpve ground, and 
produce a good crop : this happens when the blade 
only was killed by the drought ; but the root had 
cfcaped, and fo Iprung up again when rain came<— . 
When the blade appears in the fpring^ tho' it dies 
away again, you may have hopes of it*s reviving, 
but, if it never appeared, there can be no hopes at 
aU. 

§. 20. A Gloucefterfliire gentleman (hewed me sickly do- 
his broad-clover, and faid, fome part of it had been ^\^^^^ 
dunged, and was the better for it; — but, when I had healthy 
examined it, I found the land to be of a wet, cold "wwcJ, 
nature, and I fufpedted that molt part of that which 
was not dunged was killed by the wet, and I believ- 
ed much of the other was killed by the dung-, but 

it 
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It is true, fo much of it as cfcapcd grew the thicker 
and ranker for it, being fupported by the dung, as 
' by a cordial^ againft the wet. This broad-^dovcr 
turned yellow ; therefore, if it did not recover it's 
colour, efpecially if it put forth frefti buds at the 
root, I thought he Ihould feed it down, though if it 
recovered of it*3 fickly look, it ought to be mowed. 
Cows §. 21. I have heard fay, that broad clover would 

k"u^b"^d "^^ come again where the cows had dunged, and I 
clovci\°* " do. believe it, efpecially where it falls broad on the 
grafs ; for I have turned up fuch cow-dung, and 
found the broad-clover under it perfeftly whitened, 
and rotted by the dung, which roots I fuppofe were 
forced by the dung in fuch a manner as thereby to 
be killed, as it fares with kitchen-plants, 
of favour- §. 22. November tlic 5th (anno 1703) I cut up 
ing bro2d- fevcral roots of broad-clover, and found the top of 
Frlnch- the root divide itfelf into many tufts, as the French- 
gi-afs in grafs Toot docs, through the center of which tufts 
&c.^Tc^i'. ^^^ ^^"^ foboles are formed, and iflue out ; I found 
14. at this time of the year moft of the foboles formed 

for the next year grown enough to be bit off by the 
Ihecp, which I conclude muft put nature very back- 
ward, and caufe Jier to form another centrical bud 
within the foldings of that bit off; therefore great 
favour ought to be ftiown to fuch grafies at this time 

of the year j but as for rye-grafs, and other fuch- 

like grafles, though their roots divide themfelves in- 
to tults, from the center of which alfo, as through a 
fheath, the new fpires of grafs fpring up, yet it is 
but of one continued fpring of grafs, not made up 
of diflimilar parts, and fo it has no leafy head to be 
taken off, to fo great damage as the French- grafs 
has ; but being bit off, it has fimilar fuccedaneous 
parts, which carry on it's growth, and fo winter- 
Sluof do. *<^eding does not hurt it. 

vcr, 5rc. §. 23. My men were fallowing up a field that had 

andmfe- jj^gj^ ^^q y^^rs fowcd to broad-clover : I wondered 

to 
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to fee fuch abundance of flender carrotty*roots turn- 
ed up by the plough, and ftaring an-end ; I pluck* 
ed at them and drew fome of them up, and found 
they were the broad-clover roots j I mcafured them, 
and found moft of them to be eleven inches long in 
the tap-root : it is evident from hence of what con- 
fcquencc the d?pth and ftrength of the foil is as well 
to broad -clover roots as to carxots and parfnips, and 
to hop-clover too i for quickly ^ter I dug up a hop- 
dover root of two years growth ; it was in pretty 
good ftrong ground, and I found it to be in length 
about && inches, and very thick, when compared 
with a root or two of the fame year's growth j I 
pulled another root of hop-clovef, in a piece of 
white-land, in the fame ground, but it was very 
(lender and weak compared with the other, and not 
fo long.— From hence it is plain, as has been be- 
fore obferved, that in good land the clover is neither 
hurt by the fun, nor tore up by the cattle, as it is in 
poor land : it is alfo apparent, from the deep pene- 
uating of it's tap-roots, how ncceffary it is their 
inokl Oiould be made fine and eafy to them when 
they are fown. I alfo examined the rye-grafs^ and 
I found it confifted of an innumerable number of 
ihort hairy capillary roots, and confequently feeds 
on the fat furface of the ground, and theretore at 
Midfummer, when ground is burning, it fooneft 
bums, and is beft and chiefeft in the fpring, and at 
autumn -, nor need ground be fo fine, nor fo deep, 
nor fo rich for it, as for either French-grafs or clo- 
ver. Rye-grafs improves for a year or two, or 
three years 5 whereas the clover dies away, and dif-The good 
improves the furface of the land, tho' indeed it im* conjiition 
proves yearly by pafturing of cattle, by the heat of^oUgS- 
the fun, and by the moifture of both rain and dew* ment that 
§. a4. The flourilhing condition of plants is nogJ^^^";^« 
argument fpr the agreement of the ground with perfea the 

them, ^^^^' 
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them, in cafe the feed of fuch plants be the fruit fof 
fake of which they were fown^ for, as before obferv-* 
ed, the plant is the hardieft part, and will often flou- 
ri(h in a foil much too cold to bring the feed of it to 
perfeftion ; thus I can have rank barley-ftraw, and 
rank broad-clover grafs on my clay^grounds, where 
the feed of each will be cold and thin, nor will they 
come to due perfcdlion. 
Id. and in- It is plain from the reafons aforefaid, that the 
fcrcnces. fg^d-partof the feed is the tendereft part of it^ and 
that the plant, or herbaceous part of the feed, is the 
hardieft part of it ; fo that one need not be fo very 
curious in changing the feed of any grain, tho* 
fomewhat degenerated, when you fow not to pro- 
duce feed, but only to raife the grafly or herbaceous 
part of the plant. Therefore what gore or winter- 
vetches, tills, or clover-grafs you may fow only for 
fodder for cattle will do very well from feed* of 
your own growth, taking this caution, that every 
year you buy new feed for what you intend to let 
run to feed, and wherewithal to fow your crops the 
fucceeding year ; except indeed you raife feed of 
winter- vetches of your own faving, it is impoffible, 
if you fow a great quantity of them, to procure feed 
time enough to fow fo early as that grain requires to 
be fown ; fo remifs are farmers in threfhing out their 
winter- vetches for the market. 
Aftermafs §. 25. Our Hamplhire hill-country is fo cold, 
cio'^'^^b^d ^^^^ ^^^ broad-clover aftermafs ripens very indif* 
hay in the ferently, and the juices of it are very cold and four ; 
hill coun- fo that if the hay made of it fods a little in the wet, 
^^' though houfed afterwards never fo dry, it -becomes 
taftelefs : this I had experience of in the year 1 7 1 1 •, 
when I had fuch hay that had taken wet, but was 
reeked very dry, and came out in good order 5 ycc 
the cow-beafts would not eat it for change fo well as 
ftraw, but made wafte of it s and the calves would 

not 
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not touch it •, yet I could fee nothuig more than or- 
dinary in it, but that it had loft it's colour and fmell, 
but was neither wet nor finnowy. 

§. 26. I have obferved, that if a fummer proves Hop-do- 
dry, hop-clover will not hold above one year ; either f^JJ,^^^* 
the flieep, feeding it clofe, pull it up by the roots, proves dry, 
or clfe the root not ftriking deep has no fliade, and ^*^* ^^^ 

fo is burnt up by the fun. But I have a great pre- **"* ^^*^* ' 

fumption, that that evil would be remedied, if we 
laid our grounds down in good heart to hop-clover; 
for then the root would ftrike deep, and would nei- 
ther be injured by feeding at ftubble- time, nor by 
the heat of the fun in fummer. 

§. 27. Mr. Townfend of Cain, in Wilts, tells Manage- 
me, that thereabouts they make great advantage of r**"^®^ 
ploughing the aftermafs of the broad-clover into the vw^in ^ 
ground the fecond year, and then fowing wheat on wiiu. 
it:— they roll it down, he fays, and fome, who have 
deep, tread it down before they plough on it. 

§. 28. The extraordinary finenefs of the wool, Theyoung- 
about All-cannons in Wiltfhire, is imputed to the ^^ f*jf ^^^ 
richnefs of their arable land, which bearing continual the gnUi?*^ 
ploughing, the grafs that fprings up in the fallows is 
thereby always young and tender, as proceeding 
from annual feeds, not from old roots : it holds as 
a general rule in grafles of all forts, that the young- 
er the root the fweeter the grafs. So broad-clover, 
and hop-clover, and rye-grafs too, are much fweeter 
the firft year than the fecond ; it feems therefore to 
be good hufbandry in the hill -country of Hamp* 
ihirt to plough-in the fecond year's broad and hop- 
clover, becaufe, as it is coarfer the fecond year than 
the firft, fo it muft be very coarfe feed in the hill- 
country, where it is often four the firft year. 

§. 29. It feems to me, that in the vale, where ofplough- 
land is good, and lies warm, and brings the broad- J^^s-;n do- 
clover forward, and where they fow wheat late (the vale 'and*^ 
latter end of Oftobcr, or after) they may plough-inhiii-coun- 

Vol. II. D thc^' 
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(he broad-clover pretty early in the fpring, viz. by 
the middle of May, it having been hayned up early 
for that purpofe ; for by that time there may be a 
good burden, being ploughed-in, to improve the 
ground with, and there will be time enough to fbw 
it, either on the fecond, or on the third earth ; for 
the clover will have time to rot by Michaelmafs ; 
hut in the hill-country, where both the land and the 
air are cold, and confequently cannot bring the 
broad-clover forward to a good head early enough 
in the fpring, and where we fow wheat very early 
(in AugufV, or the beginning of September) I do 
not fee how we can have a burden of broad-clover 
on the ground early enough in the fpring to have 
time, when ploughed-in, to rot, and to give the 
ground any more than one earth before [feed-time. 
— Therefore, in the hill-country, I rather advife to 
feed the broad-clover early in the Ipring, and then 
hayn it up, fo that a good burden may be plough*- 
ed«in by the latter end of July, taking a dry time for 
doing it, in order to fow wheat on the back of it, 
i. e. on one earth in Auguft, or by the middle of 
September at fartheft. 
Advantage §. 30. Amongft other advantages of fowingbroad- 
cFoverbe- ^lovcr bcyond hop- clover one is, that, as I have 
yond hop. obfcrved, few thiftles, docks, or other trumpery of 
•lorcr. weeds come up in my broad-clover grounds, in 
comparifon of what come up in the grounds fown 
with hop-clover ; for the broad -clover fpreading, 
and covering the ground fo much more than hop- 
clover does, it kills the weed^ v it alfo grows taller 
t;han hop-clover, and runs up to a good height the 
fecond year's growth, which hop-clover does not, 
and is a great means to fupprefs weeds. The 
growth of weeds in my hop-clover cannot be imput- 
ed to the foulnefs of the feed, becaufe I ufed miiled- 
feed. 

§. 31, Mr. 
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$. 3i, Mr. Hcrrick aflured me from experience,* Broad do- 
tiiat, if, on their rich land in Leicefter(hire, broad- ^w bad ia 



land laid 



to 



clover was fown, when the ground was intended to d^^ _ 
be laid down for a long time to natural grafs, thegrafsin" 
broad-clover would, when it decayed, prevent the^^^^**'' 
ground from fwording to natural grafs. — This 
may very well be in fuch grounds as naturally run 
to grals, as the rich lands of Leicefterlhire do, inaf- 
much as the broad-dovcr may deftroy the very roots 
of the natural grafs, and kill the feedllngs that may 
lie in the ground, and would come up, were they 
not checked. 

§.32. The poorer the ground is the clofcr you Thepoorer 
ought to feed down the fown-graffes: broad-clover ^* §^^°^^ 
and hop-clover ought to be fed down almoft clofe you muft 
to the root ; for, if either broad-clover, or hop clo- 'c«d fown 
ver graft be fown on wKite-land, or be out of proof ^'^ *' 
by the poverty of the ground, and you let them run 
but to a full-grown leaf, it will be of a foliomort 
colour, and fpeckled with black fpecks, which is a 
blight occafioned by the weaknefs of the ground, 
and fuch gr^s, efpecially hop-clover, will eat bit- 
ter, and therefore the grafs of fuch ground (hould 
be alwsQTS kept fed down clofe with Iheep ; for, if 
you let it run up high enough for a bite for a cow, 
no cattle will eat it ; fo the rule holds, as well in 
fown as natural grafies, the poorer the ground is 
the clofer to feed them down. 

§•33 If broad-clover, or hop-clover has a fmall, if dovcrbe 
thin, unfappy leaf, or looks of a foliomort colour, and J.*^»" *°^ 
is out of proof, whatever the nature of the ground broiw^pT 
be, and tho^ generally kind for corn, yet truft not fowvetch- 
fuch a ground at it's firft breaking up, neither to *'* 
vheat, peas, nor barley, for it will difappoint you : 
rather choofe to fow it to vetcKes, and if they prove 
well, you may then promifeyourfelf a good crop of 
barley : this 1 have found by experience to be true. 

D a $. 34. If 
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Bop-cio- §. 34. If hop-clover and broad-clover be fowcd 
wafscomes together, and mowed, the hop-clover aftermafs will 
io nothing, comc to nothing ; confequently the aftermafs of the 
wi Abroad, ^road-clover muft be thinner, 
clover?^ ' §. 35. I conclude that the hop-clover common- 
Hop-clo- ly fowed is not long-lived where it grows wild, not 
Uytd!^^^ above two or three years, as Mr. Ray fays, in areno- 
(is & fabulofis (which I have often obferved) be- 
caufe in all forts of foils that I have known it to be 
fowed in, as well fandy as gravelly, I never heard 
that it lived above two or three years, 
vcr^prefer- §• 3 6. Notwithftanding what I have faid of die 
red to advantages of broad-clover beyond hop-clover, yet 
^oad-clo- J j^now many farmers are of opinion that hop-clover 
See §. 30. is much fweeter feed than broad-clover ; and particu- 
larly one aflures me, if a ground be fowed half and 
half of each, the cattle will never touch broad-clover 
till the hop -clover is eat quite bare.-^He judged 
the broad-clover to be a four feed ; for, faid he, if 
cattle were put into a field of it, they would pare 
away the four grafs round the hedges quite to the 
earth before they would begin on the broad-clover j 
but he faid, the broad- clover hay was much better 
for either great cattle or Ihecp than hop-clover hay, 
which nevcrthelefs was good feed for fheep, if well 
houfed, but the broad-clover hay was full as good 
as any other hill-country hay. 
foU^tVty §• 37' Though I think it anfwers my purpofe, 
o* thirty as Well as others in the hill-country, to fow bop- 
acrcs of clover rather than broad-clover, yet it is very necef- 
verfoi^^fat- ^^^y for me every year to fow from twenty to 
tingbcafb thirty acres of broad-clover, to fupply me for a 
iountry/* fliort time with grafs for my great cattle, when 
v. Fatting other graflcs are either not fo forward in the fpring 
of cattle, 4. as to pafture them, or have been burnt up in a hot 
'^" fummer, and fo have expired till they revive in af- 

tejmafs ; for inftance, broati-clover may be very 
ufcful to ufhcr in the other Iprbg-graffes for a fort- 
night 
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tu^t before hop-clover will be high enough to af- 
ford a bite for great cattle, and» if you mow the 
broad-clover, the aftertnafs will be of great uie, 
when the vigour of the hop-clover is fpent, as alfo 
that of the natural grafles, which will come in turn 
after the hop-clover, and will hold till after the hop- 
clover is gone ; the aftermafs of the broad-clover 
will then fall in tur-n to fuppoit that great ftock of 
cattle maintained hitherto by hop-clover and natural . 
grafs, which you could not otherwife have maintain- 
«i, had you not had fuch a quantity of broad-clover 
aftermafs, or French-grafs aftermafs, to receive 
them till the aftermafs of the hill- country meadows, 
or the natural grals paftures, could be of growth 
enough for chat purpofe. 

§. 38. The farmers ire very apt to fay, that Hop and 
broad-clover impoverilhes land, but hcp-clover does *5*^oad-c!o- 
not — This, as it feems to me, muft be underftood, rcd,^d *" 
if tficy are both mowed 5 for then, broad-clover wi»'5^n«>^ 
being double the burden, no wonder if thereby the fj^^ ^ 
ground be doubly exhaufted ; on the other hand, 
both being fed, it fhould feem, broad-clover main- 
taining twice the cattle that hop-clover will, acre 
for acre, it ihould doubly improve the ground; 
but, to abate of that, it may be objefted, that hop- 
clover being undeniably the fwecter feed confequent- 
ly makes the richer dung, and therefore, being but 
half the quantity in burden, yet being fed, may im- 
prove ground as much as broad-clover. — Cold clays 
are not fit however for hop-clover, and it appears 
to me, that the beft barley ground is the beft hop- 
clover ground. 

§. 39. I have obferved, according to the for- Hop-do- 
wardnefs or backwardnels of the fpring, that about T^^^*^ 
the beginning of May the hop-clover will have run beafts^tiii 
it*s length to it's firft flowering, and then it be- the 9th of 
gins to be pafture for cows and young beafts, and J""^' * 
from thence it Continues on flowering, joint by joint, 
D 3 as 
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as the neft of bud*bloflbnis proceed on in growth, 
ftill leaving a bloflbm behind on the laft joint on a 
ftalk below, and thus it will continue to do till about 
the eighth, or, as it did this year (171 8) till the 
ninth of June, about which time it will have com- 
pleatcd it's height, and the topmoft bloffoms will 
then wither and run to feed ; all which time, being 
about fix weeks, the hop-clover grafs is very hearty 
■ for all great cattle, and they will eat it freely till 
about the 8th or 9th of June, tho* the bloffoms of 
the lowcft joint are feeded j fo long as the feeds 
continue foft and green, and do not turn blackifli, 
fo long the ftalk alfo will retain good fap •, fo until 
this time the hop- clover grafs may be depended on 
for pafture for all forts of great cattle ; flieep alfo 
will eat of it thus long very well, and will bite deep 
of the ftalk. 
Hop-cio- §. 40. * It may be known, whether the hop-clo- 

^^/^^d f ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ much kiln-dried or not, as 

iy fcs ^ well by it's ftrong fragrant fmell as by it*s colour and 

imcii. tafte •, for it has a ftrongrich fmell, if not overheated, 

Hop-cio- §.41. Walking in the hop-clover ground of the 

t^'^^^jf ^f fecond winter's growth on the 26th of January 

the ground (anno 1702) I obferved more particularly than I 

fwdTJ"^^'^* had done before, that not only many hop-clover 

With <hecp, roots had been drawn out of the ground by the fheep, 

aud inie-' and lay without any hold at all, but half the hop- 

^^^^^' clover tufts alfo were more or lefs drawn out of the 

ground, fomc for inftance half out, others not fo 

much, but in general they were all of them jogged 

or loofencd, which was occafioncd by the lheep*s 

being kept hard on them, and often biting in laft 

fummer's and this winter's feeding, but more efpe- 

cially in this laft winter, which proving very wet, 

* Mr. Miller fays, in the chofce of broad-clover feed that 
which is of a bright yellowiih colour, a little inclining to 
brown, {hould be preferred, but the black rejeQe<L as good for 

the 
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the roots were the more loofened or drawrt out ; 
befides by the great vacancies among the tufts of 
the clover, compared with the firft thicknefs they 
appeared in after harveft, it was vifible vaft quan- 
tities had perifhedin the aforefaid manner before the 
fecond winter ; nor can it but ftand to reafon, that 
by their roots being thus Ihaken, and halFdraWn out 
of the ground, they muft be much weakened in 
their growth, and kept backward, no lefs thah trees 
are that fuffer by fuch loofening at their roots.— 
This is therefore a ftrpng inducement to me to think 
fummer-fatting of fheep more profitable than a win- 
ter-breeding ftock, whereby the winter charges of 
the latter is altogether avoided, and the clover, be- 
ing winter- hay ned for the fummer-fatting, four times 
the quantity may be expefted to be well-grown and 
deep-rooted, and, fuch fatting-lheep being to be 
well kept, there will be no danger of their much 
injuring the clover in the fummer. 

§. 42. Mr. Webb of Mountain-farley fbwed the of wild 
wild white and red broad-clover, or honeyluckle, and it ^j^b^ro-!^. 
holds the ground and decays not : he fays, it is prac- clover or 
tifed in Suflex, ahd that he had his feed from thence. j!®"y- 

§. 43. ^ The melilotleaves are generally nicked sce C\s^ 
in the edges by fome infeft that knaws them : Mr. of the 
Bobart and I were looking on a t)lant of it in his '*^*^^r°^j[7 

garden, that was fo bit ; he faid, he never 

faw a plant of it but what had it*s leaves bit in 

that manner. This cannot always be done by 

a worm in the fame manner the peas are, for 
there were many collateral branches of it at Mr. 
Bobart's, which ftdod a foot and an half high, and 
had Ihot after it was out of the reach of the worm : 

' They, who are dcflrons of being acquainted with the cul- 
ture of the melUbt-trefbiU Or nohfuch, may confuUMr. Miller'^ 
Diaionary, uhder thfe article — Mclilot. I believe there w4l 
very little of it Town in the fields in our author's time, nor is it 
yet grown tommon. ^ 

D 4 quaere 
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quaere therefore what infedl this muft be,— It has 
aifo the name of trifoliutncaballinum in Italy, be- 
caufe horfes are particularly fond of it — it feems it is 
an annual plant. 
Of loufc- §• 44« Some will have the rattle-grafe to be call- 
wort, ed loufe-wort, becaufe it makes the cattle loufy. 
Ray, vol. i. fol. yS^. and Synopfis, foL 162. In 
pratis fterilioribus. 
Of the ho.. §. 45. The broad-clover grafs, which of late 
n^fuckic years (anno 1 707) had obtained fome credit, as a 
^* ' longer living grafs than the common broad- clover, 
and is fown under the name of cow-grafs, I find to 
be the common purple-trefoil, or honeyfuckle tre- 
foil, as defcribed by Mr. Ray, vol. i. fol. 944. di- 
ftinguilhed from the great purple meadow-trefoil, 
which has always hitherto been fowed by the coun- 
try farmers, and I doubt not but always will ; for 
by experience I find the other not to yield half the 
burden, nor indeed, in poor ground, fuch as in our 
hill-cpuntry we commonly lay down to grafs, to be 
a longer liver than the common fort : — but both 
forts being natural to fbme lands, I doubt not but 
they will continue more years therein than when 
fown in poor land, or in a foil not fo agreeable to 
the genius of the plant, 
oftheicf- §. 46. Mr. Hoiyday, a confiderable clothier in 
ftrnicdic- Wiltfhire, was giving me an account, in the year 
Jow^^hio^!' 1707, that the Spanifh wool was always troubled 
ibmcd. "with a burr, and that, in cleanfing fome of the foul- 
eft of it, there came off more coarfe foul wool than 
ordinary, fo that he was tempted to lay it on his 
meadow-ground, to improve it, which brought forth 
a ftrange fort of grafs, that had lafted ever fince, it 
being many years ago. It was, he faid, a three-leav- 
ed grafs, and brought forth yellow flowers, and 
abundance of burrs with feeds in them. — I found 
this to be one of the annual medics I had in my 
garden, with burr;5 for the fecd-vclTels, and by it*s 

feeding 
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feediDg every year, I fuppofe, it maintained itfelf in 
his ground -, but what I take notice of it for, is this, 
he aflured me, in picking the Spanifh fleeces there 
were none but had more or lefs of the burrs inthem, 
which is an argument to me, that the Spaniards fow 
much of this trefoil, it not being a native of their 

country, but brought from Perfia. ^Qusere if it 

may not be a very fweet feed to breed fine wool.— 
Itfecms to me in the leaf to tafte fweetcr than hop- 
clover : I went to fee this trefoil, and found it to be 
the Icfler medic-trefoil that had fmall burrs ; — but 
I fince find by the clothiers, that the Spanilh wool 
has been coarfer for thirty years laft paft than for* 
raerly, which may be occasioned by their fowing 
thefe grafles. 

§. 47. Notwithftanding the great charafter the^^^nr-^ 
Rei rufticae fcriptores give of the cytifus, or fhrub- ftrob-o-e- 
trefoil, for food for all forts of cattle and fowls, and foil.-;- 
Pliny fays,— it is not in danger of being hurt by ^^^^ 
heat, or hail, or fnow, non seftuum, non grandinum^ 
non nivis injuriam expavefcit, yet the ufe of this 
trefoil is not to be transferred into our clime ; for 
Mr. Bobart afiured me, that the plant will not bear 
our winters, unlefs houfed in a green-houfe. 

Columella commending the cytifus for it's great 
ufe for cattle and fowl, fays, there is no climate in 
which this (hrub will not grow plentifully even ia 
the pooreft foil, neque eft uUa regio, in qua non 
poffithujus arbufculaecopiaefle vel maxima, etiam 
maccrrimo folo, fol. 187.— It will not, as above 
noted, endure our winters in England. 

§. 48. One of my tenants told me, rye-grafs wasRyc-grafi. 
what they coveted in the Ifle of Wight beyond hop- 
dover ; for, faid he, the rye-grais will bear the 
winter, and keep to a good head, which the clover 
will not do : I have had, added he, an acre and a 
half of rye-grafs upon tolerable .good ground, which 
I have hayned up from Michaelmafs until within a 

week 
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week of Candlemafs, and from thence to the middle 
of April it hai kept fifteen ewes and fifttert Jatnbs. 

Though I difopptove of dunging Frertch-grafs 
and clover, for teafons noted before, yet it is pro- 
per to dung tye-grafi ; for it niakes the roots of that 
tillow, and mat on the ground, to the utter defttuc- 
tion and fuppreflion of the couch-grafs. 

Mr. Ray fays of the gramen foliaccum, or ryc- 
grafs ; it is a perennial plant, with jointed roots, 
and propagates itfelf by fending forth fibres from 
it's joints, fol. 1263.— —^ And becaufe it*s roots do 
farther propagate, I doubt not but it may be kept 
alive, by dunging it, many years longer than we 
ufually do, or by refrclhing it with foil, when after 
two or three years it begins to decay. 

As rye-graft does not improve land as other 
grafles do, fo it may be prefumcd, if Dr. Wood- 
ward's dof^rirte be true, the rye-grafs roots, being 
very like tht roofs of oats, barley, ^nd wheat, may 
feed on the fame falts of the earth that the roots of 
thofe grains do, arid that the otifices of the rye-grafs 
roots confift of the fanle angles with thofe of the faid 
grains. 

Rye-grafi genetally lafts but three years : Mr. 
Lawrence, near Uptern, Doriet, told me, that he 
had as much rye*grafs feed on eighteen acres of land 
as was worth twenty pound, and after the feed was 
threlhcd out, the hay was better than oat-ftraw fod- 
der.— I faw a reek of it in his backfide, and an oat- 
ftraw reck, which were both laid open to the cattle, 
and they would not touch the ft raw, but had made 
luch an hole into the rye-grafs hay-reek, that it was 
ready to fall.— He faid, if it was mowed green, and 
not for the lucre of the feed, it was excellent good 
for cattle.— He fells the feed for twenty-two pence, 
and two ftiillings per bufhelj ilnd foM^s three tniHiels 
on ah acre, 

Mr. 
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^. Oxenbridge (hewed me fome of his rye^grafai 
hay, and I thought it Was very fine hay •, he looked 
on it, he faid, as his choiceil fodder for his Iheep : 
—he mowed it when in the flower. 

Farmer Ryalls of Dorfetfhire affirmed, he had 
known experienced farmers fay, that the very hee- 
grafs, after mowing the rye-grafs the fame year it 
was fowcd, being ploughed-in, was as good as 
dunging, and would pay for the feed. 

I find all farmers from experience do Jigree, that 
notwithftanding rye-grafi will maintain as many 
cattle on an acre as hop-clover will do, yet it does 
not improve land for corn like hop-clover. — ^Thia 
muft proceed from one of the following two reafbhs, 
or partly from them both : vir. Firft, the rye-grafs 
confifting of a multitude of matty fibres, Which ritn 
on the furface of the ground, they gird and hold it 
fo together, that, when ploughed, they cannot be 
difentangled from it's earth, which cannot there- 
fore be made to work fine. — Secondly, the fibroUs 
thready roots ot rye grafs having great likenefs to 
thofe of wheat and barley, as alfothe fpiry grafs-kaf 
being much like the blade of thofe grains, it may 
well be fufpefted, that the rye-grafs roots fuck 
fimilar juices from the earth with the roots of thofe 
grains, and fo they may rob each other of their fpe- 
cific nourifhment proper to them; whereas, the 
roots of hop and broad-clover being like a carrot, 
and their leaves dlflfefent from the blade of corn, 
they neither gird the earth together, nor feed on 
the fame juices the aforefaid grains are BfelieVed to 
do; for in all refpefts otherwife rye-grafs Ihould 
more improve the ground than hop-clovfer, not oit- 
ly as it feeds more cattle, but alfo as it keeps down 
all weeds, which hop-clbver dots hot. 

A farther reafon why rye-grafs is not fo haturat 

to produce a good crop of corn as clover is, may 

be, becaufe rye-grafs and darnel are by many her- 

^ - balift^ 
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baltfts ranged, as baftard forts of corn, amongft the 
clafles of corn : the roots of rye-grafs are fweet and 
juicy, promifing nothing of ftrong conco£tedfalts ; 
whereas the roots of clover are very hot and tart, 
which argues that they have drawn to them and di- 
gefted many nitrous and fait parts, which, when rot- 
ten in the earth, may well impregnate it. — Quasre 
about the roots of peas-halm, and of the halm of 
vetches ; for I much fuipedl thofe roots to commu- 
nicate to the earth the fame benefit that clover-roots 
do, and a greater benefit than only by mellowing it 
Of mow- §• 49* All plants with piked flowers, as faint- 
ing dole to foin, and which carry a gradation of flowers one 
for tEe&ke ^^^^ another, on the fame fpike, put forth the 
«ftiiciecd«Iowermofl bloflbms on the fame fpike firft, which 
go into feed in the fame order, till at laft the top- 
moft buds flower and feed ; and of plants which 
bear cdaoy flowers on a gradation of joints, as the 
pea, hop-clover, common crow-foot daify of the 
field, &c. I obfervexhe lowermoft blofToms on the 
* joints blow and feed firft ; and I do fufped, that all 
thofe plants which carry their bloflbms on in a fuc- 
ceffive gradation of joints, have thofe feries of joints 
all at firft included in a huddle in one fmall pod ; 
at leafl it has been fo with many, as I have obierved, 
and as before noted of the pea; which duller of 
bloflbms ftill advance upwards, leaving a joint bear- 
ing bloflbms behind, and fo on : thus it is in hop- 
clover I on which when it is in flower, the cattle for 
a fhort fpace of time feed but iparingly, and on the 
uppermoft parts, and topmofl flowers, becaufe, the 
flowers on the lowermofl joints bein^ run to feed, 
the feeds eat bitter, which the cattle diflike.— From 
hence it is obvious, that fuch grafs mowed for feed 
ought to be mowed clofe to the ground, and the 
ftones to be well rolled down ; elfe the beft of the 
6ed, ((rowii% on the lowermoft joints, will be loft« 
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5. 50. * It is evident, that where French-gfafs of Pitwb 
is ibwn, on tbofe parts of each field, where the gni6« 
earth is weak, (hallow, and poor, there the French* 
grals will firit decay. 

$. 51. Being 

' Mr. Miller fays, this plant, if fowii open a dry, gravelly, 
or chalky fojl, will continue eighteen or twenty years ; bat, if 
it be fowR upon a deep, light, moift foil, the roots will ran down 
into the groimd ; and in a wet feafon the moidure will rot the 
roots, fo that it feldom lafts above two years infach places. Thia 
isefieemed one of the beft forts of fodder for moil catde, and 
is a great imprOTement to fhallow chalky hills, upon which it 
ioccQcds better than in any other foil, and will continue many 
yean. Mr. Liile and Mr. Tall both agree with Mr. Miller in 
regard to it^s being damaged by wet, but Mr. Toll mil by no 
means aHow that a ihallow chalky foil is moft proper for it. At 
he has wrote very largely on the colture of this plant, I imagine 
the following excrad fiom his work may be agreeable to th^ 
reader. 

Extract from Mr. Tull, chap. 12. of St Fein, or Sain 
Foin, — Sanum fcenum^ Sandum fcenum, or FreiKh-gnafi. 

There is a vulgar opinion, that St. Foin will not facceed 
on any land, where there is not an under Saturn of ftone or 
chalk, to flop the roots from running deep s elfe, they fay» the 
plants fpend themfelves in the xobts only, and cannot thrive in 
tbofe parts of them which are above the ground. — I am almoft- 
afltamol togive an anfwer to this. — ^'Tis certain that every plant . 
>s nourilhed from it*s roots (as an animal is by his guts) and the 
more and larger roots it has, the more nooriihment it receives* 
And profpers in proportion to it. St. Foin always fucceedi 
where it's roots run deep, and, when it does not fucceed, it ne- 
ver lives to have long roots ; neither can there ever be found a 
plant of it, that lives fo long as to root deejp in a foil that is im- 
proper for it. — An under ftratum of very ttrong day, or other 
earth, which holds water, makes a foil improper for it ; becaufe 
the water kills the root, and never fuffers it to grow to perfec- 
^on. If there be fprings near (or within feveral feet of) the 
(vhce of the foil, St. Foin will die therein in winter, even 
^ it has been vigorous in the firft fummer, and alfo after it 
^h produced a great crop in the fecond fummer. — ^The lighter 
^und the feed will come up from the greater depth, but the 
moft lecure way is, not to fufifer it to be covered deep in any land, 
for thfi heads (or kernels when fwoln) are fo large^, iCnd the necka 
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Wet or $. 5if Being at Holt, I was told byMr. tiailey 
cold land ^qJ Thoipas Milcs (the winter having been exceed- 
for^French ingwct) that the wet winter had killed abundance 
g»& of r rench-grafs round about the country, efpecially 

where 

(or ftriogs thatpafs from the htdks to the heads] fy weak, that, 
if tbe^ lie much more than half an inch deep, they are not ahle 
to rife thro' the incumbent mold ; or, if they are not covered, 

they will be malted * • ^The worft ffpaions to plant it are the 

beginning of winter and in drought of fummer : the beft feafon 
is early in the (pring.— — It is the ftronger when planted alone, 
and when no other crop is fown with it : the worft crop that can 
be fown with it is clover or rye-grafs ; baiiey or oats continue 
but a little while to rob it ; but the other artificial grafles rob it 
for a year or two.— The qualities following are figns by which 
to choofe good feed-— viz. the huik of a bright colour, the ker- 
nel plump, of a light grey or blue colour, or fometimes of a 
ihining black ; --^ yet the feed may be good* tho* the hulk 
is of a dark colour, if that is caufed by it's receiving rain in 
the field, and not by heating in a heap, or in the mow s and, 
ifyou cut the kernel off in the middle, ciofs-ways, and find the 
infideof a grecnifli frefh colour, it isfurely good ; but, if of a yel- 
lowifli colour, and friable about the navel, and thin, or pitted, 
thefe are marks of bad feed. It's manure is foot, peat-afh, or 
coal-a(h. The firft winter is the time to lay it on, after the 
crop of com is off, — [Note, other good farmers there are, who 
fay no afhes or manure (hould be laid on St. Foin till it has been 
fowed two years, for it will force it too much, and the crop 
will not laft fo many years ifafliesbe fowcd as Mr. TuU direfts.] 
— Be fure to fuller no cattle to come on the young St. Foin the 
firft winter, after the com is cut that grows amongft it ; their 
very feet would injure it, by treading the ground hard, as well 
as their mouths by cropping it: nor let any (heep come at it, even 
in the following fummer and winter.^— St. Foin is more profit- 
able either for hay or feed than meadow grafs, for the latter, if 
not cut in good weather, is fpoiled, and yet it muft be cut in 
it's proper feafon, which is but one, whereas there are four fea- 
fons for cutting St. Foin, and ifyou are difappointed in the firft 
of thefe, you may ftay till the fecond, andfoon; befidcs, the 
hilly ground whereon St. Foin is chiefly planted, is more com- 
modious for drying the hay, has Icfs of the morning and evening 

• Mr. Lifie differs from him in this, and advifes, if the ground 
work light and fine, to fowSt. Foin under furrow. See— Of fowing 
St. Foin. 

dews 
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iffloeitit was near the day, — and I fownd it to be 
fo I therefore neither cold nor wet land are proper 
for French-grais. 

§, 52. Being 

dews than the low meadows. The four times for cutting it are, 
— firft, before bloOfaming, — fecpncUy, wbpo in flower* — thir^ilyt 
when tb^ bloffom* are off,— and fourthly, when the feed is ripe. 
He commends the firfl: of thefe, which he Cj^)ls virg^in h^y, 
lupch before the pthers for keeping working; horfes m good 
cafe, or fatdng (beep in winter, and prefers it even to beans« 
peas, and oats. He adds however that this fort of hay is bo( 
to be bad firpm poor ground, that is not cultivated, or manured 
with pMt-albes, foot, or the like.-r-Tbe fecond, or that whicb 
is cut in it^s flower, accordins to the mod common pradic^, 
tho' inferior to the firft, yet far exceeds all other kinds of bay 
commpniy known i|i England. — The third, which is cut whea 
the bloflbm is gone or going off, tho* greater in bulk, la much, 
lefs valuable than the former twQ, ai^df after thefe three, you 
have a fourth chance for good weather when the feed is ripe. 

To make St. Foin h^. — r* A day or two after it is cut, 
whe^ dry on the upper ftde, t\^Q the fwarths two and two tqge- 
th^, oppoiite ways, and the ground will require lefs raking. 
Make tb^m up into little cocks the fame day tbey are turned, if 
convenientljf^you can; for when i( is in cock, a lefs part of it 
will be expofed to the injuries of the weather thap when ia 

fwartb. 'Dew, being of a nitrous penetrating nature, enters 

the pores of tbpfe plants it reaches, and during the night pof- 
feffes the room JFrom whence fome part of the juices is dried out : 
thus it intimately mixes with the remaining fap, ai^d wb^n the 
dew is again exhaled, it carries qp moft oFthe vegetable fpirics 
along with it^ which might have been there fixed, bad they noc 
been taken away in that fubtle vehicle. If St. Foin be fpread 
veiy thin upon the ground, and fo remain for a week in hot 
weather, the fun apd dew will exhauft all it's juices, and leave 
it no more virtue than is in (Iraw. 1 berefore it is beft to keep 
as much of pur hay as we can from being expofed to thedews, 
while i^ ^ iq makiqg, and we have the better opportunity of 
doing it in this than in natural hay, becaufe we may morefafe- 
ly m^keit in larger cocks, for St. Foin cpeks (tho' twice as big 
as cocks of natural hay) by the lefs flexibility of the flf^lk ad- 
mitting tiie sUr, will ren^ain longer without fern^ntin|;. — r^ 
Wh^n ^be firll cocks h^ve flood one nigb^ fpread two, three, 
or more together in a frefli place, a^d, after an hour or two, 
turn them, aj^d niaketbat number up into one cock; but 
when the w«ather is doubtful, let not the cocks be thrown or 
fpreadj bi}t inl^rge them, by fbaking fcveral of them into one, 

and 
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Sir^"! §• 5^' ^*"&^ M^- ]ercmy Horton^s in Wilt^ 

forR^h fl^i^'Cj there were there. Mr. Anthony Metbwin and 

.p^. Mr. Holdway, clothiers, but experienced farmers, 

and I alked them it they dunged their French-^rafs ; 

they 

and thas hollowing tbem to let in the air, continue increafing 
their bulk, and diminiihing their number daily, until thejr be 
fufficiencly dry to be carried to the reek. The beft hay 1 ever 
knew in England, was of St. Foin, made without fpreading, 
or the fun*s fhining on it. This way, tho' it be longer ere 

finiihed, is done with lefs labour than the other. If St. 

Foin be laid up pretty green, in fmall round reeks, with a large 
baiket drawn up the middle, to leave a vent-hole for the moifture ^ 
to tranfpire, it will take no damage. Thefe reeks, as foon 
as the heating is over, ought to be thatched ; and all St. Foin 
reeks, that are made when the hay is full dried in the cocks, 
ought to be thatched immediately after the making them. 

The feed is good for provender, and three bnihds of it, fome 
fay, will go as far in nourifhing horfes, as fonr bufhels of oats. 
All cattle are greedy of it; 1 have known hogs made very good 
pork with it, but whether it will fat them well for bacon, I 
have had no trial. The threfhed hay alfo, when not damag- 
ed by wet, has been found more nouri(hingto horfes than coarle 
water meadow hay, and, when cut fmall by an engine, is much 
better food for cattle than chaffor com. It requires fome ex- 
perience to know the proper degrees of ripenefs, at which the 
feeded St. Foin fliould be cut, for the feed is never all ripe to- 
gether, and, if we fhould defer cutting till the top feeds are 
quite ripe, the lower, which are the beft, would (hed, and be 

loft. The beft time to cut is, when the greateft part of 

the feed is well filled ; the firft-blown ripe, and the laft- blown 

beginning to be full. The colour of the kernel is grey or 

blueiih when ripe, and the hufk, that contains it, is of a brown- 
iih hue, but both of them continue perfe^ly green for fome time 
after full grown, and, if cut in this green plight, will ripen af- 
terwards, have as good a colour, and be as good in all re- 
fpe£b as ihat ripened before cutting, add to wluch, there will 
be lefs danger of it's fhedding. 

St. Foin feed fhould not be cut in the heat of the day, while 
the fun fhines out ; for then much, even of the unripe feed, 
will fhed in mowing : therefore, in very hot weather, the 
.^ mowers fhould begin to work very early in the morning, or 
A Uithi*^ yui^^ rather in the night ; and^ when they perceive the feed to^^igf^ 
leave off, and reft.till toward the evening. After cutting wc 
snuft obf^rve the fame rule as in mowing it» viz. not to make 
this hay while the fan fhines. ><-^ Sometimes it may, if the feed 
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\^ Aid, by no means', Mr. Holdway faid, they 
looked on it in Gloucefterlhirc, that dung did little 
good to French-grafs, the dung chiefly encourage 
«g bennet-gralsy and couch-grafs. — Mr. Methwin 

faidy 

be pcettv near ripev be cocked iromedlately after the fc/tbe : or» 
if the fWarchs muft be turned, let it be done while they are moift, 
not two together, as in the other hay aforementioned. If th« 
fwanh be tamed with the rake's handle, 'ds beft taraife ap the 
ears firil, and let the flub-fide reft on the ground in turning ; but, 
if it be done by the rake's teeth, then let them take hold on the 
i^ob-fide, the ears bearing on the ground in turning Over. It is 
commonly rain that occafions the iwarths to want turning, or 
otherwife, if the fwarths are not very great, we never turn them 
at all; becaufe the fun or wind will quickly dry them.— — 
Somecimes, when we deiign to threih in the field, we make na 
cocks at aM, and but only juft feparate the fwarths in the dew 
of the morning, dividing them into parts of about two feet in 
each part. By this means the St. Foin is fooner dried than 
when it lies thicker, as it muft do, if made into cocks : but, if 
it be cocked at all, the fooner it is made into cocks the better ; 
becanfe, if the fwarths be dry, much of the feed will be loH in 
feparating them, the ears being entangled together : when moift 
t!ie feed iticks faft to the ear i but, when diy, will drop out 
with the lead touch or fhaking^ 

Of threihiog St. Foin there arc two ways, the one, in the 
heat of the dsiv, while the fun (hines, in the field, the other in 
the barn. Of the former, the beft manner is, to have a large 
^^^ P^ggc^l down to the ground, for. two men to threih on. 
Two peHbns carry a fmall iheet, and lay it down clofe to a 
la^ecock, and with two (licks, thrufl under the bottom ofit^ 
gently turn it over, or lift it up upon tlie (heet, and carry, and 
throw it on the great (heet i but, when the cocks are fmall, they 
carry feveral at once, thrown upon the little (heet carefully, 
with forks ; ihofe which are near they carry to the threfhera 
with the forks only, as fall as it is threlhed, one perfon (lands 
to take away the hay, and lay it into a heap, and fometimcs a 
hoy (lands upon it, to make it into a' fmall reek of about a load. 
As often as the great (heet is full, they riddle it thro' a large (icve 
to feparate the feed and chaff from the broken (lalks, and put it 
into facks to be carried into the barn to be winnowed. Two 
threfhcrs will employ two of thefe little (hects, and four perfons 
ia bringing to them, and when the cocks near them are thre(h- '' 

cd, they remove the threfhing (heet to another place The 

(ftpner thefe thrc(hed cocks are removed, and made into bigger 

Vol. JI. ' £ reeks. 
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faid, he would not believe Mr. Holdwiiy, who had 

« formerly told him fo, but dunoed foitie of his 

French-gra&, and found that the duf^ nouriflied a 

lUtural grafs, and caufed it to copoe up upon the 

furface 

reeks, the better; and, onlers they be thatched, the rain wiO 
nm a great way into them, and fpoil the hay ; but they may be 
thatched with the hay itfclf, if there be not ftraw convenient for 

it. 

The better the feed eTcapes the wet in the fidd, die fooner H:% 
own fpirits will fpoil it in the granary bam. Seed threihed in 
the field, withoac bein^ ever wetted, if immediately winnowed, 
and a fingle bnfhel laid in a heap, or put into a fack, will in a 
few days ferment to fnch a deeree, that it will lofe it's vegetative 
quality ; the larger the heap the worfe ; bat I have known it 
lie a fortnight in fwarth, till the wet weather has tnmed the 
hulks quite black ; then threihed in the field, and immediately 
put into larger vefTels, holding about twenty bufliels each, and 
this feed has, by being often wet and often dry, been Ibex- 
haufted of it*8 fiery fpirits, that it remained cool in the ve/fels, 
without ever fermenting in the leaft ; and then it grew as well 
as any did that was ever planted. To prevent the fermentation 
jabovementioned many fpread it on a malt-floor, turning it often, 
or, when the quantity is fmall, upon a barn-floor, but much of 
it is fpoiled even this way ; for it will heat, tho' it be fpread but 
;in handful thick, and they never fpread it thinner : befides, 
xhey may mifs fome hours of the right times of turning it« for it 
muft be done very often ; it fliould be flirred in the night as well 
gs the day, until the heating be over ; and yet, do what they can, 
it never will keep it's colour fo bright, as that, which is well 
houfed, well dried, and threflied in the winter ; for in the ban) 
the ftalks keep it hollow ; there. are few ears or feeds that touch 
pne another, and the fpirits have room to fly off by degrees, the 
air entering to receive them.> , The only way I have fbnnd to 
imitate and equal this, is to winnow it from the flieet ; then lay 
a layer of wheat-ftraw (or, if that be wanting, of very dry 
threihed hay) ; then fpread thereon a thin layer of feed, and thus 
layer upon layer, fix or feven feet high, and as much in breadth, 
(hen begin another flack; let there be flraw enough, and do not 
tread on the flacks. By this means the feed mixing with the 
ftraw win be kept cool, and come out in the fpring with as 

green a colour as when it was put in, and not one iced of a 
loufand will fail to grow when planted. I have had above 
pne hundred quarters of clean feed thus managed in one hay of 
a fmall barn. We do not ftay to winnpw it dean before wc lay 

it 
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^^irjgtfx of the ground, but it did not enrich the 
Fraicb-gnifs ^--Hfior does it ftand to reafon it fliould^ 
die fkint-^fbin root running down fo deep inixn the 
ground that dung cannot reach it \ yet it will make 
the ftalks a little prouder, but M^ill neither make 
the root to tillow^ nor matt. 

§• 53 On the feccMKi of November (anno 1703) of the 
I looked into my French-grafs, to fee the method f^^J^ 
of it's progrefllon in it's growth -, I pulled up fomc grSS, smd 
roots of it, and waflied them, and 1 faw plainly, ^^*>^ ".«* 
that at th^ top the root divided itfelf into many tuft- rftw Au? 
ed branches, which tufts carried a few branches or &uiu 
grafly divilions, which clofed together, all folding^^ 
• at the bottom of the tuft^ one within another : ifi 
the center of theft tufts were the foboles or miftref- 
fo wrapped up by the faid folding branches^ which 
ibboles were defigned for the fpring^flioot* In fomc 

tt op }n tttzw ; bttt only pafs it thro' a large Gevt, and with tlia 
van blow oat thef chafF, and winnow it dean in the fpring. •*— i* 
Thk field- threflxing reqaires extraordinary fine fnnSixny weather^ 
aod therefore, in mofl fttinmers, it 13 but a fmall part of the day 
in which the feed can be threfhed clean out. They, who havtit 
bat a little quantity, carry it into a bam early in the morning* 
or even in the night, while the dew is on it f for then the feoi 
tAckB faft to the ear : as it dries, they threih it out, and if ihey 
care it well, have thas fometimes good feed, but generally th« 
har is spoiled. — Tliere are two misfortunes that attend carrying 
it m without tbreflimg. If carried in the dews or damp^ thd 
hay is fare to be fpoiled, if not both hay and feed, and, iftakeit 
«p dry* the feed comes out with a touch, and the greateft pare 
is loft in pitching up the cocks, binding and jolting in carrviag 
home. To avoid this dilenmia he relates a contrivance, which 
is intricate and impradlicable to common farmers, and therefora 
I omit It. 

Rats and ttilce are great devowrrs of this feed, and will take 
1^ kernels out fo dextroufly, that the hole in the huik fhuts it* 
felf up when the feed is out of it : but, if you feel the hulk be* 
tweed your finger and thumb, you will find it empty ; alfo a 
fackfiu is very light. Incurious perfons have fowed fuch empty 
haiks for feveral years fucceffively, and, nooe coming up, con- 
cluded their land improper for St. Foiu, 

E 2 tufw 
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tufts the foboles were better grown than others, ac • 
cording to the vigour of the tuft : thcfe tufts taken 
up with^he roots feem to ftand off at a littk dif- 
tance from the roots, fo as (being fed in the winter, 
by (hcep efpecially) to be obnoxious to be bit off, 
and fo the foboles, the hopes of the fpring, may be 
loft i but, if you obferve them whilft in the ground, 
thefc tufts are fo clofely feated, and let into the ve- 
ry ground, that the foboles in the bottom of the 
tufts do not feem fo much expofed, but only the 
leafy branches round about the tufts, which are 
well grown, and not dependent on the foboles ; for, 
if they are bitten off", the hopes of the fummer-crop 
feems to be deftroyed. Great regard ought there- 
fore to be taken, in winter-feeding of this grafs, by 
obierving how far the foboles are advanced upwards, 
and whether within the power of the ftiecp to bite 
them off or not, before they are put into it. Be- 
fides thefe foboles, mentioned to be fituated in the 
center of each tuft, there appears here and there an 
eye, or a bud, in the upper part of the root, but 
juft to be difcovered, not fo big as a pin's head, 
which in all likelihood makes but a very weak 
branch the next year, but grows ftrongerand ftrong- 
cr every year, and thickens, as wexing into tufts, 
ftronger and ftronger, according as frefti Ibboles 
may annually arife out of the center of thofe of the 
laft year's growth. Thus it feems, that what is but 
a foboles this year, thickens the tuft next year, and 
in it's center carries a new foboles, which grows 
ftronger the more the tuft thickens ; by what ap- 
pears, the old fpreading-branches of the French- 
grafs, fuch as have grown up after the feeding of 
the aftermafs till September, being of the nature of 
the winter- vetch, will endure the winter, and be 
the moft vigorous branches of the next fummer, if 
not fed. Jiind whereas fome fay, you ought not to 
^ed French-grafs after Chriftmafs, it feems they do 

well 
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vtU that feed it no longer^ but they who feed it not 
at all after Auguft do letter. 

$. 54. lobterved by digging up French-grafs of the de^ 
nx>ts, that their decay proceeds from the feme p ^ ^. 
caufe that the decay of the broad-clover roots does» g^^ * 
and that in clay-land they decay fooneft •, this de- 
cay is dccafioned by the fibres peri(hing» and dien 
th^ canker takes the top, and eats downwards. 

§. 55. After French-grafs is mowed, if you are Bcft mtn^ 
refolved to winter-feed it, I look on the foUowing °J^^^|j"' 
to be the beft manner, firft, to eat down all the French-' 
wild natural grafs with flieep, that being fine and ff^** 
green, by virtue of being Ihadcd by the French- 
grafs, but will burn away if not eaten, and it ought 
ifo to be kept down ; Iccondly, to feed down the 
remaining part of the French-grafs, which the fey the 
has left, but, after thefe are eaten, I would advife, 
that it (hould be hayned till towards September, 
becauiie the roots of the French-grafs running down 
great depths are apt, till fumroer is over, to draw a 
great quantity of fap, and, if during the months of 
June and July, efpecially if rain fhould fall, they 
fhoukl put forth grofs buds, and tender ihoots, and 
the cattle Ihould crop them off, the root might 
chance to be choaked by a plethory, whereas about 
September the roots ccafe to draw in fiich plenty of 
juices, and begin to be quiet, and, if the branches, 
fhould then be eaten off, the roots will not be fa 
over-charged as to want branches to empty their re- 
dundancy of juices into* 

§. 56. The reafon why many plants aire to be Some 
killed by often cropping, and yet the natural paf- fed"by 
ture-gra6 no wife fuficrs by it, I conceive, is, be- ax)ppihg, 
caufe the leaf of the natural grafs is a continued ^^''^^^^ 
fpire, and, when it is bit, lengthens itfelf out ag^n reafon. 
by growth, and receives all the affluence of fap in 
toe root; and in eafie it could be bit below the 
leafy fpirQ into the ground fheath, yet in the tuft, 
E 3 fron» 
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from the fame root, arc a multitude of Ifllu^tf mond^ 

ly and weekly breaking out, enough to receive the 

4p from the roots, lb that the roots cannot be 

choaked by a plethory. Now, the plants, which 

are to be killed, by being cropped at fprin^ and at 

Mkifummer, are thofe, which being full of fap, at 

thofe times only do make iffues of /hoots, which 

being cut off, the channels conicquently are taken 

away, and the exuberancy of the fap muft burft the 

root-vefllels and kill the plant. . Some plants there 

are, fuch as hop-clover, broad-clover, and other 

trefoils, which may be faid to partake of both na-» 

tures aforefaid) for tlic trefoil, being bit oiF from 

it^s pededal or flalk, does not grow again, (as the 

fpires of common graflfes do) that is, out of the fame 

ftalk do iflue forth no new trefoil buds ; therefore it 

feems good husbandry to fuffer the trefoil-leaf to 

come to fotnc maturity before it is bit ; but again^ 

on the other hand, it has a property common with 

pafture-grafs, which is, to be continually putting 

forth buds and iflues, one under another, from it's 

roots, capable to receive all redundancy of lap ; for 

trench- which reafon it is not killed by often creeping. 

grifi after- §. 57. At Holt in Wiltftiirc^ walking in the 

^yjluo French-grafs with farmer Miles, I aflced him, whc- 

paturai thcr he found tlie French-grafs aftermafs good for 

Ettin^^ fatting of fliecp ; he faid, it was neither liy good^ 

ihecpf nor woukl prove them fo well as Englifli graf&; for 

the fheep would .pick up the Englifh grafsfrom 

amongft it before they would heartily fall on the 

Not to feed French-grafs. — He feki, the (heep might feed the 

ci^i^af ^^®*™*^' ^ ^^^ French-grafs till towards Chrift- 

*• mafe Without hurting it, and after that the hurt it 

received was not from the winter, nor by the frofts, 

but becaufe about that time, or foon after, it might 

fpring and fhoot up, and to take off that early flioot 

in the cold weather was that which might hurt it i 
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for by ebe fide of fwh early ihoot a little dwindfiiig 
fhfioi would fpindk. 

§,58. Mr. Short Baily aflured me, that ^^^'^^^ 
wiU feed very well on French-grais hay, and make^^l^, 
Jittlc wafte. — Mr. Randolph fays, the fbcep will eat 
FreDch-gpra& hay tilt it be above three years old, 
but then it grows too (ibemoiy« — Mr. Raynumd fays^ 
in their country their fheep eat French-graia hay 
very dean, if the grafs be cut before it blows out in 
flower. 

f, 5^. Mr. Anthony Methwin thou^t, that l>iffei«n«> 
foddering of cattle in Fitnch-grafe would do it as^^S)^^ 
much harm as winter-feeding. — Mr. Short Baily in Fmch^ 
was of a different opinion, unle& you turn in great S^ ^* 
cacclOf which might tread it too deep; but he was 
confident, that folding or foddering with iheep 
would doit a kindne&. 

§4 6q. I have obferved, where natural grafi*'^*?^ 
coanea up near a hop-clover or broad-clover root, Sx>ysother 
that iuch root will be but of fhort continuance, and sraflb* 
will inTenliUy vanifli and die away before any , q[^ 
reft of the clover^grafs in the fame field, about 
which no natural grafs comes up } which makes for 
what is faid by gardeners of thofe grafies, viz. that 
they and weeds impoverifh the ground, and draw 
away the nourifhment from the plants. -^Natural 
graft confifts of innumerable matty fibrous roots, 
which, without doubt, running on the furface of 
the ground, muft feed on the nourifhment which the 
clover fhould have ; and thefe graifes do, I believe, 
4b far rob the roots of trees of their nouriihment, 
that the gnrdeners, who advife orchards to be 
ploughed up, among other advantages to the roots 
of tlK treeS) think lik^wife, that thole trees may find ^ 
a farther advantage by having fuch graOes defiiroyed 
from the furface of the ground. 

E 4 i6i.Tht 
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ofrowet. f« 6 1. The ftrength andfpirit of rowety grail 
is obfcrved, after the firft fnow that falls, if it lies a 
while on the ground, tx) go off very much, and to 
have little proof in it, to what it had before the fiali- 
ing of the fnow. 

The more you improve your grounds, the more 
rowet you will have after the corn is cut -, tor the 
ftubble-land will carry a good grafs to maintain 
cattle till it is ploughed up ag^in^ and this will 
both fave hay, and keep you from a neccffity of 
^^ threfhing out corn to a difad vantage of pri^. 
ploughing There is often a rowet in grounds, which your 
It in. own beafts, as being ufed to fweeter grafs, will not 
eat, or fomctimes the growing feafon of the year 
may not afford them opportunity to eat: in this 
cafe it will feldom be proper to buy in hungry 
beafts to eat it up 5 for they may either be dear, or, 
when they have eat up your rowet, you will not 
know what to do with them, they not deferving 
your fweeter meat; therefore in this cafe I hold it 
to be more proper to plough-in the rowet, for th« 
improvement of your land. 
Of lob- §. 62. The grafs which country-people call the 
g^'-^ hoodcd-grafs, or lob-grafs, is apparently of but little 
poor value ; for it grows up in a fingle culm to a root, 
ground, without grafiy leaves, or herbage about it's roots i 
it generally grows on the pooreft fort of ground ; 
no wonder then, that fo much of the feed of this is 
commonly feen among the rye-grafs feed that is 
fold ; for the lands, that are fowcd with rye-grals> 
are generally poor in nature, and impoverifbed far- 
ther by corn ; ib thefe grounds are apt to yield 
abundance of lob-grafe, for the bearing of vhich I 
' hardly find any ground too poor : and 1 have ob-» 
ferved, that poor ground will naturally carry a little 
crop of this grafs, tho' it can' maintain no other 
iort J the more therefore of this, a certain indication 
of the greater poverty of the ground. — 1- have at 

this 
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this dftie^' June the third (anno 1707) obferved, that 
tbisgrafe has perfe&ed it's feed, in it's feed-vcflels, 
when other grafies were but fiowering, and as it's 
feed^veiiels eafily fall, fo they naturally props^ate 
rliemielves. 

The way todeftroy the lob-grafs, or hooded-grals, 
is to feed your grounds to prevent it's feeding, or 
elfe to enrich them by manure, fo that the tufted 
roots of better graifes may fo multiply as not to give 
room for the lob-grafs. feed, which is a large feed, 
to cake root ; the roots of that grafs feeming to be 
very weak, as having but few fibres, and fo may 
eafily be juftled out of the ground, as the ihnumer- 
able fibres of other grafs-roots multiply by manure. 
— I fuiped the Igb-grafs to be but an annual. The 
French fow it, and call it fromentel. 

The teiluca avenacea hirfuta paniculis minus fpar- 
fis grows on walls, and hillocks, and on linchets or 
balks in fields, and on dry places. Ray's Synopfis, 
261.— -This is what we call lob-grafs. 

^. 63. There are are feveral ranunculi common Of the 
in our meadows, which, when green, blifter and ul- ^T^lg^ 
cerate the flefh ; thefe the cattle will not touch, nmuQcaiut 
but leave (landing in the fields, and yet, as I am 
told, all forts of cattle will feed on them greedily, 
when dried and made into hay. Dr. Sloan, fol. 25. 
mentions this, to account for the caffavis-rbot, 
which, tho* ftrong poifon when green, being bak- . 
cd makes wholfome bread. 

§. 64. My meads are very full of dandelion ; Dandelion 
but I conclude it no fign of poverty, Ray, vol. t.^y^jf 
foL 244. faying, it grows in gardens, and areas, 
and paftures, and flourifhcs through the whole fum- 
mer.-— I fuppofe it is a grateful bitter to the catde j 
I do not find but they eat it very well either in graft 
or in hay. 

§. 65. The gramen minus duriufculum, or fmall ^^J^^^^ 
hard grafs, grows plentifully, on my white chalky Sj^ver^! 
lands, at Crux-Eafton, not woith fix-pence per 

acre. . 
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acre.-- Gerard fay$» this grais is impkaiant to, and 
unwhoUbme for catde, and that it grows in moift 
frefli inarihe9«~And Ray, vol. a.fol. 1287. lays, 
OR walls and dry places : Q> that I find it is of the 
nature of mofs, which grows equally either on 
walls or wet places^ where the ground is out of 
beait> and wants ftrength^ therefoi-e fuch groundi 
want their cordials. 

MEADOWS. 

Mirih- f..I.^^^ROM the oblervation I made of my 

i^atiOTi ^ ^^^ hill-country meads^ I find, that an 

•f good indication of the goodnefs of the foil may be feen in 

wadow the mufhroom feafon, by it*s bearing (if it be a 

healthy pafture) plenty of muflirooms ; for thofe 

meads of mine, the goodnefs whereof I full well 

know, by my foiling and feeding them do bear the 

greater plenty according as they are in heart, and 

the parts of the fame mead proportionably to the 

goodnefs of the foil ^ whereas thofe meads, which 

are out of heart, bear no muihrooms. 

Hwarf-flax §• 2* Linum catharticum, or dwarf-flax, Mr. 

in mea- R^y fays, abounds in the drier paftures, efpecially 

J^etxf! o» ^^ J^i^s* — ' l^^ve great plenty of it in thofe 

meads that are very poor, but in meads which are 

in very good heart, tho' only parted from the other 

by a hedge, none of it will grow : I^ take it to be a 

^eat indication of poverty, where-ever it grows, 

and indeeds dry and poor^ and fat and rich^ are r> 

ciprocal terms, when we ibeak of land -, for dung* 

ing would moiften fuch dry lands, and alter their ' 

property, fo that dwarf-flax would no longer take 

up an abode in them. 

§. 3. Mr . Bobart aflured me, that the great or 
Of great greatcft of meadow-grafs, gramen pratcnfe panku- 
JlIIlli mw- latum majus, is the beft hay of the meads, as be- 
riow giafs, ing mod grafly or leafy, that is, the culms proceed- 

t inj 
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Ingfiom the roots have the moft gradus of leaves 
ontliem, and are fweet: the common meadow* 
gnfi, gramen pratenfe paniculatum minus, has no 
leaves to it^s culms, in comparifon with the other, 
and oalj an herbage from it*s roots that is low; yet 
Ray, I find, feys, it is greatly coveted by the cat- 
tle, but takes no notice of the former for that ex« 
ccllcncy. Vide alfo Ray's Sync^fis, f. 257.— -But 
Gerard lays, the ' common meadow-grafs, gramen 
pratenfe minus, grows on barren hills, and is only 
fit for (heep, and not great cattle, 

§• 4. It fcems to me, that the caufe of mofs in Moftafiga 
lands, or on trees, &c. is poverty : the Rei rufticac ^"^^ 
fcriptores fay, that poor, dry, and hungry land isi 
futgeft to mofs, and it certainly is fo ; and we know 
alfb that a good ftrong fort of land lying wet, or a 
hill-country land on a cold clay, or lying (helving 
to the north, will be fubjeft to mofs alfo, and yet 
the land may be of a gQod fort, and value, when 
cured of the mofs-— Neverthelefs the fame reafon 
as above may be given for the mofs abounding in 
the dry beggarly land as in the flronger fort of land 
mentioned after ; for what difference is there be- 
tween land according to the firft inftance poor and 
dry, having no fatts or vegetable fpirits in it, and 
the other fort of land, wherein the fpirits are bound 
up, and chilled, and rendered unaaive, by reaibn 
of the coldnefi of the earth, it's wetnefs, or it's ly- 
ing to die north, fo that it's fpirits cannot be rari- 
fied, nor fet on wing in order to exert themfelves ? 
what lignify ftrong liquors, or juicy herbs, put in- 
to a (HU or an alembick, if there be no fire fet under' 
ncath to move them, and make their fpirits rife ?— 
Again, as to dry, poor, beggarly land, and as to 
trees bearing mofs, we may compare their ftate to 
that of every dry ftakc or hurdle hedg«> in which, 

* The»^ isi a siid41e fort of meadow-grafs between thefe two. 

91 
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as die lap and (pivks of the wood are ei^hakd^ 
whkh will be at a year's end, a mofs will grow on 
the bark, and more and more the fecond and third 
year it ftands, as rottennefs comes on ; fo the mofs 
on the body of a tree, or it's branches, is an infal- 
lible fign of the poverty of the tree, or at leaft in 
thofe places where it grows ; it ihews that it's fibres 
and fiftular parts for conveying of juices, in thofe 
arms or limbs, are decayed^ or decaying, or by 
fome accident rendered ufelels, 
A^dun^c §• 5' C<^1""^^^1^ is of opinion, that the older the 
worfcf^^dung the kfs profitable it is for meadows. Fimum 
meadows, pratis quo vetullius minus profit, quia minus her- 

barum progeneret, &c. — Columella, fo. io6. 
^JS^aftiw^ §. 6. Ihat hop-clover and wild broad-clover 
ufe^i to come up in meads and pafture-ground, by (Vrewing 
nicaUows. afccs and Ume, and in fome meafure by chalking, 
feems to me to proceed from the heat of thofe ma- 
nures, which render the principles of vegetation 
more aftive, by attenuating them, and puttir^ 
,them into a briflc motion, whereby they become 
able to open and penetrate thofe feeds, which arc 
plentifully brought into the ground ^ by the feet of 
both men and beafts j but the principles of vege- 
tation were too languid before for that purpofe^ 
yet dung will in fome meafure do the fame thing i 
foot alfo, as I have experienced in my meads, has. 

the fame eftedt. It is alfo to be obferved, that 

path-ways through meads and pafture grounds are 
more fubjeft to clover than other places, which pro- 
ceeds from the fame reafon •, thofe paths by often 
treading become better land ; feeding- meaxis 

for the fame reafon produce clover. 1 queftian 

in^uch whether thefc manures laid on arable land 
that is laid up to pailure would under a long time 
produce the wild clovers, becaufe the feeds are not 
plenty oa the furface but by long time. 

§. 7. Mr 
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^. 7. Mr. Wife's farm at Newnham in Oirfbrd-^^^? 
fhir^ lyii% much on the water-meadows, it hap* tSttrBotA 
petted diat his meadows, and the neighbouring peo* 
pte^s were, juft before hay* making time, overflow^ 
(rd, and exceedingly ftranded ; the neighbouring 
people cut their grafe in that condition, tbo' hardly 
worth the cutting ;' Mr. Wife rolled his, which fo 
lodged and fattened the knots of every fpire of grafs 
in the mud and ftrand, that from the knots there 
imnnediately iprung up a very rich aftermafs, which 
he thought paid him the damage of lofing his firfl: 
crop of hay, and he mowed it to his great iatif- 
fa^on. 

$. S. Columella recommends the fowing of grals* When i» 
feeds in meadows that are thin of grafs, the feed to J?^^*" 
be ioWD in a mild fealbn, about February, and then mc2dfi!w%. 
to dung the mead, fo. i io« 

§4 9. It was avery burning fummer (anno 1702)9 A«niao«% 
and we had no hay in the meads, but only bennets, ^^3*"***^ 
and tSioJe not worth cutting : however the farmers ^ouWlw 
and labourers all agrcfed, that it was for my profit ««wciU 
to mow them, tho' it fliould not pay the charge of 
mowing ; for, faid they, the aftermafs will prove 
away abundantly the better; whereas the grafs will 
not grow afrefli, unlefs the dying bennets be cut 
oflF, neither will horfes, nor other cattle eat the ben- 
nets all the winter ; fo the dead rowet will continue 
on the ground, and will prevent the growth of the 
grals next fummer, and fpoil the mowing of the 
meads the next year, and further, the bennets, if 

not mowed, would hurt the eyes of t}ie fheep •, 

and they all faid, they knew this to be true by ex- 
perience. 

4. 10. Walking in the meadows on the 28 th of Benefit 
May (anno 1714) I faw it was v6ry m^nifeft, that |j^''"J^^" 
by feeding the meadows for two years lafl: paft, in- dowsT*' 
ftead of mowing them; I had greatly increafcd the 

broad- 
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broad-clover honcyiuckie, anddeftroyed theyeOow 

rattle or coxcomb-grais. 
Of rak|»E: ^ It. When meadows hare been foddered on in 
f^dc^ng*^ winter, take care to rake up the hay before the 
onmea- worms have drawn the ends of it into their holes i 
dows. iQf (ti^ ||. ^m QjQ£ |.jj^ „p^ ]y^^ ^m ^y^ hinder die 

mowing, and make die new hay fully. 
ofhtyniDg $* 12. I think meadows ought CO be hayned from 
«pmea- ^bout die middle of Auguft till the end of Oftobcr, 
tiiac, the fown grafies then going off, there may be 
rowet till the latter end of December for odd 
kories ; I think this will pay beft, and if then hwn- 
ed, in cafe the meadows are in good plight, they 
will bring a head of graft aganift lambing-tiaie. 

f* 13. Whatup-lands you deiign formowingi 
in order to make hay, ihut them up in the begio- 
ning of February. J. Mordmer, £lq. F. R. S. 
fo. 25. * 

PASTURES. 

Wbrwin §• 1. TTAVING, as I thought, greatly im- 
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l!lli^*'i:* n proved Crux-Eafton, by laying down 

coantry fit- 1 ^ * i- « 1 ^ t 

terforftecp grounds to grafs, that were more natural for bear- 
Aan great fng grafs than corn -, I confidered thereon, that I 
*" *• might greatly increafe the number of my great cat- 
rie, i. e. my cows. Sec. and I purpoled to keep 
oxen, knowing that I had a length of grafs for a 
bite for them j but I found myfclf miftaken in this 
rcfpeft ; for our hill-country ground, though it be 
a clay, and improved by manure and palhiring, 
yet it is of a cold and four nature ; and though, by 
giving it time to grow, it may carry grafs to a 
length to anfwer the aforefaid purpofes, yet the tops 
of fuch grafs will be coarfe and four, as running to 
a length beyond what the ftaple of the ground can 

a See the article Hay. 

wc]/ 
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mA ctrrxs aodib will do Ids jfervkep in proportion 
to die length of time it will require to arrive to ib 
gBtf agirowthastoniaiiitaun great cattle, than it 
would have doae^ hj a lefs and fborter growth, in 
iiuQDiaintng fheep ; for the graf$» in fuch cafe, be^ 
ing ktpc ihort, and not of a length beyond what 
the ftrength of the ground will cairy it to, it is in 
proportion fo much the fweectr, and better for inb- 
proving ihcep than it would be, when ran to a 
greater length, for flipporting great cattk ; as the 
common Ikying is, A lark is better than a kite.«-«-« 
Agsin^ the keeping of flieep upon fuch land will 
make a much quicker return, inafmuch as the grafi^ 
on hungfy^ or poorer pafture, will grow the fafter 
(when tc is kept down, by keeping iheep on it, as 
not ix> exceed an inch in growth) than it could havt 
done by keeping great cattle ; in which cafe, thoT 
you let St grow to a greater length, fi^pofe three 
times as long, it will require five times the time^ 
or perhaps more, in growing to the two inches be- 
yond the firft inch, than it was in growing that firft 
inch : if all this be true, it is {^parent, that on fuch 
ground you may maintain a much greater number 
of Iheep in pit>portion than you can of great cattle ) 
i. e. fiippofe the prop(»tion of a fheep to a cow to 
be five to one, you Ihall in this caie be able to 
maintain feven pr eight fheep to one cow, and no 
doubt, where the land is equally fit for either, but 
that ewes and lambs will pay better than keeping 
of cows. How littk profit I can, in proportion, 
make of a dairy, in comparifon of what I can make 
of iheep, I am fully convinced by the great turgid 
udders of the cows at Gaufuns, and the middling 
udders of my cows at Pomeroy in Wiltfhirc, and 
the lank udders of my cows at Crux-Eafton j nay, 
the cows at Holt carry much better udders than 
mine, and thofecows generally go with the fheep, 
which fhows the feed to be much Iweeter than mine^ 

^2. The 
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^cgood- ^ 2. The proof of grals, be it of the lame fcrt 
gnOUies ^^^ ^^^ ^ another ground^ Iks not in it's length) 
bocinifs but in it*s Tap and grofsnefs; for, if a groixid be 
in^fiip!** P^^"^ ^ juices, the grafs will be fo long in growingi 
and the fun wiJl fo harden and confirm it's fibKS» 
that it will eat hard, and afibrd lefs nouxifhineat 
than the fame fort of grafs, and of the £uiie hd^t, 
which grew in half the time, the fibres of which will 
be tenderer than the other. 
Signs of §• 3* This is a general rule that may be depend- 
good and ed on in paflures i where grafles are, that naturally 
b«dp re^^^ ^^ barren grounds, fuch lands want manuring, 
and then the better fort of grafles, which carry 
ftrong roots, will eafily overcome fuch poor graffcs, 
they having but weak roots, and fuch paftures are 
to be looked upon to be in a better, or in a worfe 
condition, according to the perfedion and breadth 
of the leaf, and the length of the culm or panicle, 
which fuch poor grafles carry ; again, if'by manure 
you fo alter the property of your pafture as to bring 
up the clovers, you mufl: fl;ill obferve the breadth 
ofthe leaf fuch clovers carry, and the largcncfi of 
the flower-, for, if they arrive not to that growth 
you fee them do in very good paftures, you may be 
aflured, your ground will ftill pay well for fecthcr 
dunging, 
ofthcrich- §• 4. Sir W, Raleigh, c- 3. fo. 31. fays, Quintus 
nefsofcer-Curtius makes this report-, — that there are pafture 
Sl^s. lands lying between the rivers Tigris and Euphra* 
tes, which are of fo rich a nature, thac they dare 
not fuflfer the Iheep to lie long upon them for fear 
they ftiould be furfeited and killed, — which is inci- 
dent to our rank grafles, as clover, and quick- 
growing paftures of natural grafles, especially in the 
fpring. 
Of plough. §. 5. I have obfcrved ferny grounds (which 
n/rowcty"have lain long to rowety grafs, and to a four impo- 
pafture. vcriflied grafs) fit almoft for nothing but to make 

cattle 
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cctftle loufy ; I have ken thde grounds ploughed 
up (or two or three years^ and laid down again 
wirbout being fown to grafs, and have often ob- 
ierved fuch grounds to have put on a frefh face, 
and to have bom a more fappy and juicy grafs, and 
to have a£Forded a tolerable good pailure. — The 
realbn of this I conceive to be, that thefe rowcty 
grafies (having for many years flied their feeds, of 
which the ground was full, and the feeds alive) be- 
ing by the ploughing killed root and branch, the 
feeds of thofe grafles take root, and bring forth a 
young tender herb, which continues fo tor a few 
years^ Jtill the roots decay again, and then it is fit 
(obe ploughed up again. 

§. 6. As it is better to plough up lands at the of laying 
latter end of July, or the beginning of Auguft, for ^J/^f^"^' 
a barky, or a peas-fallow, than to tat fo late in the rowet* 
year, as has been noted before, fo it is better to lay 
up a grafs-ground at the fame time of the year for a 
winter-rowet, fuch as will endure the frofts, which 
will in all likelihood pay better than late fummer- 
feeding : thofe who can only ufe the prefent minute, 
and go to that which is moll obvious, and for a 
prefent advantage, in a road with the crowd, muft 
expe6b but a vulgar advantage. 

§. 7. I was at Pomeroy in Wilts in Oftober ofhayning 
(1699) viewing lands with farmer Stephens : it was "if^f ^tvc** 
a mighty year for aftermafs- grafs, and he gave me been fed. 
to underftand, that he hayned the grals-ground 
which he had fed all the fummer, for winter-feed, 
that the cattle might then have a good bite, and 
kept feeding the after mafs-grafs after tjie hay was 
oft', becaule the grafs of the fed grounds is Wronger 
than the aftermafs-grais, and will better endure the 
winter frofts, and fnows ; >vKereas, were the after* 
ma&-grais fufiered to grow to a good height^, it 
would, if frofts came, bi: quickly cpt o0^, or, being 

Vou IL ^ ¥ walhy 
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waftiyand weak,.iffrtows fell, it would be beaten 
down, and grow rottfch \ 

DOWNS. 

t» Mr. Miller, to whom iht worM U greatlf obli^tdfor hit 
Excellent didk>Daiy, under the articles of Barley ancfTrefotl 
complains of the ignorance, obflinacy, and covetoufnAs of the 
farmers in fowing grafs-feeds with their corn, and he again re- 
peats the fame complaint, when he gives rules for hrying down 
land for pafture. — His argument againft this prkdice Is as fbl- 
10ws.-*lf the com, fays he, has fucceeded, the grafit has been 
very poor and weak, fo that if the land has not been very good, 
the grafs has been fcarcely worth faving ; for the following year 
it has produced but very little hay, and the year hftet tkfe cf^ 
is worth little, either to mow or feed. Nor calf it be ejqpetted 
to be otherwife ; for the ground cannot nonrifli two crops ; andj 
if there wefe no deficiency in the land, yet the corn being the 
firfl, and moll vigorous of growth, will keep the grab nom 
msdcing any conftderable progrefs. So that the ]5lants Mil be 
extremely weak, and very thin, many of them, which *caitie up 
in the fpring, bemg deftroyed by the'corn, for Wheiv cfet there 
are roots of corn it cannot be expeded there fboold.be any 
grafs ; thereJFore the grafs muft be very thin, andif the tajid is 
not in good heart, to fiipply the grafs with nonrithmefit) that the 
roots may branch ont alter die com is goliev ^rt eaiftbt be 
any coniiderable crop of clover.— in anfwer to this, the 
farmers ^rgue from experience, and deny the fa£l, to Wit,— « 
** that, if the com has fucceeded, the grafs has bein poor and 
*' ^eak, and fcarcely worth faving ;" for they fay, it very rarely 
happens that a good crop of com damages the Criyp dCgrafI thjtt 
is fown with it, font, on the contrary, they acknowledge ^at 

the grafs has more frequently damaged the barley. ^By 

n(^le£iing to foW grafs with our corn, fay they, our gNrnad 
lies idle, and wis lofe a yearns profit; fbr they wall not^ow 
September to bb the proper fealbn for fowing grafs vtnmcNliafteif 
after a b^ey rrop, for a reafon I ihall hereafter )DeMk>a, tho* 
St may foanedmes fucceed.—* They aiTert that the liom is a (bade 
and (afegaardto the grafs, and that the htter is very ieldom de- 
flroycd, but generally JifolcAed byit;-^hat the tTMts tvii! 
branch but i;^en the cdm )s ^<kt, tod the gmfs^gA «|> after 
hanreft, tho^ it had been bcffote kept 4omn by tiie bariey i^- 
that the roots of the corn taking up part of the gro«od« a|ppears 
to them to be of no ital hindrance to the gro^^ ^ the |;rfafs 
after the crop is cut j for the roots 6f the com dyJitg ^way at 
the time the. com is cot, ceafe to rd> die grafs of it's ntfof^tk- 
mem, and by theb occupying part of the groond» the gf^s is 

diereby 
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$• I. Y Think it very advifeable for gentlemen 

^ who have great downs, to plough a futr 

row acj-ofs them in fome places, that mey may turn 

the beft of fuch iMds intp arable ; and thty may 

have 

thereby prmnted fiom coming up too thick, and the plants 

ftandiog i^t flreaper dUUocet from each other have more room to 

tiUow aad Tpread; whereas, on the contr|uy» if clover were 

lowed fajf itielf, at ieaftin the common way of fowing^ it would 

IfC in iptpr of coming up too clofe, and of ronning up into a 

weai|c ^ire ; — ^that it is Qommon, even on poor land^ the irk 

year after corn, to cot a ton of dover from an acre, on good 

land a ton and half, and fomedmes two tons, which is fnppofed 

to be Vgreas a bnrrhen, and perhaps a ereater, for the reafons 

before ffvm, than die iame land woola produce If fown with 

m& oiily* As dorer and rye-^afs however are but of a 

ftpit .dnration^ they ag^t that their crop is, generally fpeak* 

ing, not very coofiderable the fecond year, when they feed it, 

Qffand fiJlow thejground for wheat. It appears notwithiland- 

ing, &OS9 Mr. LUIe*s account even of this lecond year*s crop of 

iM-^^ad-clpver, that it is pot of that contemptiUe value' that Mr. 

Miller has repte£mted it ; for in his bbfervations on Grafo« he 

report^, that twentv acres of broad-clover of die fecond year did 

froflS t^ middle of April to the middle of May maintain twen- 

qr-diree yearlipgs, and eight fteers of four years growth, befides 

a great ikumy hogi» and yet the pafture gr.ew pnthem^ and run 

more ai»d more to a head every aay, though early in the fpring 

the Ih^p had fed it do^ bare, ft) that' the ground was not 

hayncd till the banning of April, ai\d t]tie wind, as well fL5\ 

dAMtthly oppoied the growth of the m£s ; (or no raip had &Uen 

for iw^ wcdb befoie, and the wind nad been north and eaftedy 

for fi^ weelqi) fo that no gra(s of any other kind did wag : ana 

in aQother j^lace, in comparing the profit of vett^hes with that 

of ^road-cl^]lier, he fiiys, the fecond year's crop of clover is a 

very g^at prnfit bqr<>nd the rent of the ground.-* The frumers 

howevi^^ admittiiigjheir crop is4)f no great pro^t to them the 

fecood y^9 ^w^MM. Miller coidd Ji^ake good his aHerddn, 

and fit them in a way of laying d9wn land, which has been ni 

^>^^te» tQ grafs* in fofk a manner as that the fword ihould he 

ssgood^ ilnot better^ than any natural grafs, and of as long 

F 2 deration; 
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have many inclofurcs, that, by rcafon of their 
poverty, may be fitter to be turned into rye-grafe 
downs than to be incloied, and then not to be 
ploughed abbve once in five, fix, or fcven years. 

daradon ; bot, in their opiitio&, the chief ndes iie lays dovn 
are not pradticable, efpecially in larg^ concerns, and among 
farmers in common bufbandry. — His firft rule is, that when 
ground is laid for grafs, there Ihould'no crop of any kind be 
lowed with the feeds. This has been already anfwered. — His 
fecond is, that the feafon to fow the grafs- feeds opon dry land, 
18 about the middle of September, or fooner^ if there is an apr 
pearan^e of rain. — To this they reply, that grafs-feed fown at 
that time of the year is generally killed by the frod ; fo that, if 
you fow it at that feafon, you are in .great danger of lofipg your 
whole crop, and, if you defer it to the March following, you 
lofe a year's advantage -, it is much fafer therefore to fow it with 
com in the fpring, particularly on cold land, and grafs fo fown 
will be much forwarder the year following than that fown ia 
September.-o-—- But Mr. Miller has taken notice of this objec- 
tion, and to obviate it, advifes to well roll the ground in the 
end of Odober, or the beginning of November. This the far- 
mers own might be of great ufe, but it muft be on ground that 
is naturally very dry indeed, or it is not ea(y to be pra^ifed ; 
for the misfortune is, the weather is commonly fo moift during 
the months of Odober and November, that it is then exceeding 
difficolt to roll the ground, which is wet aad dawby at that fea- 
fon, and cleaves to the roller, and there hardly happens one 

year in twenty that you can roll it. His third rule is, to lay 

the ground down to grafs by fowing the befl fort of upland hay 
feeds, and Dutch clover or white honey fuckle. — None of the 
farmers I have h^d an opportunity of confulting have any great 
experience in this kind of clover ; their objcdUon therefore to 
this manner of laying down ground arifes from the difHcuIty of 
pbtaining any great quantity of this fine fort of upland hay 
feeds ; for grafs for hay iis cut before the feed is ripened, and 
out of ^n bulhels of hay-feed not three will be ripe enough to 
grow, and this laft is the number of bufhels Mr. Miller advifes 
to fow upon every acre of land : befides, fay they, in all pa- 
ilures, be they never fo £ne, there will be fpiry and ben.7 
gra&» which is what chiefly ripens, the finer grafs being kept 
down, and feldom producing much feed. They conclude 
therefbre, that this may be a good rule for a gentleman, who 
has only walks in a wood or garden, or a ftnall (>iece of land 
to lay down to grafs, but that it will not be of any advantage 
to farmers, for it cannot be introduced into common pradice. 

BULLS 
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BULLS and OXEN. 

J. I. * COLUMELLA ind Palladius agree iii 
\^ the charadter of a good bull, that he 
ihould be large in limb, gentle in temper, and of a 
middle age ; for the reft th^y refer us to what they 
have faid of the ox, for the only diflfererice between 
them, fays Columella, is, that the bull has a ftern- 
er countenance, a iivelidr look, fhorter horns, a 
brawnier neck, and ^ ftrcighter belly. 

§. 1. I find by farmer William Sartain of Wilts, Marfc«tnd 
that, a light headed bull, with thin horns, not thick *^*®f*, 
at the root, is preferable, caeteris paribus. And the ^*^ ^ 
farmers bf Holt fay, a bull will live very quiet Ivith 
oxen, or young' beafts, all winter, till towards 
May-day. when he may grow a little rank. 

It is ufually faid, that a bull of two years old is 
the heft to bifll <ibws •, but I find by experitoce, that 
if he be of the hill-couhtry breed, he will, unlefs he 
be very well kept, be too fmall to bull the Cows of 
three and four years old. 

§. 3. Mf. Raymond, Who has better breeding of hit 
pafturc, and warmer ground than I have on the ^^tJng 
hills, fays^ that if you have yearling heifer^, and a 
yearling bull of the Glbucefter-brown kind for a 
dioice breed, one muft often be renewihg or keeping 
up the breed, by buying ond of thofe yearlixig bulls 5 
otherwife the breed will fooii degenerate, 

§. 4. I had, in November (anno 1 7 1 i ) an ox fell of a buir$ 
lame in the field, a3 he was ploughing, and I had, killing ox- 
in the fame field, my herd of kine, and a bull go-^^ij^'' 
ingwith them 5 the bull had never been yoked; see ^.V. 

■ M«<nbf is tmpUfliinis, moribtts pkcidis» media aeute ; csete- 
Tz fer^^padem omnia, qua; in bubus ; aeque enim alio diibit bonus 
taurus ^ cadraco, uifi quod huic toryafacies eft, vegetior afpeaiM, 
brcviora cornaa, torofior ccrvixj tentrc pavflo foblbi^ore. 



CoUm* lib. 6. cap. zo. 
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however ^he men ventured to take liim, aad yoked 
him to an ox<:^-^he bull bellowed as he went iilong, 
for two^hree turns, but without matking whtj re- 
fiftance ; he ploughed quietly tlut day^* and the 
)Xckti Whereupon I was veiy well {ilealed^ and 
thought t6 hiive continued ploughing with iumi 
but my oitmen faid, if I did, he would kill the ex 
he 'went againft. — 1 thought they meant ty hom- 
, ing him, or bearing oh him, but they uid» l3ni 
bull would kill him with hiis brtath. — I was fUfprit 
ed at the anfwer, and aiked how that could hi ; 
they faid, by blowing oh him with his breathy 
Which was very ftrong, and that in WllWhire they, 
for that ^eafon, always ploughed with two bulls to- 
gether in the fame yoke. — But, laid they, the 
ftrength of their breath prefcptly ceafes oh tfccir be- 
ing gelt. 
The better §. 5. In the beginning bfDectSifcef fahno 17-11) 
^l^^,^fl fent for the gclder of Kimbery to cut thk bull, 
better he and he came and cut him, and he faid^ hetixMi^t 
bean cut- he would do Well ; but, as the bull (eemed to be 
^"^* out of cafe, I aflced the gelder, whetdber that was 
better or worfe for him ; he faid, they counted, that 
die better condition the bull was in it was tHe filfer» 
and that he would bear it the better. 
When §. 6. Mr. Bifiy fays, if a bull be gek, h&s htiOHh 

gdodbeef ^lature will be ploughed out in three years time, and 

after cut- i -n i ^ j t_ r ' » 

ting. he will make as good beef as any ox. 

A bull §. p It is agreed on all hands by flie farmers 

with hT ^ *b^"t Holt, viz. I^y farmer Sartain of Broughtdn,. 

Vreath/ farmer Stevens, farmer LoTcomb, &c. &c. mat aa 

^C' 'ox does hot care to plough fide 1^ fide, or tinder 

th^ fame yoke wfth a gale, or a bull, till his bullilh 

nature is ploughed off, i. e. till a year at kaft be 

fpent m work ; atid the chief redbn they sSBmi for 

it Is, that the oxen eanndt abide the ftrong weath 

of the gales; bdfidesy with their fhort horns they 

can eafily hit the oxen in the face. — -They faid it 

was 
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iras^lfw the itr^qg brt^ of a bull wiU dwnt aa 
<ox; for ^ bull of^ftAVi^d was fu^ieat to becip the 
brg^ os^ea io or^tsr^ umong^ an herd of cows, and 
to keqp tbcjoxm from riding them^ for^ as fgpn a$ 
^ Qtimi Qixt foiell fo (msSl a buU'9 breath, tbcy 
prdc^y;a(ablowkdgejbis Aiperioricy without coo*' 
lici^tfig ity aqd nin away from him. — Many far« 
metps §Qf this ^^^fon will by no means yoke an qx 
^h a bulli, bwaufe 1^ buirs ibort horns, is^ well 
OS hi» hwidi^ are ape to beat the ox out of the fur*- 
vefWi and tp ere him, by bis endeavouring to uie an 
eqw^ ftfCfigth to draw fideways from the buU as to 
{ifG&i(Hrward. 

^. 3. Th^ wrth-country beafts that are of the Working 
weft^o fi9rts, much exceed our*s in bulk and^ftliurts 
!WCi^ h^% tW we have as deep feeding in $omer- tibeir 
fedhire, and in the vale of Wiltftiire, as they have***'*^ 
i|i 1^ MQiith^ yet becaufe we wprk our bullocks, 
th»t ftpps tl^r^growth, whereas in ^he North they 
fd0U8jt^;Witk Jiories, and keep (heir bullock^ un^ 
vp^Mg^jtill ih^y are fact^d acid killed* 

§.. $. Ciolunaella would have the oooen be provid* f^^* 
^ wiihibwgc hoo6, wgulis magnis, lib. 6. fol 1^9, j^"*^ 
fttf the oofFs wii^ finail hoo6, or <^ a moderate fizc> hooh. 
ufigMlis modkis, ib. fol 166. 

f;. tfi. 9eing at Holt in WiltAuce in May (anno of oxen 
1711) Mr, Simth, my ftnant of Deadhoufe, faaow- ^"(^ 
ing chat I had oewly kept two teams of oxeUt aOood tog. 
mt ikofw ib$f heMi out ia feed^-time that fpring ; 1 
<old him^ ^my. )m^r f^r due fpring had been fo cold 
all t^e i^d-fealbn as not to make a trial how they 
iirqisl4>bev fihe beat i but, faid I^ tho' it has been 
yeiy hqt wnathcr fince I have been in Wiltihirc, 
yetl.4»i,b«?Ucye, that at my return I fhould bein- 
fot^PB^ifbisf^ had born nihe^heat ^eil in thovr f4W*- 
iog for. fw^ac«^-^Now they hc^i^e Wn .a( grafs near a 
monih before <he hot weather came, whereby their 
bodies are well cooled, there is no doubt, replied he, 

F 4 but 
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but they will endure the heat much the bettar 5 but 
the time for their being overcome with heat wa^ in 
the fpring, their bodies during the winter* havif^ 
been dried up with dry meat, elpecially if any of the 
hay you gave them was mow-burrtt or high-dried, 
which wouM difpofe them to fcour ; the realbn of 
which he thought to be, becaufe it heats them fo 
much as to make them catch at every mouthful of 
green grafs, which fets them on fcouring ; for which 
reafon, he faid, his father ufed always in hay-making 
time to take particular care to dry a reek of hay 
thoroughly for his working oxen againft fpring, 
that it might not take any heat, but come out of the 
reek green, which colour it lofes by heating, and 
that though fuch hay lofes much of it's fmell, yet it 
is thereby made much cooler for the bodies of the 
oxen, and they will eat the more greedily of it.— He 
faid, he found, that in winter the oxen wouki eat 
heated hay without fcouring as well as the ho#ieS) 
and if French-grafs hay be well houied, and cut 
green, he cannot make his oxen eat of it beyond 
Candlbmafs, but if over-dry and ripe, they will not 
eat it after Chriftmafs.— From hence it feems, the 
longer you can at firft hand provide, and keep your 
oxen at aftermafs, the better and cooler irt their 
bodies will they be, when they come to their work- 
in the heat of the fpring ; and fo they will be, the 
Icfi heated hay you fodder them with in winter. 
Of bc«ak« §• 1 1 . ^ f n breaking the young oXy Cohimeila 
ing a . &ys, you fliould not fuffier him to ftop midway in 



young ox. 



« Sed nee hi itiedia parte verTutac coofiilat» detqne Tei|«iem in 
fujiuna^ ut fpe ceiTandi totum ipsiium bos agjjMis enitatui- : ful- 
^um auteniduc«re longioreixi quam pedum centum viginti con- 
trarium pecori eft; quandoquldem plus a:quo facigatur,Qbi hnnc 
modum exceflit, Colom. Hb. 2. fb). 98. **—« Jagemin troca- 
bator, qu6 uno jttgo botmiA in die eacarari poflet : adus, m qim 
boresr agerenuirp cnm araiur, udo impetu jufto ; Uc erat 1 20 pe- 
dum, duplicatufque in longitudinem jugerum faciebat. Plin Jib. 
18. cap. 3. ... 

the 
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the furrow you are drawings but always let him reft 
at the end, that the hopes of refting mzf incline 
hioi to go through with greater fpirit. If your fur- 
row be above 120 feet long it will fatigue him too 
much^ and therefore it ought not to exceed that 
iengih. ^ It may be obferved here^ that the meafure 
of an acre of land was the ordinary quantity that a 
yoke of oxen could plough in a day, from whence 
it took the name of jugerum ; the furrow above- 
mentioned to be ploughed at one heat, was called 
acftus, and was of 1 20 feet, and this being doubled 
in length made the two fides of an acre, {q that 
when Columella advifes a furrow not to be carried 
above taafeet at moft, he intimates the cuftomary 
manner o( ploughing, and Agrees with Pliny in af- 
ceitaining the meafure of the Roman acre, which is 
faid by the author laft mentioned, to be 240 feet by 
i^oc this contains 28800 fquare feet; our acre 
contains 43560 £ngli(h feet fquare ; fo ours is near 
double the Roman acre. Two oxen therefore might, 
in pretty light land, very well plough a Roman . 
acre in a day. 

My oxhind took three of my fleers to break 
them, acKi to inure them to the yoke ; he yoked 
two of the fteers, being two yearlings, together, and 
fofoffered them' to walk about the ground, where 
there wene no pits, nor ditches, for them to receive 
hurt by ; he alfo tied the bufhy parts of their taib 
together ; the reafon of which was, becaufe they 
ihouldnot be able to turn their heads to each other, 
fo as to ftrike one another with their horns, or, by 
bending their necks too much, by endeavouring to 
face one another, and then driving, break their 
necks ; in this pofture he let them go in the ground^ 
ifwitbout holes or ditches, all night, or elfe turned 
them into an empty open barn fo yoked, and thus 
ufed them two or three times before he worked thcro. 

§. 21. 
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Srieft ^* '^* ^^ V^ ^^^^ ^ ploug|h^03K« to lie bf 
cndmtur- during «ht wintser, in order to f>loMgh wkh thm 
niDgootatagftiniii the ipring, the young 'fteer^ btokm die 
^■'®^* funuaer bdbre* which have not beett hpufed in 
winter, my ploughman judges beft for ibfA piirpofe, 
beomfe they'll befl: endure to lie abrgvad in wioter: 
next to theie the younger beafts will beft endun ic 
Ahmd $• fj. Working makes oxen*s claws grow idjqger 
^ *JJS •'^ broader than othcrwife they woiikl do j there- 
mJiuSg^^^ ^ broad full claw is a fign.that an ox is, or it 
hoA. leaft has been, a good working beaft, for bard 
working and free working wiU» either of dieos, 
aiake an ox*s claw foto grow, becaufe a hard wodc- 
ing, eQ)ecially a free working b^aft, puts his daws 
flrong to the ground as be tr^s, and thrifts tb^m 
liard againft it, which will caufe the afarcfak) tStA ; 
wfaereas a falfe^orking beaft will tread fenderly and 
iig^tlT on the ground, and confe(|uentiy newr 
^oad tbe horn of his claw, 
^cwog 4. 14. I always ordered my oxhiod, the SHHWg 
• flioed. ^e oxen sure tx> be * cued, to tie tfaeqa whipe ^lejr 
may (land in fon^ muck-hill, or mcnft f^ace^ in w- 
der to hpfit their claws % for as oi)r fiails, after 
walhing our hands, pare the bett^, ib .will their 
claws do the fame, and the oaii^ drive tibe ^$6ef. 
After cuing die oxen are always (endpr in th^ir ieet, 
and therefore ihoukl be favouied f<»r aday affisr, mA 
aotwodked in hard or ftoay ground, and) H they 
are at ftidlin the winter# the dui^ from their hin- 
der feetihonld be fltiing forwards Ufi(ier iJatetr htt 
feet tb keep dietn &pple*, ilieir hinder feet wiU be 
moiib^encugh of oovirlc. 

if you ffing oiF f^lough-oxen for ithe «vifi(ia|[^ «jt js 
good to new cue them, or at leaft to Hwn them «ff 
wiih good ones on 'their feet ; for, if&m dM$y aiie 
liot worked, their cues wiM laft a longfioie, ami in 
the mean, while their claws will igrow <^ui: weU, ^ 
harden ag^nft fpring. 

It 
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kis not pDopcr to let oxen go to carting in cop- 
pees within two or dim days aitor being oued, titi 
diecattsare\»Iiiileii9nled to dieir feet; otfaenrife 
ti)^ may te 1^ ix>tear tiiem offaiiiQi^;ft the (hiitt 
oftlie^i^pidQk 

^95. Caeo^^bL 13. lays, fou flioidd anoint the of pitch* 
bottom and «l(lde o( your oooen's ftet trith liqwd JPS their 
pitcfabefore;fw drive chem on the road, that they ^^ 
may nst wettr wit their hmfs. — I do m)t peroetvci 
tho' they uied Men fo rnvrch^ diat diey flioed tbeok 

f t6. ^ Cotiiimlla takes notice of die cuftom in ofdnw. 
truaiy i>f theRoDDMi provinces of drawing by, or, as ing by ^ 
he tarmi it, fixing the yoke to the horns, and fiiyrs ^"^'^ 
it tt CMtdemnod by all the writers on liufbandry, 
2nd not without caufe, for oxen cannot draw widt 
thacfoite by 'dieir hornsta by their nedcs and breafts. 

f. '9^. I am cf opinion diere is nothing laved Isy A 



a t«y to dtiv^e an oic*{dough, diough you ||^^^ 
^Q^^ with but fix oKcn; a man will keep lb imidi wiS^the 
cin^gieaii^ aPWe over them, and will maketbtm go^-tfrfoui^ 
trig ^ laiy, there is a confiderihfe benefit, if two 
ffta go with The plough for rivem to change hands 
in^mMdte of tte^, mnd drive by tnne^ h 
touch tnoiretiotiiee will tte oxentsfaeof a dififccent 
y^ tint k will quiicken them. 

V iS- About half an h0ur, or fismewhat more, of feedifag 
^o«iy ojfcn came home from their day*s work of oxen after 
fctorowlfiguint^ats, i \mit into the ox-houfe, to fee^^^' 
^i^it mkr thhigs were in diere ; my cken were aU 
^^kivm in dieir ftalis, chewing the cud, Init no 
^"iw in their racks, not a tingle ftalk of hay ; I 
^ugbt ihis hard uf^ige, unlds my {)lou^nien had 
^tidlhcm, tefove they W3C«t to their dinners, 

" JIM, food m qobtffdafli {fforiaciaiifiiKipstnr, tttconttbns 
^%tar jagnm, iere icjttdktiim eft ab oaiaibus» qu praecepta 
'nfticis confcripfemnt, ncquc innncrita; phis enim qacunc 
Facades collo & ptQJbtt cohari qoam cornibas. Colom. fib. 2. 

and 
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and the cattle had eaten that ferving up v thcrcforf 
I alked my head ox-herd concerning it ; he faid| 
they never ferved their oxen with frefh hay, at their 
firft coming from work, but there was always feme 
of the oughts or leavings of their breakfafts left in 
the racks for them^ which was then, when they 
were hungry, welcome to them, and they required 
them firft to clear the racks of that before they gave 

them frefh hay. 1 note this, becaufe fome idle 

hinds might fling fuch oughts to the dunghil. The 
evening oughts or leavings, if the oxen will not eat 
them) fOught to be lain by for horfcs, &c. becaufe 
their bellies being well filled over- night, they arc 
nicer in their food in the morning, and muft have 
frelh meat. 
Of keeping §, ig^ After many years ufing my ox* teams I 
Sdts'diy, was (anno 1719) almoft inclinable to difpofe of 
And of fod- them, they being fo chargeable to me in winter, in 
Acm with ^*y ^"^ vetches; but, whilft I had thefe thoughts, 
«raw in a Wiltfhire farmer, of whofe judgment I have a great 
vinter. opinion, told me, he fhould think Imightatkaft 
keep one ox-team very advantageoufly, if it were 
only to help eat up my winter-ftraw, my cow-cattle 
not being fufficient for that purpofe ; — to which I 
replied, that to keep oxen all winter to eat up mf 
ftraw would do me little fervice, when, by vcrtue 
and ftrength of the ftraw I could not pretend, in 
winter, to do any work with them ;— to which he 
anfwered, that was a miftake; for I might very 
well work them fome time after they had eat up 
their fodder in a morning, viz. from riinc o'clock 
till two, if I put them not to too hard work, and 
that fuch working every other day would rafbcr do 
them good than harm, and would ger th^m a fto- 
mach to' their meat.— ^I made a fcruple of iVofkitig 
them fo many hours, and faid, ' I could contrive 
work for tliern of ^eat bfe'to me," and work' them 
only from nine till twelve j—' but hd infiffed, jhat 

I niighc 
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1 znighc work them from nine till two, if I contrived 
it ib as to give them the beft of my ftraw, tho* he 
acknowledged that ftraw was not fo good with me 
as with them in the vale. He faid farther, that no* 
dung in winter beat out cows or oxen more than 
their being wet on their backs or loins ; it was there- 
fore of great confequcnce to keep them dry over 
head, in order to hold them to their proof ; for, if 
cattle carried their hides wet day by day, it was as 
bad to them as it would be to us to wear wet cioaths,* 

and muft make them fink or pitch, From hence 

1 refolved, that I would oblige my fervants, during 
the winter, at leaft in wet weather^ to tie up niy 
cow-cattle in Ihed-houfes, and to bring up my oxen 
from their ftraw abroad, in wet weather, to eat it 
in the ox-houfe -, — — and for the fame realbn it 
feems tome, that, if I work my oxen in winter, 
as above propofcd, by vertue of ftraw, I ought not 
to work them in cold and wet weather •, for work- 
ing la one fuch day, will beat them out (as the 
farmer called it) and make them to pitch more than 

working three days in dry weather. To this 

however I objedfced, that, tho* I tied up my cows 
and oxen in . wet weather, yet I could not avoid 
letting them out to water in the wetteft day, and 
tbouah it rained never fo hard •, — to which he re- 
plied, that letting them out to water at fuch a time 
would do them no hurt ; it was only their continu- 
ing in the wet for hours together that did them pre- . 
juclice. — —He faid farther, that, if I put cows or 
oxen under (killins, or penthoufes, though they lay 
open to the air on one fide, that mattered not, pro- 
vided their backs were dry. 

The fame farmer making me a vifit, I told him Not beyond 
what good fuccefs I had had in foddering my oxen y^J^^idT 
with ftraw the laft winter, and how well notwith- 
ftanding they,did their worlc-rHe told me, he did 
not doubt but they would do fo, otherwife he would 

not 
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nor have perfuaded me to it 3 bqt^ faid he* I would 

not advife you to keep oxen, yoii proeofe to work» 

mmh ftraw IB winter to above (U^ ^ aowevcrt not 

%o above fevea year old at fartheft *, (fx^ vdxn cafen 

ate paft that age^ they fall off qf the|r ftoiaachs 

more than younger fsattle will, ntx can thay hpld 

their fjefli with ta coarfe fn^at, an^ W9rk withal, 

^ younger cattle can* 

Cbafffbr §. 2o. 9^eyrchaif jis not proper for ^¥Bfl, but 

pxeiu wheats and oatchaff tbey may eat : ^t barli^y- 

chaff is ^pt to ftick under tjfie ro^ts of their tongues. 

Vetches for §, 2i, Thc pLoughrOxpr) way cat freely of the 

*^"°* winter-vetches, and they will do them the moft 

good at the beginning of winter, before dury ve 

forced to be faoufed,"and whilft.they have yfiC ^ome 

grafs left in the field to e)t along with them § for 

the cold rowrty grafs, and the dry a^ hpt yiater- 

vetches will qualify on^ ani^ther. 

By all mean6» however, if, in thp H}irG9pntry9 
you pretend to fat oxen, or to wcH^k oxen m the 
plou^ take care to have a good reek of good pid 
vetches in ftore againft fummer ; for it will miely 
happen but they will have great want of th^m, at 
leait Jthi^oughout the whole nFiomh of July r &r the 
piftuiiergrafs in die hill*country, either buminjg np, 
or giving off growing by Midfumnoer, it is thc 
* or bent- ozen aod £OV-cattle*s * bennetcing-time, till afreih 
^s* fytiae; ihoots up by means of rain in AA^uft, when 
the corn*fields begin to opeyi to itheir pafture^ ^' 
the flieep which bite cloie noay fare well : at this 
time dich a provifion of vetches to go on with the 
fx>wct, and the &all pickings oif grafs 1^, will be 
a vaft fupport to, and pf gres^ coniequence with 
the oxen, nor is the want of old reeked vetches^ in 
this cafe, to be fuppUed by green vetches, which ac 
this time of the year may be had in plenty 5 for, 
. chough at this feafon they are a good maintenance 
for horfes^ yot they are unkind to the jb^ncj^ catde^ 

and 
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and mil be apt to fcour them^ and make them 
fide 

§. 23. It is agreed by the Wiitfhirefarmers, that Of giving^ 
from about the beginning of March 10 the begin* thembiy^ 
ning of May, i. c, tiH the ploughing cocen are fut ^ ^^ 
tograis, mcve cfpecial care ought to be taken to 
give them hay in their rack, in little parcels, fmail 
pittances at a time, becaufe, the hay then growing 
drj^ and the oxen growing hot, their breath wiU 
be fi> much die more apt to blow their fodder, and 
then tijcy will not eat it. ' 

f^ 23. In incloflires in the hill-country, where of fcrub- 
there aire dead hedges, efpecially if oxen are kept ^ing pofb 
;here, nigged pofls fct ujp in the fields, for them to t^i^tb^ 
fcirub ag^i^ will be of great ufe to the oxen, as dead 
wdi as a ^feguard to die hedges. ^^s^ 

'^24. itwasthe i5thof November (anno 17 13) of hoofing 
whta iriy oxhind propofed to me to take ^y2?[?"T^5 
plou|^oxeii into the houfe for the winter^ it being ^^^^ 
then dry and ndild frofly weadier ; on the contrary^ 
my haitiff was of opinion, that they might, for 
that xea£>n, lie out a few days longer 1 but the 
other laid, the weather being dry was the reafoa 
that lie propofed houling them at firft when their 
backs were dry; for it is a faying in Wiitlhire 
iimongft the plough-men, that, if in winter you 
ibdd till the rain came before you houfed oxea, and 
th«i their backs were wet when you firft houfed 
theda, their coats or hair would be apt to peel off in 
the wiiiter.-*-* The ancients are very pardcular in 
their direftiohs to keep the backs of oicea dry^ and 
to rub them wdi when they <3enie from work, and 
puU up their hides that they may fit loofe and not 
otingtothctr flelh. 

« Boves, oma Aitpere^xarment, fiibftiidos confiicot, flM« 
nlbos romprimtt dorfon, et pelkn rereliat, nee patUtor cor- 
-pori adhaoere, qoia id genus aorbi maicimi^eft amcntU noxiiun. 
Colamella, foL 99, 

COWS 
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' O keep cows from being high in cafe 
before bulling, ^nd the bull to be in 
high cafe, is Columella's rule, as well as Varro's. 
** It appears alfo by Columella, that in Auguft and 
September tljey gave their cows leaves as a goofj part 
pf their food. ' He is lil^ewife of Varro*s opinion, 
that if the bull turns off to the right, it; is a bull 
calf, and, if to the left, it is a cow-calf, but that 
only in cafe the cow takes not bull again, whict 
rarely happens. ** He and Palladius arc generally 
agreed on the marks that diftinguifh a good cow, 
to wit, that {he (hould be tall in (tature, long in 
body, ofavaft belly, broad forehead, black large 
eyes, neat light horns inclining to black, "hairy 
cars, flat jaws, a dewlap and tail very large and 
long, hoofs and legs of a moderate fize. 
Owiccofa ^^ ^ Markham in his Country Contentments^ 
fo. 71. fays, in the choice of a cow, Ihe fhould 
ever have four teats, but no more ; hfcr forehead 
broad and fmooth ; her belly round and large : a 
young cow is the beft for breed, 
i^ksofa ^ ^ A notable dairy- woman informs me, that 
^ ^^' in Leicefterlhirc they obferve, and Ihe has obferved 

^ Propter^ feturamji^c fervare foleo, ante admifluram, men- 
fern unuin, ne cibo et potione fe impleant qucd exiflimaiitur 
facilius xnacrae concipere : fed taori e contra impleantuc dnobus 
menfibos ante admifliiram. Varro, lib. 2. fol. 58. 

b A calendis Julii in calendas Novembns facientor fronde. 
Colum. lib. 6. cap. 3. 

^ Mas an faeroina fit concepta iignificat defcenfu tanrus cum 
iniit; fiqaidem, fi mas eft, in dexteriorem : ad idem Axiftoteles. 

^ AltiiTimae formar, longxque, maximi uteri, frontibus latif- 
fimisy oculis nigris ec patentibus, comibns vennftis^ et levibus, 
et nigraatibos, pilofis aoribiu, compr^ffis malls, palearibos re 
caudis ampliflimis, ungulia modicis, ec modicis cnirih^. Co^. 
lib. 6. cap. 21. 

2 the 
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the fame herfelf, thac a cow with thick horns^ which 
do not lellen and thin in a taper manner, gives not fo 
much milk as the cows with flender horns do. 

§. 4- If you would choofe a cow to feed, handle Maifcof » 
her navel, and, if that be big, round and foft, lhe^*'*^^» 
is furely well-tallowed. Markham, lib. i. fo. 62* 

§• 5. When a cow has a calf, one may difcover a good 
by the thriving of the calf, whether the cow gives c«>w known 
very good and rich milk, or that which is butj^rivlng^ 
wafliy ; but fome, when they bring the cow and it's calf 
calf to market, will beforehand fill the calPs belly 
with two cows milk ; but then the cow's udder, by 
it*s fulnefs, will be apt to Ihew it. 

§. 6. In difcourfe with a notable cow-keeper he Age of a 
faid, that he counted not a cow old till Ihe was^*^*^* 
eighteen or twenty years old, and that cows would 
very well live fo long, though but few^as he believed, 
kept them beyond twelve, or thereabouts ; they 
woujid not abate of their milk till they were very old. 

But another of the fame profeflion replied, if a 
cow be kept above eight years old, though flie 
niigl^ give S!^ ^^^^ without abatement, yet ihe 
would be worth nothing for fatting, fhe would be 
tough » and that ihe muft be helped up, when ihe 
was down, unlefs ihe were well fed •, he alfo faid, 
that many young cows would take a trick of not 
riiiDg of themfelves, but of lying, when down, till 
they were helped up. 

Varro, lib. 2. dere ruftica, c. 3. fo. 51. fays, a 
cow is not good for breeding after ihe is ten year old. 

The age of a cow, after ihe is three year old, Known by 
may. certainly be difcovered ; for every year after ^^^ **®™** 
that age at the root of her horn ihe will put forth 
a rundle, like a curled ring : on examination I faw 
an inilance of it in my own cows. 

An old cow alio will lofe her fore teeth in her An«l the 
lower jiw, and, if you fliould buy fuch a cow for* • 
the fake of a goed calf by her fide, and believing 
Ihe may give good milk, if ihe has lolt a tooth be- 
Vou II. G fore. 
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fore, you muft not think of keeping her above a 
year or two at moft, but niuft fat her off. If a cow 
be pot-bellied, it is a certain fign (he is old. 
Age, when ^. 7. The farmers of the Iflc of Wight agree, 
MiftaioD." **^ * ^^^ " ^^ ^^ perfeftion for giving the moft 
* milk till (he is fix year old, and that it is common 
in that country, where a perfon rents land of one 
landlord, and cows of another, to give ten (hillrngs a 
year rent for a grown cow, but as for a heifer of the 
third year, which isthefirft year of her giving milk, 
you may have her milk for her keeping, and tho' ftic 
may the next year let for ten (hillings, yet fhe will not 
give fo much milk then as ftie will do afterwards. 
Camion— §. 8. I was telling farmer William Sartain, and 
^°*^^^r^ farmer Ifles, my tenants in Wiltfhirc, the cold 
yond fix wintcrs in the hill-country fell fo hard on old cows 
y**"®*^^" with calf, they being long kept to ftraw, which is 
countty! with US fourer than ordinary, that I was rcfolvcd I 
would not keep a cow to the pail for the future be- 
yond fix year old ;— they agreed, that I was much 
in the right of it. — Farmer Ifles faid, the keeping 
COWS fo long and hard to ftraw, and having but litdc 
rowet for them, was the occafion of their running 
out fo much to be pot-bellied, as they ufually do. 

And I am fince confirmed by experience, that in 
cold hill-country air, where the ftraw is alfo coarfe, 
by reafon of the cold land it was produced from, 
cows fliould not be kept till they are old, but be 
fold off at fix, or fcven years old at fartheft ; be- 
caufe fuch cows, after that age, and in fuch a place, 
will pitch much at the end of winter, elpecially af- 
ter calving time, nor will they pick up their flelh 
again betorc fummer is far gone, whereas young 
cows will bear the hardfhips of winter with four 
fodder better than old cows. 
Signs of a §. 9. Mr. Bifly coming to fee me, and looking 
free mar- Q^t into the backfide, told me immediately, that I 
had a free martin. — I afked him how he knew a 
free martin from a cows 1^ faid, very well, it be- 
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Tng eafy to be feen ; for, faid he, the bearing of a 
mardn gather^ up more like a puife, and is not (o 
firm and turgid as that of a cow ; her head alfo 19 
coarfer, and opener horned, like an ox, neither has 
Ae fuch an Udder as an heifer not with calf, but a 

fmaller. He faid, the meat of a free martin, if 

well fatted, would yield an halfpenny in the pound 
more than Cow-beef would do. 

Amongft the cows the Romans knew that there Free mar. 
were fuch ^s we call free martins, which they called Jj," h" r'^ 
taurae, and fuch they yoked with oxen. Columella, mau«. 
lib. 5. fo. 166. 

A free martin is a fort of a barren cow, which 
hardly carfife any teats to be feen ; fhe will never 
take bull j (he fats very kindly, and in fatting (he'li 
grow almoft as big as an ox ; fhe is counted efpe- 
cial meat. When a COw brings two calves, a cow- 
calf and a bull-calf, the cow-calf will be a free mar- 
tin, and ^ill never bear a calf; but I believe the 
bull--caif is not afie^ted in the like manner, but will 
propagate his fpecies as other bulls. 

^. ID. Mr. Biflly, laying his hand on an heifer, signiof 9. 
iaid, Ihe was barren 5 I alked him how he knew ^*"*«^«* 
that I he faid, very eafily 5 for, faid he, when a cow 
has not taken bull, or not gone through, her bearing 
will be firitt, and turgid, whereas, after Ihe has 
taken bull, and proves with calf, her bearing fhrinks, 
and grows lank, and then again, about two months 
before her calving, it grows turgid ; but this fol- 
' nefs of your hdfcr's bearing cannot proceed from 
her being fo forward with calf, becaufe fhe looks 
lank, nor Can I feel any calf; for he felt her 5 and, 
faid he, if we graziers knew not thefe things, we 
ihould fufFcr much. 

f. 1 T. Captain Tate of — near Loughborough, why the 
obferved to me (anno 1706; that, notwrthftanding 1^^^,^^^^^^^ 
the Leicefterfttire land was richer than chat of Lan- nciate in 
caihirc, yet they could not keep up the Lancafhire ^^^j"^*^"^* 
G 2 breed 
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breed of cows And calves they bought of tlicm, but 
they would degenerate fo, that in the third dcfcent 
. they had their Leicefterfhire breed again.— He could 
not tell me the reafon of it> but the next day meet- 
ing with Mr. Clerk, he faid, he conceived the rea- 
fon to be, becaufe they in Leicefterfhire were not fo 
choice in the breeding, and managing of them, as the 
dairy men in Lancafhire were ; for, faid he, in Lan- 
cafhire I have known them give eight, or ten pounds 
for a bull-calf of a year old, which ihall then be in 
his prime, and large enough for bulling the cows, 
but will decline and grow worfe at two years old; 
then, to make their calves large, they wean them 
with unfkimmed cows-milk, whereas we in Leiccf 
terfliire give them (kimmed-milk and whey, after 
their having had new* milk a mondi, and this regi- 
men it is that fo much improves the Lancalhire 
breed beyond ours. 

I aiked the abovefaid Mr. Clerk why the dairy-men 
in Leicefterfhire did not prove as good hufbands, 
and order their cows as well as thofe in Lancafhire 
did ; he faid, it would not pay, nor be worth while j 
for their land was better than that of Lancafhire, 
and turned to a better account in breeding coach- 
horfes and mares, and fatting of catde, and they 
kept but fmall dairies, and therefore it would not 
be worth their while, where they milked but a few 
cows, to go to fuch a price for a bull.— He faid, 
they obferved farther, that their large breed of 
coach-horfes, if carried into Yorkfhire, would de- 
generate and grow fmall, and if the pad, and faddle- 
breed of Yorkfliire, >yere brought into Leiccfter* 
fhire to breed, they degenerate into a flefhy heavy- 
limbed fort of horfcs. ^ 
Our hill-country farmers and dames are of opini- 
on, that weanling-calves, or yearlings^ brought 
out of the vale, do well in the hill-country; fof 

they areno otherwise kept than they ought to h^^'^^ 

been 
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been ill the rale, that is, wintered with hay ; but it 
is true,, cows from the vale do not do well when 
they CGiAc to the hills. 

$. 12, Being in company with farmer White ofP^^"^- 
Cacmore in Berkfhire, and farmer Crapp of A(h- bu^i*g ;„ 
mohfworth, Hants, I was faying, that I had win- hcife« for- 
tcr-fecd, efpecially rowct, for more beafts than I^^y^f "^"^ 
had, and did therefore intend, about Chriflmafs, to 
buy in beafts of a year and an half old. — No, (aid 
farmer White, I would advife you to buy. heifers 
forward with calf, and, as you have rowet, you 
may keep them the better, and in all likelihood 
they^ll fetch a good price in the fpring •, for laft 
/ummer (anno 1 70 1 ) wis fo dry, that abundance of 
calves eitfier went through, or will come in late ; 
thetefore a forward heifer muft yieki a good price ; 
— aifd you wiH not fail in having them that arc for- 
ward with calf at Chriftmafs ; if you go behind 
them/ ahd draw their teats, and, if milk comes, 
they ani for your purpofe. 

§: Ij/i alked a notable Wiltfliire dairy-man. Cheats uf. 
if it was not a frequent praftice to fill the calPs^^'"^*"*'- 
belly With inilk the morning they drove the cow and 
calf'^ta afair, to be fold, in order to make the cow's 
udder a{5pear full all day, and whether they had 
not a way, by drawing a ftring through the calPs 
nofbil$9 and tying it in the roof of the mouth,, to 
keepdie calf from fucking ; he faid, fome. did prac- 
tifethefe things,, but he never did; nor would he 
ever buy a cow in a fair, if her milk . feemed to be 
pent up iii her udder, nor where no fign of the calPs 
having fucked that day could be difcovered ; for in 
fuch cafe he Ihould fufpeft fome cheat} nor did he 
ever fervea cow or calf as abov^laid, and yet never 
found but they went off as well as otter people's, 
who might ufe fuch arts.— He faid, they had alfo a 
way of b^fmearing the cow'9 tfiats with cow-dung, 
andthen the calf would not fuck, and in driving 

G 3 the 
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the cow to the fair her udder would be fo dirty, and 
. ^ dufty, that it would not be feen. 
poTtoTct §-14-1 would never advife any man t6 let hij 
cows to cows ; for it never gives any content to either fide, 
i^"^' and the tenant will in all likelihood be negligent in 
letting the cow take bull that he may milk her the 
longer ; for if flie be not with calf, (he will have 
milk all the winter in good plenty, and, when fpring 
comes, he cares not; for he knows fhe muft be 
changed off. 
Sifs at"^ f 15. A perfon who lives in Moorfields, near to 
^ndon, the cow-keepers and renters there, and fays, he is 
acquainted amongft them, tells me, that the cows 
are fed with fuch foul and rank food, that it rots 
them in the fpace of two years, or two and an half at 
moft, and the cow-keeper's praftice is of courfc to 
put them away fat by fuch time, left they fhould 
be found dead on a fudden. They are foon fatosd, 
being good meat all the time they are mUked $ die 
food they give them is grains, cabbage-kavcs, and 
bean-fliells, of which laft' their milk will taftc ftrong 
during the feafon. 
Acow or §. 1 6. I was fenfible this year ( 1 7 1 8) that a cow 
SmiTwd ^^ fummercd is, as the faying is, half wintered ; 
is half win- for this fummer was two years I weaned twenty 
tered» calves ; that fummer being wet, there was confer 
quently plenty erf" grafs, and thofc calves were very 
lufty againft winter, and eat their ftraw, and throve 
very well all winter with ftraw, and the advan- 
tage of running in my wood; but, on the contrary, 
this laft fummer being very dry, and grafe running 
ihort, my weaned^ calves, eleven in number, were 
pinched before winter, and fo came but poor to 
their ftraw, the confequence of which was, they ne- 
ver eat their ftraw well, nor did they care to abide 
in tbe o^pice to pick on the brier-leaves as the ter- 
mer calves uled to do 5 fo five of the eleven drop- 
ped off in the winter bf die wood-evil, and the other 

fix 
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fix I ws^ forced to take to hay by the middle of 
February, and couM hardly preferve them, nor 
could 1 ;tiereby raiie them b^c very little by the 
middle of April. 

§. 17. 1 M^ed farmer Chi vers of Gaufun inAccwaf. 
WJJts^ how much hay he confamed in a year ; he ^er calving 

faid, above fixty tonj 1 thought that was a "^'c^lhi 

great quantity for his dock ; he replied, his was a before, 
dairy of cows, and that, when they had calved, 
they would eat a prodigious quantity of hay. — — 
Why^ faid I, have cows when they have calved 
greater ftomachs than before ? Yes, faid he, a cow 
when fhe has a calf to maintain, and is alfo milked, 
will eat as much as two other cows i a cow in that 
cafe will eat as much as an ox. 

Many other farmers agreed, that a milch-cow id. a 
would in winter eat as much hay as a fatting-ox j "liich-cow 
for, f^d they, the drain from milking her is fo great *°^*°^*'^* 
chat it koeps her up to a great ftomach. 

^. 1 8. The fpring (aqno 1714) proving fo cold French- 
and dry^ that I could have no profpe<3; of mowing p/« '" 
a good fwarth in the French-grafs, -about the 24thequafto^ 
of May^ I put in my working oxen, and milch-cows broad-cio- 
to feoi it down, it being, as I thought^ a noble bite l^J^^scc. 
for them ; but we fopn found, that the cows yield- 
ed lels xnilk than when they went in the broad- 
clover, nor did the oxen fill themfelves fo well as to 
be able to go through with their work, and fo my 
oxhind feared* ' 

^. 19. Being at Pomeroy in Wilts, and fteing vctche«, a 
farmer iStephens had fowed vetches, I afked him, cordial to 
why he bad done fo i he faid, they were excellent cawfng."* 
good to give his cows that calved in winter, or early 
in the fpring -, for fuch cows wovild often be chUled 
in their calving in cold weather, and fuch meat 
would be a cordial to them ^ he had had, he faid, 
cows take fuch colds in their calving, that their 

G 4 bones 
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bones would be fore a great while after, fo that 
they would not be able to fet a leg forward ; in fuch 
cale he madtf a great toaft for them, and put it into 
two quarts of ftrong ale, and gave it them, rq^cat- 
ing it two or three times, and found it did a great 
deal of good. 
U. rough The country-men generally agree, that to give 
bs*rJcy, ^ ^^^ rough barley when (he has calved, is very 
hetpfui to the bringing away the cleaning. — Qujetc, 
lyhether the reafon muft not be, bccaufe it is a hcart- 
ener, and a ftrengthener, and that the cleaning flays 
behind by reafon of lownefs in the cow. 

When cows calve, efpecially if they hav? had any 
hurt, or are in poverty, the cleaning often does not 
come away well, but will hang down, and if it be 
negle&ed, and the cow has. not in a day or two a 
drench to bring it away, by heaving and ftraining to 
bring it away, fhe will fall into the runnir^ of the 
. reins, which will come from her like the wmpe of an 
egg ; this will much daunt the cow, and fiok her fo^ 
that ftie will not foon get her flefli again. To pre- 
vent this, and to bring away the cleaning, I have 
known it a common praftice to give her a haodiui 
or two of miflietoe ; to which purpofe Mr. Ray alfo 
obfcrves, vol. 2. fol. 1584, Commanducatae fru- 
ticis frondes, & depaftse a jumentis & vaccis a ruiV 
ticis ad fecundas remorantes ejiciendas utiles ccn- 
fentur. 
In the hill- §, 20. In the hill-country, where the winter provi^ 
thp^cows*^ iion for the cows is but ordinary, it is certainly bcft 
dry hefon to Ict them go dry when they go to winter-fodder, 
l^^J^^'^ or rather a little before that time, that they may 
winter. bc dry againft they gp to fodder, and chetiyou 
fliould alfo contrive as much as you can, to fodder 
them where they may have rowet : — this is the way 
to keep them in cafe all the winter, and to hold up 
jrour cows to a good body, and to bring them to 

the 
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the pail ia Ijprin^ with good udders, and to fupport 
a good breed ofcalves : by being let to gothus ear- 
ly dry they will be better able to walk a field at fome 
diftance, where rowet may be bad, or, if you have 
convenicncy of foddering at a diftance, they may 
abide where the rowet is to be had. 

§. 21. The rule is not to give the ftiort fodder in Give cow« 
wet weather, becauie the cattle will be more apt to^°"?*<^- 
wafte it and trample it under foot, than they will wJath^.^ 
that which is longer. 

§. 22. Cows that are tied up in a cow-houfe ne- a cow. 
vcr look fo well, nor are in fo good cafe as thofc ^^^^ "^ 
that arc foddered in a backfide ; for they want the Sckfidc * 
airings, nor will they prove ; tho* it is poflibly they for foddor- 
may require lefs meat, as all unhealthy creatures do. *"^* 

§. 23. I afked farmer Lake, what was the reafon of cow* 
that it harmed a fat beaft to lick himfclf; Mr.i'^king 
Bachelour of Afhmonfworth was then in company, fgj^™', 
and they both faid, that where a fat cow licked, it 
would make a jelly in the place, under the fkin. — 
And, faid farmer Lake, fuch cows do not begin to 
lick themfelves till they begin to pitch, and fink by 
faring hard ; therefore the butchers care not to 
meddle with fuch cattle ; for where they have licked 
the tongue leaves a mark, and the butchers can eafi- 

ly fee it. Ifuppofe when they begin to pitch they 

begin to itch, which is the reafon of their licking. 

§. 24. It was May the nth (anno 1702) whenOfacow*g 
fbme farnoers, good judges of cattle, were looking g^Jj^g^ 
on my calves, which were then yearlings, and they 
being in a lufty condition, the farmers faid, if I did 
not keep them from the bull, they would take bull 
by Midfummcr, which would fpoil their growth. 

They faid farther, that cows would take bull the 
fooner for a bulPs going with them, meaning, that 
if cows were lufly, they would take bull in three or 
four days time, if a bull were put to them, though 
otherwife their defire would not come fo foon. 

One 
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One of them faid, for the hiU- country co^ws that 
were fmalJ, a young bull of but a year old, and a 
fmall gnq, w^s belt.— He hgd, he afliired us, a 
lufty cow fpoilcd by a three yqar old bull, which 
flung the cow in the cow-barton amongft the dung, 
and put out her hip. 

In the beginning of Odober (anno 1703) I ob- 
fcrved a cow, that had gone throqgh her, rid- 
ing my other cows j coming to Holt, and being 
afraid fhe might prove troublefome to my cows 
with calf in the foddering-yard, I afked Stephens 
crf"Pomeroy, if fhe would be for bulling every three 
weeks in winter, as well as in fummer 5 he fajcj, no; 
fhe might not be (or l?ulling above qnce or twice in 
the winter, bccaufe it was winter. — But, faid he, if 
a cow goes thro* in the fumnier, and is apt not to 
Hand to her bull, if immediately after fhe i§ bulled 
you take about a pint of blood from the rump- vein 
of the tail, it will make her fland to her bulling :— 
and further, faid he, if you would have all your 
cows come in well together, you mufl milk a cow 
while fhe is bulling, and give each of tjie Qthercows 
that you would have take bull a pint, or a quart of 
the bulling cow's milk, and they will in two or 
three days take bull. — Another faid, that fpgtliag- 
poppy would do the fame thing : I had a maid, 
laid he, lately ufed to the dairy- countries, who, 
when I h^d a cow not apt to take bull, went into 
the grounds, and gathered a large handful of fpat- 
ling-poppy, and held it to the cow, and fhe eating 
it readily went to bull in two days after, and this, 
fhe laid, in their country feldom failed. 

Mr. Wiltfhire of Road coming to Holt while I 
was there, I had fome difcourfe with him about 
cows ; it was in January (anno 1658) i he faid, he 
had one that had gone through this year •, — rl afked 
him, how that came to pafs 5 he faid, he fuffered her 
to take bull at a year and a quarter old, letting her 

go 
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go on Rpfd^common, where there were young bulls 
of that 9ge ; ib (he brought him a calf at two years 
old, and when they calye fo young, they usually gQ 
through the year following *. — 1 wpadered much 

that a cow ihould calve fo young 5 upon which 

he faid, down in Somerietihirie they u&d commonly 
to let their young cows, where they were well main* 
tained, take bull at a year and a quarter old. — The 
fame day farmer Pain fhewed me two fine heifers 
with ca}f, that took bull at a year and a qgarter olc)^ 
but it was by accident aad againft his will, the bull 
breaking I00& to them.— He faid, what Wiltfhire 
obfenred of fuch heifers going through ijie next year 
might be very likely in their poor keppiijg, byt 
would not fo likely fall oyt if they were well kept. 

Fanner Stephens, and farmer Chivers fey, un? 
lefs die keeping be choice good, f fuch as Q^ufuns 
near Bradford- Wilts) it is by no means proper tQ 
aim to have calves to come at Candlemafs, nor tQ 
let yearlings take bull at Midfgmmer^ it utterly 
fpoUs their growth ; — nor does Stephens like, that 
his heifers ^t Pomeroy fiiould take bull tjU two year 
dd. — Yet they fay, that fometimes, if they are ve-r 
ry well kept, though not often, heifers will take 
bull at a year old, that is to fay, at the beginning of 
May, though regularly they will not take bull till 
towards Midfummer ; but this is to be underftood 
of iuch as were calved about Candlemafs, there be- 
ing aUnofl: a year's advantage gained over them that 
were not calved till May-day. 

I was telling a great Somerfetftiire dairy-man of 
a heifer I fatted, which from Midfummer to NJarch 
would never ftand to her bulling, nor did ihe rife 
in flefli, fit for killing, by March, though fhe had 
comwithherhaymoftof thewintser.— Ihe farmer 

Sir Ambrofe Phillipps's fhepherd fays the fame with farqier 
Wiltlhire; 

faid. 
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faidi he had had luch heifers, and that they never 
\^ou}d fat inwardly : asfoon as one finds them take 
to that trick it is beft to fell them off, 

I was faying to Mr. Clerk of Ditchlcy in Leiccf- 

t(!rfiiire, that I had heard fome farmers fay, that, 

though a cow, which never had been with calf, 

would not fat kindly till (he had been bulled, and 

was wiA calf, yet a cow that had once had a calf 

would take fat well enough, though neither bulled, 

nor with calf. -^ — To which he faid, that the latter 

might prove better than the former, but nevertheleis 

the latter would not come forward, nor prove any 

thing fo well before as {he would do after (he had 

taken bull, and was with calf, but would every 

three weeks be on the fret, and run about chafing 

herfelf ; and lofe as much flefh in the day or two 

Ihe was for bulling as (he had got in three weeks 

before. — ^Hefays, if one buys in, what we call, 

barren beafts, to fat, they will require, and take 

bull as foon as they grow a little in proof. 

Id. and of §. 25. I have found by experience, that thofc 

keeping a ^j^q j^^gp ploughing, and fatting- oxen, as 1 do, 

altirays^ ought always to have a bull to go with the cows, 

with the to keep the oxen from riding them •, for otherwifc 

cows. jj. jg impoffible to keep them feparatc 5 for the oxen 

will break over hedge and ditch after the bulling- 

cows. — ^The beft way, in order for this end, is to 

buy a fine bull-calf from North- VViltihire every 

year, and then you'll always have a bull of two 

years old, and a bull-calf, which will come up 

yearjy for ufe, one year after the other ^, and the 

bull will.be fo mafter over the oxen, that the cows 

and oxen may go together without inconveniency ; 

nay, it is a good way to have a bull go with cows, 

if it were on no other account than to prevent the 

other cows from riding thofe which were for going 

to bull. 

$. 26. 
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^ 26. It feems to me, that in the fprbg of the Oxen 
year, and throughout the fuihmcr, till the barren JJ^e^tfepT- 
cows have taken bull, the oxen ought to be fepa- rate from 
rated from the cows, both at grafs, and in diftin£t J?^« *» 
/bddcring-yards, becaufe the oxen will be riding the "'"'"^'** 
heifers, and (training them, as well as beat out 
them&Ives. 

There are often many damages and lofles, which 
fall out in the way of hulbandry, to redify which, 
it may be, it is inconvenient at that preftnt time, 
and fo one bears with them ; whereas it is ten to 
one but we fhall be much more incommoded in 
coniequence, for want ofreftifyingat firft the firft 
damage or lofs. — An hundred inftances of this na- 
ture might be given 5 a cow, for inftance, wants to 
take bull, and it may be, at the firft approach of 
the ipring, you are not provided with a bull, and 
it being a bufy time, it would very likely be a fmall 
inconveniency for you to fpare a perfon to drive this 
cow to a neighbour's bull, , perhaps a mile or two 
offj but this inconveniency of the two is generally 
the IcaftV for, by not doing fo, your oxen, if you 
keep any, will break out after this cow, and teach 
others to do the fame, which they will hold to ever 
after, to a great inconveniency to your corn, &c. 
And it is almoft incredible how even oxen in a diC* 
tant ground will fiiufFupthe effluvium of a cow 
going to bull, and break over hedges after her. 

§. 27. As I was (hewing a cow to a butcher. To know 
this cow, faid he, is with calf —I alked him how he '^^^". * 
knew; he faid, very eafily*; when a cow is twenty with calf, 
weeks gone with calf, if one went to the right fide 
of the cow, arid prefled hard againft the flank with 
one's hand, and did it with a fwift motion, one might 
feel the calf knock againft one's hand, of the Bignefs 
of a ball ; till the calf be twenty weeks old, or 
thereabouts, it lies up high under the flank, but 
then, as it grows bigger, it falls d,wn lower, and 

then 
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then one muft feel lower for it ; and where there i^ 
another perfon on the other fide of the cow, and he 
^oves the flank on his fide towards yon, it will 
help the perteiviAg it, when ftie is but very youngi 
and fo the gfaziers, by the hardnefs and bign^fs of 
the calf they fo feel, judge how far the cow is gone. 
Id. and Two underftanding farmers were withtne, view- 
how far jj^g j^y beads, and they obfcrved a heifer's udder 
^°"*' to fpring much ; whereupon my bailiff faid, flic 

would calve in a day or two; but the farmers 

faid, it might be a week firfl: -, for a heifer will 
fpring fuller in her udder, and for a longer time 
before calving than a cow. 

William Sartain, an experienc'd farmer of Brough- 
ton in Wilts, affures fne, a heifer will not, when 
flie is half gone, fo eafily difcover herfelf to be with 
calf as an elderly cow will, beCaufe the fides of an 
elderly cow fall in more ; in judging of an hetfcronc 

inay often be miftaken. He fays, when a cow is 

half gone, the graziers reckon that the calf preys on 
fliecow, and that flife waftes; not but that accm 
may be fat in flc(h, and very fit to kill, widtin 
three weeks or a month of her time ; but in that cafe, 
withinfide, and irt her fuet, fhc will be much im- 
paired; and one in the company added, her 

flelh, though fat, would not in that cafe fpend fo 
well; to which William Sartdin agreed, and faid» 
undoubtedly it would not eat fo juicy as the fkfliof 
^ a cow but half gone. 

overiaying §• 2 8, In January (anno 1700) I was difpkafed 
thtmibivw. to fee the damage the farmer's hogs did me, in 
roading about, and told him, I would have them 
penned up in his foddering-yard. My dame re- 
plied, if fo Ihe muft fell them ; for they muft not 
come into the foddering-yard amongft the beafts; 
I alked her why ; iht faid, it would endanger the 
cows, being big with calf, overlaying thcmfclves; 

for, laid flie, the hogs would nuzzel, and m^f 

holes 
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holes in the ftraw, and the coAvs lying doi^n ifi 
fuch hollows might die before fnorning, befcaufe 

they could not rile. -The farmer faid it was very 

true.^— And I obferved, that tho' no pi^s came th^re, 
chey took care every night to lay the ftraw fmooth. 
I fpoke of it afterwards to Mr. Edwards, and he 
was well apprized of the truth of it. 

If a cow be tied up in the houfe, great care 
ought to be taken, when her calving time draws 
near, to watch her by day and by night, left her 
calf Ihould be dro))vAed; for, the cow*s head being 
tied to the rack, flie cannot turn back to lick th6 
calf; befides flie may calve in her dung, and fo 
the calf ihay be fmoothered. 

§• 29* If a young heifer be pretty forward with Wm^ 
calf, that is, ready to come the beginning of July, h^CTwith 
and ^ift (hould be like to be plenty that year, it calf, 
may fonietimps do well to let her go oft, and calve ; 
Ihc may pay better to the dairy than to fell to the 
butcher ; but, in cife it (hould be like to be a fcsU-ce 
fummer fof grafs, (he muft be heightened up in fat 
as faft as niay be, and be fold to the butcher; other- 
wile Ihe may lofe all her keeping ; for (he will fall 
away when flie comes near calving, and, in cafe (he 
calves, Si€ may yield no more than what (he coft 

when bought in. When a cow begins to c6me 

pretty forward with calf, her teats will be turgent, 
and Ipring forth. 

Mr. Cherry of Shot(broke's bailiff informs m^. Of a cow's 
that to let a cow keep company with other cows, ^»J^»ng* 
after (lie has flunk her calf, will be apt to make 
feme of the others flink alfo. 

§. 30. It is dangerous trufting to milk a coW all Nottomilk 
the year that has warped, f9r (he Will bfe in danger hj^j^^ 
of warping again : fometimes one may venture to 
milk on a very good young heifer, blit it is general- 
ly very unfafe. It is generally beft not to nlilk fuch 
a cow i for that will keep her very poor, and unfit 

to 
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to fell to the grazier; whereas, by letting her dry 
up, (he will be in the better cafe, and fell the bet- 
ter, and pay more than (he would by milking, 
of cows §. 31. Mr. Godwin of Gloucefterlhire told mc 

TnTofng in January, anno 1698, that he had had ill luck 

tiarough. this year in his cows ; for three had warped, and 
one gon^ through. The calves, he faid, were fquat- 
ted, and one of their heads had a hole beaten into it, 
which he judged to have been done by his cow that 
went through 5 for it feems, it is the nature of a 
cow that goes through to defire a bull once every, 
three weeks after, and (he will then be riding the 
other cows, which another cow that has warped, or 
gone through, will like very well, but the cows 
with calf will flip away, and ftep with their hinder 
quarters afide from fuch a cow's leaping them, and 
then it often happens, that fuch a cow's knees fall 
againft the fide or flank of the cow with calf, and 
fo fquat the calf. 

Stephens of Pomeroy being prefent agreed to the 
above ; and faid, that he never had but one cow 
that warped in his life, and the reafon why he had 
been fo fuccefsful, he believed, was, becaufe he 

never had a cow go through. It feems, the defirc 

in a cow that goes through for a bull every three 
weeks generally lafl:s about twenty-four hours, but 
Ibmetimes it holds three days, during which time. 
Mr. Godwin faid, if he obferved it, he tied her up 
I aflced Stephens, if he knew what made a cow apt 
to go through ; he faid, he was fatisfled it was for 
the mofl: part from hence -, if a cow flwuld come too 
early with calf, that is, before the hnfl>andffMuv would 
have her fo to be, and confequently fliould be defir- 
ous very early to be bulled again, the hulbandman 
will balk that defire two or three times, that his 
cow may fall with calf at a more feafonable time than 
otherwiie ftie would have done : after fuch balks 
it is odds, faid he, buc^ when fhe takes boU, ihe 

-goes 
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gpe^ through : and there is oftentimes a young hei* 
fer, tt^at(in the year the farmer firft defires Ihe 
JboMd. take buU, and the firft time of the heifer's 
defiring. it in that year) when (he ihall be brought 
to the bull^ will be very fkittiih, and will not ftand 
to b^ bulled^ in that cafe, faid he, ' for fear of the 
fore£iid danger, I have taken the heifer by the nofe, 
and held her till ihe was ferved. — But, laid Godwin 
to Stephens, in cafe a cow be fubjed to go through, 
do you know how to prevent it ? Stephens faid, af- 
ter iuch a cow has taken bull, to bleed her well in 
the tail is the beft thing I know of. 

If a cow cads her calf, you muft let part of her 
b;^ that will hang down behind continue fo till it 
rots off; for if you pull it off, you will be apt, 
with it, to pull away what you ought not,— If 
you have a cow, that cither warps her calf three , 
months before her time (for if fhe warps but a 
month before her time, fhe may give milk never 
the worfe for it) or goes through on her bulling, 
nevfT proving big with calf, difcretion muft be ufed, 
whether you may milk her on, or fat her; and 
this ought to be, according as the cow is like to 
prove well for the pail or not- — The dairymen think 
the aforefaid bag that hangs down, the other cows 
fmelling to it, is apt to make them warp alio, as 
well as the warped cows riding the others. 

They count a cqw's warping her calf a month be^ 
fore her time not to be fo bad as an ewe's lofing her 
lamb i for the calf when firft weaned cannot be va* 
bed at above half a crown, and it robs afterwards 
more butter and cheele than quit» cofts ; whereas, a 
lamb will yield a crown after it has fucked milk 
that otherviie wotdd never have turned to any ac- 
count. 

A ndglibour of mine had three cows that ihmk 
their calves, and yet he could find no hurt ^in the 
cows, nor could imagine the meaning of ;t ; a little' 
Vol. II. H time 
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time after paying a vifit to Mr. Dark of Btckingr 
con in Wilts, and fpeaking of the accident, Mr. 
Park afkcd him, whether he had not rid feme 
ponds or ditches that year, and fpread the foil of 
them about ; he faid, he had ; why then, faid Mr. 
Dark, I have often heard fay, that will caufc 
the cows to (link. This feemed ftrange, but men- 
tioning it afterwards to fomeof his workmen, they 
agreed, that they had before heard fuch a faying. 

I alked Mr. Hawkins, an experienced grazier, if 
^ three-year old heifer, tha^ had warped early, as 
fuppofe about January or February, would make 
found beef*, he faid, not fo good as one older would 
do, but (he would tallow the better for having 

yrarped fo early. I fuppofe a barren beaft, for 

the fame realbn, will do io too. 
Cows apt . §. S^t Mr. Biffy faid, it was very common, at 
to die in ^his timc of the year, about July, lor a cow to die 
calving in .^ calving.— I afked, for what reafon ; he faid, at 
Caution— ^his time of the year their calving over-heated them, 

SJmfrom ^^' ^^^* ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^''» ^^^y °^^^ ^ 

muchwa- kept from cold water, of which at this time they 
t«r- would be apt to drink a great quantity, and would 

die thereon prefently after -, — and, when they are 
fuficred to drink, they ought to have hay given 
them before they drink. — I alked him, if drinking 
when they calved was no dangerous in the fpring ; 
he rep'ied, the cow was not then fo thirfty as to 
drink to harm herfelf; however, he took great care 
then to give them hay before he gave them water. 
Caution— ^' 33* Ji^^e the 1 2th (anno 1718) I walked out 
to give on Oxen-leafe grounds in* Wilts, with my tenants 
^TeTa^Jd Tomkins, and larmcr William Sartain, to fee Tom- 
but little at kins*s cattle ; there was a cow that had not then 
a time, calved, but Tomkins expefted her to calve every 
Uig*^n June ^^7 » ^^ ^^^ a fine large cow, and in mighty cafe, 
or July, for Ihe was pretty good beef: farmer . Sartain faid 
K) Tomkins, he muft have his eye to that cow when 

ihe 
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fk calved, and not let her have water for twenty- 
four hours after (he had calved^ and when he did give 
her feme, he muft fee that Ihe drank but a little, 
and that it was warmed. — I alked why that care 
muft be taken ; he faid, when cows calve in fum- 
mer, or hot and warm weather, there muft be great- 
er care taken of them than when they calve in the 
fpring; for their bodies in hot weather will in calv- 
ing be heated, and in that cafe the cow will be very 
craving after cold water, on drinking of which fhe 
twill take chill and die •, therefore in fuch cafe it is 
ufual to drive fuch a cow to the houfe as foon as fho 
has calved, and not let her drink foon, and when fhe 
does, but Iparingly, and of warm water, for about 
two days % and this cow, faid he, being in high cafe, 
will have the more need of fuch regimen -, tor fhe 
will in hot weather heat herfelf fo much the more 

in calving. '- I talked with farmer Chivers of 

Gaufuns about it next day, who faid all this 

was true, and that his next neighbour loft a cow a 
fortnight ago for want of fuch care. 

$. 34. it is commonly faid, that a bull-calf, asof abuS- 
well as a pur-lamb, comes a week earlier than thc^*^' 
females. 

f 35. Sir Ambrofe Phillipp's dairy-maid was^f5^°^'*^ 
advifing with the butcher what (he IhouJd do with ^^ ^^ * 
a cow ^t fell off of her milk, and her milk grew 
very fait : no hurt was vifible in the cow, nor had 

file got any cold. 1 afked him, if either of thofe 

things would have occafioned it ; he fiid, yes ; he 
had known either to have been the caufe of it, and 
particularly, when the late cold (anno 1699) fo uni* 
vcrfally fcized the horfes, the cows at Loughbo- 
rough fliared in it, and they fell off of their milk, 
and it turned felt, and this was in June, and the 
fermers fuppofed the milk would not come well 
again tiH the cow had had a calf 

H2 $.36. 
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Todryupa §. 36. A butchcf of Whitchurch in Hampfliircr 
cow'smiik. jjgi^^g ^j^j^ jj^^^ ^Q^j^ notice of an old cow fo for- 
ward with calf in June (anno 1702) as to be within 
a month, the cow being alfo in good cafe ^ he faid, 
it was a pity, and advifed however to dry up her 
udder as foon after (he had calved as the calf was 
a fortnight old,— He faid, when we went about it, 
we fhould anoint the udder with tar, but not the 
teats, and half milk her two or three times before 
we let her go dry •, he affured me, this was the me- 
thod of the Somerfetfliire graziers, — and tar is a 
cooler, and difpeller of tumours. 

In Derby (hire, as fome farmers of that country 
affured me, if a cow*s milk does not dry lip well 
after the cow is turned to fatting, by reafon of the 
plenty of grafs, and punifhes her, they give her a 
pint of verjuice at two or three days diftance, which 
efTe&ually does it. 
— 1?*^^» §. 37. Being in company with Mr. Bifhop, and 
2c. "^' farmer Ryalls of Dorfetlhire, we fell into difcourfc , 
about milch-cattle, &c. Mr. Bifhop allowed me, 1 
that milk of cows was thicker in winter than in fum- ' 
mer, but had not fo much cream in it, but much j 
of the fubftance of the milk cruddled on the top; 1 
that the milk, ' whilft the cow was with calf, in- \ 
dined towards bitternefs and faltnefs.— He and Ry- 
alls did agree, that, if cows were low in cafe, and 
eat only ftraw, they would not give good milk, till 
they calved, but it would fall to raggednefs fix or 
eight weeks before their calving-time 5 but, if the 
. cows were in good cafe, and had good hay, they 
might give tolerable good milk till they calved ; 
however they thought it was not advifeable, in 
either cafe, to milk them within two months or ten 
weeks of their calving j for that it did moft cer- 
tainly impoverifli both cow and ca}f much more 
than the value of the milk came to^ nor would the 
cow come in fo early and forward in tKe Ipring for 

her 
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her milk ; they alfo agreed, that, whilft creatures 
were young, as lambs and calves, they Ihould be 
well kept, and they would (hift the better for it ever 
after i for fuch a calf would, they faid, come in a 
year the fooner for the pail j and they agreed, that, 
though Mr. Bifhop fent his hog-lambs into Somer- 
fetlhire for rich pafture from Michaelmafs to 
Lady-day, and paid half a crown a-piece for keep- 
ing them, yet he was paid double fold for it. 

In the months of May and June, fay Mr. Bifly 
and Mr. Pain of Wilts, a cow, in our good pa- 
ftures, ought to pay 3 s. per week in her milk, 
which rearing a calf till five or fix weeks old will 
not do, fo that about that time our butchers kill 
the calves at a fortnight old, mere carrion ; for 
fuch calves will not pay us above 2 s. per week. 

§.38. Mr. Mafcrly was faying, it was ^g^^ed^^^^'* 
on all hands, that an heifer's calf was much better for for rearing 
rearing for breed than a cow's calf. — I replied it was ti^*" » 
fo, but I was at a lofs for what reafon it Ihould be^®'^' 
fo ; -he faid, he fuppofed, the only reafon could be> 
becaufe the heifer could not be milked at the time 
Ihe went with cair, which robbing the calf in the 
cow's belly mu'ft needs do the calf a great prejudice. 

§• 39- My ox-hind, who' manages my ox-^^^^^^^ 
ploughs, and was for many years a farmer himfelf ^"j.^'Jardy 
in the north-weft of Wiltfliire, fays, according towhencow* 
his experience, and the experience of other farmers 5*,f*^^J ^^^ 
of his country, the latter fallen calves, as fuppofe 
in May and June, are never fo hardy afterwards 
when they are cows, nor will they bear the winter 
fo well when they are cows as thofe reared from 
calves which fell at the latter end of February, or 
the beginping of March. — It feems to me that the 
reafon for this muft be, becaufe the latter fallen 
calves miift conjequently be weaned late, fuppofe, 
about ^uguft, and calves always pitch, and fall 
away on their firft weaning, and then winter comes 
H J on 
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on fuch late-weaned calves before they have recover- 
ed their ftrength ; and again, fuch calves not be- 
ing fo well eftabliftied in their vigor and ftamina 
vitae, nor having had that fhare of the fummer-lbn 
which early calves have, never do arrive to that 
ftrength, in their cords, and ligatures, and folids, 
as the early weaned calves do, and confequently, 
being alfo when cows of a more tender nature, do 
fufFer more in winter, nor can they well bear the 
hardfliips of it as the others can. He afHrms far- 
ther, that fuch late weaned calves when they come 
to be cows, will never Ihed their winter-coat lb 
foon, by a confiderable time, as the early weaned 
calves will, — and indeed this is very true ; for I 
have now, being in the month of June (anno 1 712) 
a yearling calf, which, though he fell in June, and, 
being a very fine one, I kept him, and let him run j 
with the cows all the winter, and he out crew the | 
' calves that fell in March, yet pretty much of his 
ruffet winter- hairs are ftill on his back; whereas ; 
the coats of the early weaned calves are fleek and * 
finooth. — He adds farther, that cows in a fair, in 
May or June, that have not ftied all their winter- ] 
coats, are, in his country, as much concluded by * 
knowing farmers to have been late fallen calves, as 1 

if they had feen them calved ;—neverthelefs I am » 
fcnfible the occafion of this may alfo often be from | 
the poverty, and hard winter's -keeping of the 1 
cows. — I have now alfo three cows of my own breed, ■ 

which have not yet (diough the latter end of June) 
kindly and pcrfcftly Ihed their winter-coats, and 
yet arc very well in flelh, which I believe to be from 
the aforefaid reafon ; for though I do not certainly I 

know that they were late calved, yet, becaufe of 
the coldnefs of our fituation, and the fcarcity of 
grafs and hay in the fpring, we are forced to con- 
trive the bulling of our cows fo, that the calves may 
fall pretty late.- -It is certain, that the earlieft breed 

of 
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of the ipring, of all kinds, are mod valued, and 
the fanners find the above faid account in them, as 
forinflance, in colts, pigs, and lambs; theearlieft 
arc the moft valuable, and to be endeavoured for, 
if the place will admit of it, and there be fit pro- 

vifions for them. School-boys, by experience 

taught, greatly prefer the finging birds hatched in 
March to thofe that come later, and it may be 
queftioned, whether the early births of the fpring 
may not have a fpecial influence in regard to the 
vigor and ftrength of mankind, but that the foul of 
man, and the affections thereof, and the ftrange 
artful mixtures of food, under infinite noxious va- 
rieties interpofing, exercife fo vaft and immediate do- 
minion over health, and in the well or ill difpofing 
the conftituent parts of our bodies, that it is difficult 
to make the obfervation thereof; yet fpme little 
better judgment might be made in the wilder part 
of the Indies, where the favages conform them- 
fclves more to the methods of mere animal life : . I 
ihould think the fetting out on the race with the 
fun, even in the lafl cafe, cannot but give fome ad- 
vantage. — Note^ from hence it feems to me reafon- 
able, when we go to fairs early in the fpring to buy 
barren beafts for fatting, to buy thofe that are 
fleekeft, i. e. have neareft loft their winter-coats, 
becauie it feems they will thrive fafleft. 

I have taken notice, that calves late calved da 
not flied their coats fo early in the fpring, when 
they come to be cows, as thofe cows do that were 
reared from calves calved early in the fpring, and 
being willing to know the opinion of fome of the 
notable dairy-men about Holt, I found mofl of 
them had made the fame obfervation. — Thomas 
Miles added, that fuch late- calved calves generally 
carried thick hides, and the reafon he gave for it 
was, becaufe the cows, which calve about May„ 
arc by that time got into good flefh and heart, and 
/ H^4 fo 
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fo nourifli their calves the better j for wUch reaion 
their bides are thicker.— ^Farmer Chivers faid, that, 
whch fuch cattle were not forward in fticdding their 
cents, it was a fign, that their (h-ength of nature was 
isackward, and their blood cold, for that cattle's 
blood in the winter, when they were oat of proofs 
if they were let blood, was fenfibly to the band 
colder than in the fpring, and colder in April dian 
in May. 

Note, there is, on the approaching fpring, a cer- 
tain degree of proof requifite to give adtivity to the 
blood to go to the extremities of the capillary vcflek, 
in order to form new roots of young haiis, till 
which be done, the old ones dill continue their 
roots, and are not expelled. 
Of giving §. 40. Farmer William Sartain fays, about ttean 
Sthdr^'fifft ^" Wiltfhire the farmers geld the bull-calves at % 
weaning, month old, and then, in a week, or at fartheft a 
fortnight's time, after they have recovered their be* 
• ing daunted by gelding, they wean them ftx>m the 
cows by givipg them fome locks of the fweetcft hay 
they can get, in fome convenient place, where 
there is an outlet to grafs •, and that the calves will 
delight to broufe on the hay more than the graft ; 
and this they make them to do for a fortnight be* 
fore riiey turn them wholly to grafs. — I afked him 
for what reafon they gave fuch calves hay at their 
firil weaning ; he faid, to dry up the water in tbem^ 
and to harden their bodies ; otherwife, if they were 
at firft turned wholly to grafs, it would be apt* to 
Jcour them too much at firft, and make them' pitch. 
— But farmer Chivers faid, on fat ground, fuch as 
Gaufuns, they only wean the calves that fell about 
Candiemafs at fix weeks old, in order to their taking 
bull the next year, and then there is no grafs, yet 
they do very well on hay alone. 
Of worn- §• 4^* An experienced dairy-man in Somerfet- 
jngcaiTCf. (hire tells mc, it you rear a calf, hc^ rather approves 

of 
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of vcami^ism ac fix or icven days old, which may 
bcdoBcby Wamniog the fkittimed milk for him, in- 
to whcb if yoifdi^ your finger, and put it into his 
inourii^ be wiiS iiidc, and then, if you put a little 
buraifc of hay, and give it into his mouth, he will 
fudc that, and fo, tf the hay be put into the pail, and 
his head thrufti to k, he will fuck the bundle of hay 

in the milk, till he has drank it all up. He fays, 

he obfcrves the calves weaned thus early to grow 
better, and make larger cattle than diofe weaned at 
fcven or eight weeks old ; for then they will pitch 
very much upon their weaning : however this way 
is very good, when the cows are poor; for the 
milking of' them will not draw them half fo low as - 
the calves fucking will do. 

Another, of great note in the fame .country, 
a^eed, it was beft to wean a calf early from the cow 
by ghring him the milk out of the pail ; for then he 
might run with the cows all fummer ; whereas, if 
he was fitffcred to fuck the cow till he was five or 
fix weeks old, he would be apt to fuck her ^;ain af- 
ter bdngjffcancd, efpecially if the cow be any thing 
fond« 

A new dairy-maid of mine (anno 1706) defired 
fce might wean my calves at two or three days old, 
asfoon as they could have drawn down the beeft* 
ings 5 for Ihe faid. they would not be fo apt to fuck 
oneaoothcr,*^— — I note this the rather, becaufe 
^'e ufcd before to keep them long with the cow, 
and they ufed to fuck one another. 

Being in the Ifle of Wight (in Auguft, anno 
J7<>8)l:alfcpd my tenant farmer Farthing and his 
^He(tha[t&rm depending much on breeding cattle, 
and coafeqtiently in weaning calves) how they wean-» 
cd calves y, ifor fome years I had found ill fucccfs in 
truftingto the fervants weaning of calves ; fome of 
theinhydll-and four diet, for want of their keeping 
fev'UQqghjjjjgljycet, grew lowfy^ others fell into' 

difeafes 
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diieafes by being over-fed i I found by them, that, 
amoagft other things, they gave a rule to their fer- 
vants^ in the meafure of feeding, in this manner, 
viz. they ordered every calf to be fed by it's fclf, in 
a bucket, by a prefcribed quantity •, viz. they gave 
three pints to a calf on it's firft weaning, and advanc- 
ed it gradually, as the calf grew, to five pints, as the 
calf was able to take it, before being turned grazier 
for itfelf, and this was the largeft quantity they ever 
gave one calf in a day. — They fed every calf at a 
Icparate bucket-, for they found many inconve- 
niencies in feeding them together -, fome calves 
having a greater ftomach, or being quicker feeders 
than others, would eat too much, and the (lower 
feeders would fuffer, and have too little. 

1 had a mind to know dame Farthing's opinion of 
weaning the calves by letting them run with the 
cows rather thaii fuckjing them by hand ; fhe faid, 
il they took their weaning by running with the cows, 
the/ would not be fo gentle, nor ftand fo well to 
the pail, as the others. 

Fornicr Stephens, farmer Box, and all the farmers 
iat Holt agree, that it is a very good way to give 
weaned calves, when firft turned out to grajfs, (kim- 
med milk, morning and evening, in troughs, for 
fome time, but fay, in their country tliey cannot af- 
ford it, becaufe of making cheefe of the fkimmed 
milk, and their hogs mull have the whey. 

Being at Holt the 23d of May (anno 17 19) I 
went to Pomeroy, where farmer Stephens had a 
calf of but a month old, which he intended then to 
turntografs. — I aflvcd him, if he was not too 
young to eat grafs, and live on it, he faid, no ; they 
would take their weaning as early as that, but calves 
ufually fell fo early in the year, that there was no 

?;rars, but at this time of the year there is grafs and 
eaves every where for them to pick on, upon which 
account they might now as well wean a calf at 

a month 
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a month old, as in March at fix or feven weeks 
old. 

If in weaning calves the grals be ^pt to icour thern^ 
putting a litcle fait in their milk will be a means to 
put a flop to it. 

§. 42. I faw two half-yearling calves of mine in of calvw 
December Canno 1701) fucking one another foi^^^choSer. 
long time together j two Gioucefterfliire yeomen 
being with me, they faid, that tar muit be put to 
their teats, to prevent it ; for otherwife in their 
country they look on it, that fuch calves will, when 
cows, get a trick of fucking themfelves or each 
other. 

$. 43. In taking a view of my lambs to fee if Damage 
they were meat for the butcher, my ihepherd caught [f^™ H- 
a fat lamb by the tail, for which a butcher ofor"Snibby 
Whitchurch chid him ; but the prejudice thereby I thctaih 
knew not, till my butcher the market-day after told 
me I had fpoiled a calf by hailing him by the tail,i 
whereby his kidneys were very red, and his loina 
(trained, by which his thriving was fpoiled ; he 
faid it was the worft thing that could be done to a 
calf at his fucking-time to hall him about by the 
tail, or any other creature whatfoever, for the rea- 
fons abovefaid. 

§. 44. In *Hertford(hire and Eflex the calves of cahea 
coops are fet fo that the fun may come as little at ^*^P'- 
them as can be. From J. Mortimer, Efq; F. R. S. 
fo.i69; 

§- 45. If calves and lambs cannot be well fup- calves 
ported for the two firft months in a kind way of ftunted. 
fatting, it is hard to make them fat, but they being 
ftuntcd at firft will be pot-beUicd. 

§. 46. Farmer Stephens of Pomeroy in Wilts of Uccd- 
tells me, (September 1 712) it is now the pradtice of ^"S^'''^^ 
the butchers ail over the country to buy the calves, 
or agree for them as foon as weaned, and to come 
when they are about nine days old, and bleed tbem 

in 
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in the neck, taking the quantity of about half apiiit, 
and to come three or four days after, and bled 
ehem again the fame quantity, and a third time the 
butcher comes three or four days after that, acd 
bleeds them a pint. Note, he is fure a pint is the 
lead quantity they take from them the laft bleedings 
he rather believes it is a quart. 

Mr. Perdue of Winchefter has had good Ikill iSi 
fatting calves, and the butchers would prefer a cal( 
of his beyond any others.— He fays, he ufed, ac* 
cording as his calf was lufty, at about a fortnight oU 
to take from him about a pint of blood, and about J 
fortnight after another pint; he ufed to bleed them 
in the neck- vein ; — he fays, he placed their pens lb, 
hollow from the cround that their piis wA^ r^ 
through and off, out never ufed to rcmoTefncir lit- 
ter, but every day give them a Iprinkling of fref 
wbeat-ftraw over their old bed ; by this means, iai 
he, the calf lies clean and dry, and much w^i 
than otherwife it would do, for, faid he, a calf caul 
lie too warm, and the heat of the dung fermentii 
under the ftraw, will much contribute to warmth. 
Of mtnt §. 47. The method of the houfwives in Leicet 
Surtofat- terfliire, if a cow gives but little milk, fo that the 
ten calves' calt is not Well maintained, is to fcald bean-flour ^ 
awl whiten p^^ Jt into the milk : giving them this milk very hoj 
*** ' they think much contributes to the whitening thi: 
veal, as the bean-flour does to the fatting : y«> 
muft give it them hotter and hotter by degrees, at 
firft lukewarm, till at length they will be abk to 
drink it as hot as you can endure your finger in it. 
A cow-calf §. 48. I was commending the goodnefs of nij 
"d oWe*^r^ veal to a great dairy -man, and faid it was of a calJ 
thanabu.l- two jTionths old. TKcn, anfwered he, the calf muft 
caJf- be a cow-calf, for otherwife it would eat ftrong ^ 
tliat age ; the cafe is die fame with a fucking-pig- 
a fow-pig will eat well at a month old, but a boar- 
pig at that age will eat ftrong. 

§. 49* 
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§. 49. Sir Ambrofe Phillips's keeper fays, that No white 
veal cannot be white till after a calf be a month old i ^.^ * 
for till that time a calf does not begin to be white In than a 

his flelh. month old. 

§. 50. If yearlings or calves are fo well provided Jj"?*.^ 
in winter-time with rowet, which they can come at, calvwfinf 
that they need be foddered but once in the day, that the winter, 
time had beft be early in the morning ^ becaufe 
there is ufually a hoar-rime on the grals, till the fun 
rifes to melt it, whereas the reft of the day the feed- 
ing on the rowet is very good till evening. 

Difeafes in COWS and CALVES. 

§. I- IV /f ^- ^"^^* of Deadhoufe in Wilts, walk- A moift 

j[VX ^'^g ^^^^ ^^ ^^ Gaufuns, a poor wo- ©f aiicS* 
man came forth, and alked him, what he thought being.well. 
of a cow Ihe believed was ill ; he faid, he thought 
the cow was not ill, becaufe her nofe was moift, and 
that, if a cow or a beaft be ill, that moifture pre- 
fcntly dries up -, Mr. Bifly faid, fo it was obferved 
alfo in the yellows, and red-water, which, it feems, 
arc only a higher degree of the black water. 

5. 2. I alked Mr. Clerk of Leiccfterlhire, whe- of bleed- ^ 
ther he ufed to let his beafts blood that he bought j^orc 
in for grazing ; he anfwered, it was not only a fafe grazing^ 
way, but they would alfo thereby thrive the better 5 
he faid, if oxen bought in had been hard worked, 
or cows hard drove, it was very proper to let out 
their corrupt blood, if it was only upon that ac- 
count, after they had been a week or a fortnight 
fettled to grafs ; befides, as to other cattle, it was 
very well to bleed them when they firft came into 

Eroof, left they fliould overflow with blood : it is, 
c faid, the fame alfo with horfes. 
§. 3. I met Mr. Putchin, a great grazier, and i of the 
country-fellow, who lamented he had loft a cow of "*""**"• 

* the 
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the murrain : we fell into' difcoirrfc about the mur- 
rain, and they both agreed, that in fuch a cafe it 
was very neceffary to bury the beaft that died pre- 
lently upon the Ipot, by digging a hole for it dofe 
thereto, and to drive beafts away out of the grount', 
and keep them from fmelling to it, for, whilft it was 
above ground, they would be apt, if they could 
come at it, to fmell to a dead beaft ; and, to pre- 
vent the reft from having the diftemper, they rub- 
bed their noftrils with tar, and daubed an egg ovtr 
with tar and thruft it down their throats.— Sir Am- 
brofe Phillipps^s fhepherd agreed to all this, only 
iaid, he blooded them alfo. 
ofthejoint J. 4. In the mondi of November ('anno 1707) 
i|^i«raui,or J ^^^ ^^^ calves by putting them into young frcfh 
broad-clover that was grofs, and of this year's ftub- 
ble. - They call the diftemper the joint- murrain. — 
Farmer Munday, who lives oy Aldern-Mead, Hants, 
fays, it is common for calves to die fo in the vale,— 
but it is not fo on our bills.— The calves muft be 
bled in the jugular vein, a pint of Hood, and be 
drenched with it, with a handful of fak mixed with 
the blood. 
Q^wf*«- The joint-murrain in calves, mentioned above 
•^*** in 1707, 1 find by others is called the quarter-evil; 
I find by farmer Stephens of" Pomeroy, it fells on 
yearlings and two yearlings at fpring, and autumn, 
that is, Oftober, and it feems to me to be owing to 
the quick rifing of grafs at thole feafons, eipecially 
where, through the goodnefs or the moifture of the 
ground, it grows fafter than the fun can concoft it's 
juices, which chill and coagulate the blood in thofe 
caitle, and occafion a fettled jelly in the neck,lhoui- 
der, or loins. The faid farmer approves the medi- 
cine above prefcribed, but fays, he has found by ex- 
perience, that an egg-fliell filled with tar, and minc- 
ed rue, and with a ftick thruft down the throat 
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Cwith blood-letting) is the beft remedy ; he iays, to 
prevent this mifchief, he has always tbuod it bcft 
to let the yearlings and two-yearlings ga with the 
cows, cfpecially at fuch times of the year.— The 
reafon for which I concciYe to be, that the cows eat 
up the groflfer grafs, and thereby the calves feed the 
fweeter.— I find by him, that he never knew mikh* 
kine to have the quarter-evil, for which this account, 
I think, may be given, viz. the morbifick matter is 
discharged by the cows with calf in the foulnefs of 
their urine, 

§. 5. In difcourfc with my old fhepherd, in July of the 
anno 1697, (who fays, he has been a Ihepherd ever ^'l^^^'^ 
fince he- was ten years old) about the blain, he faid, flieep« 
it fell on the cattle only in the ipring of the year, 
and was over before the latter end of July ; it 
comes from a little red worm that the cattle lick iqp, 
of which he has feen many ; if it falls under the 
tongue, the beaft may be cured, if it be taken in 
time, and the bladder occafioned by the bite be 
broken and rubbed with fait ; but if the blain-worm 
be broken in the mouth of the cow, and be fwal-^ 
lowed, and goes into her guts, he knows no ciure 
for it -, and yet, if the blain-worm be picked up by 
the cow, and fwallowed whole, it will eo through 
her, and do no harm. Mr. Edwards's fervant tells 
me, he has feen two blain-worms in the bladder un- 
der a cow's tongue 5 my fhepherd fays, he never 
knew it to fall under a fheep's tongue -, if they have 
it, it is by breaking the blain-worm, which being 
fo fwallowed he knows no cure for it- 

On the 23d of March (anno 1705) I went down 
to Gaufuns, where I faw Chivers amongft his beafts ; 
he was faying, he could never ftir from them at this 
time of the year ; for at the firft fpring of the graft 
their blood would fuddenly rife, which is the blain, 
and a beaft was foon loft ; and then he (hewed me 
one which was growing bad, I aiked him how he 

knew 
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knew the riling of the blood -, he faid, that a beaft's 
eyes would run with water, and, before he dies, u 
the diftemper rifes, his eyes will fwell, and his 
blood, when bled under the rump^ will feel hot : in I 
fuch cafe, faid he, we give them the following 
drench ; a pennyworth of Englifh liquorifh, ot 
Englifh annifeed, ofturmerick, of long pepper, of 
•oFeach horfe-fpice or diapente * ana, ground all imall, and 
the fame juft boiled up in a quart of ftrong beer;— but, if 
quanuty. ^^ ^^ ^^^^ of the blood one finds the diftemper to 
proceed from a hot caufe, then the horfc-fpice is 
to be omitted. — He fays, though he has rented i 
good lands, yet he never had land fubjeA to the rife ] 
of blood before •, for it mufl: be very quick growing ' 
ground, as indeed Gaufuns was.— -Mr. Bifly fays, I 
the bladder under the tongue in the blain will fome- 
times be as big as a pigeon's egg, and if they can- h 
not find the bladder there to break it with their 1^ 
hand, they rake their bum-gut, and find it in their ' 
back. 

. Difcourfing with a Devonfliire yeoman on the | 
diieafes incident to cattle, and particularly the blain, j 
he faid there is a diftemper that falls on a bullock j 
in the fpring, between April and June, occalioned I 
by xhf. overflowing of the blood, which they in their j 
counby call the bladder 5 the bullock will be taken 1 
with a dwelling of his lips, and running of hb -1 
mouth, and fwe|Iing of his eyes, and running of \\ 
them ; if it be difcerned before he falls, he is cured \ 
by thrufting a pen-knife upwards, from the root of * 
his ear, and bleeding him in that manner, and pull- 
ing out his tongue, and rubbing it with a little 
fait. 

When I was at Mr. Gary's in Dorfetfliirc, Mr. 
Bifhop told me for certain, and upon his own experi- 
ence, in talking on the blain in cattle, that, if one 
run a bullock fo diftempered through the ear, near 
the root, with a knife, it would cure him, and 

was 
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was the.cci;tainpft remedy he knew of; he fcemcd 
very jgnorgnc Qf fuch a thing as the blain-worm, 
but knew w^ell in fuch cafes, that a bladder aroie 
under their. tq^^gues, and that many for the cure 
>^gyld, ruV^ the. bladder with water and fait, and 
£reak it.— -He thought there was no cure for the 
red-water in /heep -, but faid he had often had the Red-wattt 
fancy to rip up the ikins of their bellies, and let out 
the water» and few them up again ; he faid the hog- 
fheep were moft troubled with it. 

§,^.'They have in Wilts a difeafe on their The haA^ 
cows, which they call a hafk, or huiky cough ; the 
cow will cooigh huikily, and ieem not to be able to 
brijng up any thing, aqd loll out her tongue *, this 
difteijibf r feidom falls on them in the fummer, but 
at t^^.b^gtpmng of fpring, and on the yearlings 
ari^* calves more than on the cows : the remedy is» 
^ f ^f ,f^ pint of lukewarm milk from the cow, and 
piit }i\tQ^ it a quarter of a pound of the fat of rufty 
bacon minced fmall, and give it the beaft to drink ; 
you.may^ if you will, put into it a little iallad oi]; 
it wi^.QQ.tl^e better, and keep jhe beaft falling two 
hours ,^fp^e and after, 

§/ '7/^Qtwithftanding the cow-kind chew theOfindigef* 
cud,!^jy4[i^^y ^^^ fubjed to indigeftion, as may ^®'*' 
app^«, fmm what I this day obferved in fome of 
xniqij^ (July'i^) which having the night before 
broke out into fome winter-vetches, which I was 
. thcti cutting .for winter- fodder for my ihecp, eat 
rpip^uTyjiy pf them, ^nd the next night they fcoured, 
aridl^ in their dung the grain of the 

yisi^che^^ in great quantity. 

* ''^. sr 1 hefe^is a diitemper in cows called maw- The maw- 
bound j their maws will be fo bound, that what^**^"**** 
theyVat will not digeft, or pafs, and will grow fo 
hand, that what' has h^eri .taken oiit, when the cow 
has been dead, ^ould endure kicking about with- 
out breaking i it "the lame tim^e the cow will have 
•"Viii^^'irr^ •"• I abfackifti 
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a blackifh watery loofenefs : the firft fymptomit 
generally difcovers itfelf by b, the cow will oe fub- 
led to coughing ; it is cured eafily at the beginning 
by giving mem a purge of cream of tartar, aloes, &c. 
' Columella has taken notice of this indigeflion in 
the cow-kind, and tells us the^ figns of it are fre- 
quent belchings, and noife of wind in die belly, 
cramps, loathing of food, heavy eyesy&c. and adds 
that if it be negledted,. it is followed by worfe fymp- 
toms, fuch as iwellings, gripings in the gutSy^groans, 
refllefsnels, and frequent agitations of the head and 
tail. 

The diftemper in cows called the maw-bound^ 
Mr. Clerk fays, comes from a furfeit by being over- 
heated by driving, or when a new cow is worried by 
others ; he fays, a cow will likewife Ibnietimes be 
maw-bound by eating of ledges in At water. The 
cure is, to give her a quart of cream, juft upon irt 
breaking, before it is turning to butter^ viz. when 
it is oylifli ; he fays, the calv^ will alio fometunes 
be taken with a cough ). the cure is, to 5oil a pound 
of bacon, and give them a quart of the liquor in die ' 
way of a drench } it will cure them after once tak- 
ing. - I 
Of fcour- 5. 9. Farmer Way, and others laid, that my te- 
^g- nant a£ Woodhoufe would always fell a calf at a 
cafes in' "lonth old for twenty (hillings, and his way was, as 
^««Pi $• foon as the calf was calved, to boil a piece of the io- 
^*' fide bark of oak as big as one's hand in milk, and 
give it to the calf to drink, and this at once taking 
would prevent the calf fsom fcouring, though be 

* In bove cruditatis figna fuBt crebri ru^laSf ac ventris fonitnsy 
fafBdia dbi, neivorain intentio, hebetes ocali, propter qo« bo^ 
neque ruminat, neqae linguafe deterget. Si negleflacraditaseftr 
Sc inflatio ventris, & intern norum major dolor infeqait!ir,qoinec 
capere cibos finit, gemitiu exprimit, locoqoe ftare non padtttr, 
faepe decombere, 8c agitarc capqt, candamquc crebrios agere- 
Coliun. lib. 6. fol. x6i. 
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^▼e it never ib nfuch milk after i whereas the dan** 
ger of filling a calf s belly is of making it i^our; 
then he would boil barley- meal andchaUc in milk, 
and put it into a trough to ftand knee high, and 

the calves would be frequently licking it. Note, 

chalk is binding and drying, which I conceive to 
be the true reaibn why it is given to calves, the 
binding quality preventing the flux, coniequendy 
nourifhing and making fat, as likewife making the 
flefli white. 

For the fcouring of a horfe, cow or fheep, take 
wheat* flour ; tie it up in a cloth, and boil it in a 
pot of Water five or fix hours } then bake it in an 
oven with a hatch of bread •, dien take it out of the 
cloth, and keep it in a pot ; when you ufe it, take a 
quarter of a pound of it, and as much bole-armoniac 
beaten very well together, and a handful of bramble* 
leaves ch<4>ed fmall, and mix it with a pint and an 
half <^ cold ipring-water, and fo give it to a horfe^ 
and let him drink cold fpring*water i give it in 
milk to a cow* 

A very good dairy-woman in Leicefterfhire af- 
fiired me, ibe was pofitively confident on many and 
frequent trials, that if a calf has a lax or loofenefs, 
chough never fo great, giving it nine horie-beans to 
fwaliow morning and tiight, will certainly put a flop 
to it in once or twice taking ; ihe has tried other re- 
medies without fuccefs, but never mifled of fuccefe 
in this 5 a miftrcfs of hcr*s who kept a great dairy, 
told her the fecret, which at firft fhe thought a jeft. 

^. 10. The following receipts for the red-water R«d-water 
in cows and bullocks are frequently ufed amongft ^tJ^hi 

the dairy-men in Leicefterfhire. The beft, — (hccp, §. 

bleed firft either in neck or tail : then make a good '3« 
Urong poflet with fpice, and give it blood-warm ; 
then take a penny-worth of aqua vitas and a hat- 
crown full of yarrow-, pound and ftrain all the virtue 
out, and put it to the aqua vitas i take a red wil- 

I 2 low- 
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low-ftick and burn it to a coal : pound it fnudlt 
and put it all together, and give it as foon as it can 
be got ready. — Another, — take of ihepherds^purie, 
red-fhank (that is, herb-robert) yarrow, knot-grals, 
of each alike, and fiired them all together; then 
put them into a quart of milk, and heat it with a 
red-hot iron, and give it blood-warm. 

For the red-water in a beaft ; take moufe-ear and 
herb-robert, of each an handful, the inner bark of 
a barbery tree a pretty quantity, but not fo much 
as of either of the other two i chop them very fmall, 
and put thereto a quart of new milk ; then make it 
as warm as milk from the cow, and give it with a 
drenching*horn to the bead in the mornings and 
keep him fafting one hour after, and, if the blood 
Curn not the next day, give him another drench of 
the fame, but no more «, for if the fecond draught 
does not cure him, you mufl: kill him, and eat the 
meat ; for it is never the worfc or unwholfomer for 
that difeaie, and the longer you let him live the 
leaner he will be, and at laft will die of himfelf. 

Note, as to the red-water, and the above receipt, 
it is to be obferved, the ingredients are eafy to be 
had, and that moufe-ear is a great aftringent, and 
excellent againft the dyfentery and watery humours, 
unde, lays Mr. Ray, ovium gregibus noxia cenletur. 
— The barbery in all it*s parts tuts likewifc the lame 
virtues. I 

A« in the §• ' ^ ' ^^^ ^^^ wether in the reins ; take two j 

rtini. penny-worth of long pepper, and three Ipoonfuls 
of henbane feeds; beat them together, and mix 
therewith a pint of thin grounds of ale or beer ; 
heat it blood-warm, and drench the beaft, and then 
wind him up warm in hay. 

Note, as to the wether in the reins in cattle, the 
henbane or the leed of it is excellent good againft 
the gonorrhaea or mulicbria profluvia, Vid. Ray, 
fol. 711. 

§. 12, 
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§. 12. For the wether that comes forth either ^f*«^*' 
before or after calving, — take annifeed and liquorilh OT*aftcr ^" 
of each one ounce bruifed, fennigrick a penny- calving, 
worth bruifcd, the leaves of fetwall, (i. e. valerian) 
and primrofc-roots, of each an handful, picked, 
wafhed, Ihred, and then pounded ; boil all in three 
pints of ftrong ale, or beer, till it is half wafted ; 
then ftrain it, and divide it into two parts, and into 
one part of it put a piece of fweet butter, as big as 
*" ^1 and give it to the cow blood- warm, and 
keep her faftingan hour after, and the next day give 
her the other part of the drench blood-warm, with a 
piece of butter in it, as before-, it is bcft to give it in 
the morning fafting, except there be need to do other* 
wife, and then the firft part may be given at any time, 
as foonas it can be made ;— and if it be after calving, 
and that the cow Ihould heave much, then the wether 
muft be thruft in, and fewcd up to fticks with- a 
ftrong awl and fhoe -thread, and the beaft be kept 
warm, and drink warm water for five or fix days 
after. — If the wether hang out much, fome ufe to 
bum dry bean-ftalks, and with frefh hog*s lard 
make the afties up into balls, as big as great wall- . 
nuts, and thruft one of them into the beaft, in the 
midft of the wether, and when Ihe heaves it again, 
put in another ball, and fo till Hie is well. 

In the above receipt, fetwall or valerian is good 
againft burftings, primrofe-root is very reftringent, 
& cohibendo alvi profluvio magnopcre confert, ven- 
triculum atque adeo univerfa inteftinafoluta roborat, 
& fceno-graecum, fecundum veteres, feminarum 
nialis plurimum fubvenit.. Ray. Bole armoniac is 
very aftringent, good againft the diarrhasa and dy- 
fentery, and menftrua profluvia. 

§. 13. Sir Ambrofe Fhillipps's ftiepherd faid, that ThcycN 
their beafts were never troubled with the yellows, ^^'* 
but that thft beafts in fome other places in the neigh- 
bourhood, where the feeding was very grols and 

I 3 fat» 
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fat, were Tubjea to it; fo that he fuppofes rich 
feeding may be the chief caufe of that diflemper: — 
he thought bleeding was the beft way to pre- 
vent it. * 

A gentleman in Worcefterlhire told me, January 
1696, that his cows had the laft fummer been very 
fubjed to the yellows j — - 1 afked him, if they were 
dangerous ; he faid, they often died of them, — I 
again inquired, how they appeared ; he faid, the 
whites of their eyes would look very yellow, their 
ftomachs fail, nor would their food prove them 5 
their udders will fwell, and their milk fall away, 
and look yellowifh ; he faid, if it fell on their back 
and loins, it was not eafily cured, but if it fell on 
their udders, it might be cured by letting blood 
and drenching, and, if it were taken betimes, blood- 
letting only might do. — An hour after a farmer 
came in, and agreed to this, faving that he knew 
not what the yellows oh the back and loins were. 

A certain farmer faid (in July anno 1701) that 
a cow of his had lately had the yellows, and the 
firft coming of them to be known was by her milk 
being wheyifh, and in rags, before fuch time as 
her udder looked yellow ; he faid farther, the re- 
medy he ufes, is, to bleed the cow prefendy, and 
then to take hot embers, and milk fome of the cow's 
milk into them, and rub her udder therewith at 
evening m;lking-time for two or three evenings ; — 
he fays, the cure by hot embers has been by expe- 
rience very well approved of. In this diftemper, if 
a cow has not a 4>eedy remedy, flie often lofes a 
teat, and fometimes her udder. 
The black. §• i4« They have a diftemper in Leicefteribire 
l!£Li°L:i fr^q^^*^^ among the calves, which in that country 
they call the black-legs ; but Mr. Glenn, who lives 
at Utoxcefter in Staffordfhirc, calls it the wood- 
evil. It feems it is a white jelly, and fometimes a 
bloody jelly fettling in their legs, from whence it 

has 
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has It's name of black-legs, and often in the neck 
between the fkin and flefh, which will make them 
x:any their necks awry.— I find by Sir Ambrofe y-^»^«*f«* 
Pliiiiipp8*s fhepherd, it is of the fame nature with^" "^* 
the wood-evil in fheep, which, he fays, are alfo fo 
zScAedy and fb properly may be called the wood- 
evil ; and, like the Iheep, if it falls in the calves 
joints, they overcome it, but if in their bowels, 
they die, nor is there any cure. 

§• 1 5. Farmer Stephens fays, for the haflacks in The haf- 
calves he takes thin dices of the very * raftieft fat If ^^^^ 
bacon he can get, and ihreds it into fmall diamond^ 
cuts, and then makes milk blood- warm, and puts 
as much of the fhred rafty bacon into it as will an- 
fwer the quantity of bread ufually put into milk, 
and of this milk and rafty bacon he ufually gives 
xwo horns to each calf, which cures them without 
£iil, when they have been fo<bad as to loll out their 
tongues^ he£iys, the quantity of milk you may 
give to each calf may be three quarters of a pint. — 
Fanner Chivers fays, for this diftemper he gives 
4CW0 or three balls, as big as chelhuts, of an equal 
quantity of butter, tar, and rue choped fmall, and 
puts them down the calf's throat beyond the quilt.— 
Farmer John Sartain fays, it is looked on that haC- 
£acks often come on calves by their feeding on drier 
grafs than ordinary, or by reafbn of their wanting 
water. — This might be the main occafion of it in 
the calves I brought out of Wittfhire, bccaufe my 
grafs was drier than that, and, though they had 
plenty of water, yet it might be fuch they (did not 
like £> well as what they had been uied to in the 
vale, calves being nice ; and drought feems likely 
enough to be the caufe of it, both in refped: to food, 
or want of watcr^ becaufe it is generally agreed that 
the broufing on wood will give calves the haflack. , 

Mr. Beach fays, he has ftood by and feen his fa- 
ther and his tenants give the following drench to 
14 their 
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their calves for the haffaeks, viz. take about three 
quarters of a pint of milk, and heat it blood-warm, 
arid put to it two fpoonflils of fallad oil, when the 
milk is thus blood-warm, and give the faid quan- 
tity to each calf; it will be about two hornfuls. 
Thcpipp. ^. ,6. If a calftakes the teat into it's mouth, and 
refufes to fuck, fulpeft the barbes under the tongue, 
almoft in the manner of the pipp, which you may 
ts^ke away gently, &c. — Maifon ruftique. 
S^owni* §• ' 7- ^ ^^^ ^" ^^'^ ^y^ almoft out, as I thought; 
tye$. three farmers ftanding by faid, it was only an oat- 
hull, which among the fodder would frequently 
get into their eyes ; powder of fugar or ginger blown 
mto their eyes would, they agreed, cure them, 
ofptmfein §. -is. I faw (in Auguft 1699) one of Sir Am- 
thc heels, ^^^^^ Phillipps's cows with a bunch and fwclling in 
the outfide of either hind-leg, and I aflced the caufe 
of it. His dairy-maid and the fhepherd faid, that 
the cow being in high cafe when (he ealved about 
.Michaelmas was two years, heated herfelf in 
calving, and cold weather coming upon her, flie 
took cold, and the greafe fell into her heels, but 
(he was never the worfe ; it was only an eye-fore. 
'^**/!^. §• '9- Farmer Elford of Upcern in Dorfetfhirc 
t^ec'n the" tells me, COWS will be fo fore between their claws 
claws. that they cannot ftand, and will pine upon it ; this 
in Aeep^'^^ hc and others informed me, in that country was 
5. 16. * called the loore, and they agreed, that a h^r-ropc 
rubbed between their claws till the place bled .would 
cure, them ; but Elford adds, that what will fpced 
the cure is, to take verdigreafe and lard, and mix 
them together, arid anoint the place : this he ufes 
to do, and had it a? a great' fecret from a cow- 
dofton 

DifcourGng with old Wilkins, a notable farmer 
of Hath^rn in Leicefterlhire, he and another cre- 
ditable hufbandman agreed, that the fowle or loore 
in fheep's feet came from their going in wet ground, 

and 
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and was increafed by the long grafs and rufhes 
which got. between their claws, the pafture-flieep 
being moft troubled with it, but it feldom afflided 
the folded iheep : he faid, bleeding a cow troubled 
with it on each fide the claws, would, at the begin- 
ning, before it wa$ too far gone, cure it without do- 
ing more : but then it was, he faid, a common fay* 
ing, that you mull cut up the turf fhe bled on, and 
carry it, and hang it up in a hedge, and, as the turf 
grows rotten, the claw will grow well : but, faid he^ 
the meaning of cutting up the turf and carrying it 
away, is, becaufe, if the trefh blood of a cow lies on 
the ground, [the whole herd will come and fmell to 
it, and fly about the ground, and fall foul on, and 
pdih one another, and fpoil one another : for which 
reaibn, if a cow be bled in the tail for the worm in 
the tail, they always ftaunch and dry up the blood in 
the wound perfeftly well, before they turn her out 
to the herd, otherwife they would fmell at her, and 
pufhher, and one another. 

§. 20. Being in May (anno 171 2) in company Taii-foak* 
with Chivers, Stephens, &c. and having lately had a ^^ 
cow tail-ibaked, or with a worm in her tail (as be- 
fore noted) I was defirous to difcourie on that fub- 
je£t with them, and I found they all well knew the 
diftemper, and had it amonglt their catde : they 
agreed, that, though it fometimes fell on catde in 
good cafe, yet it more generally affli£ted poor cattle. 
— They did not fcem to obfcrve, as Mr, Hayes, a 
gentleman farmer, whom I had before confulted on 
this diflemper, had done, that a cow which had once 
had it, was more liable to it afterwards than another 
cow. — I afked them, whether they had ever feen a 
real live worm in the tail -, Chiver&only in the com- 
pany pretended to have feen fuch a thing, and faid, 
he once fawalong narrow fleihy firing, like a thread, 
cut out, it was of a red colour, and moved : they all 
agreed that the cow could not rife up in fuch a cafe ^ 

and 
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and that the cure was to flit the tail where it was foft, 
and with a rag to bind in fait, rufly Bacon, loot and 
garlick beaten together, and one of the company 
added rue ; but the tail mxiil not be bound too hard, 
nor continue bound above a week, left the cow 
fliould lofe the bruih of her tail : they fay, in fuch 
a diftemper acow's teeth will be yery loofe : it feems, 
cows teeth are ^ways in their beft health fbmewhat 
loofe, if you thruft them inwards with your thumb ; 
mens teeth will alio be loofe under ill habits of bo- 
dy. — ^Note, it feems to me, that both the medicine 
of oil of turpentine rubbed in, as mentioned in ano- 
ther place, and this medicine, aft their cure by heat- 
ing the marrow of the cow's back and loins, with 
which the fpine of the cow's tail has a communica- 
tion, for the difeafe feems to lie in the bade, and that 
the tail indifpofed alone Could not in iiich manner 
afie£t a cow as to weaken her to the degree above re- 
lated. 

Speaking farther of this diftemper to a Dorfet* 
(hire farmer, he told me, they call it the worm in 
the tail ; the joint of the uil near the rump will, as 
it were, rot away, and the teeth of the cow grow 
looie, and her ftomach fall off, fo that it will in a 
very little while fink the ftouteft cow or bullock, 
tho' it ieldom falls on a bullock in good cafe, but 
generally on catde when they arc poor. — The cure 
is, to cut a deep gafh into the fore, at the rump, and 
rub a handful of fait into it, and {o bind it up with a 
rag. — Again ulking of it to farmer Ryalls, he 
agreed to what the other had fatd, only he added, 
they mixed foot and a clove of garlick with the fait, 
and that the tail muft be well and carefully cut, or 
elfe the kine might be in danger of lofing their tails ; 
he fays, though they call it the worm in the tail, 
there is no worm there, but he takes it to arife from 
the blood, when the blood runs high. 

The 
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The DAIRY. 

§. i;Q Ojnuch cicannels in icalding relates to a of clcanli- 

O dairy, thatChivers ofWUtlhirc averred ^^^^^^ 
(fanner Sartain beipg prefent, and conienting there* 
to) that the dairy-farms fpent as much wood in fire, 
to that end, in fummer, as they burned for other 
puqwfcs in winter. 

If the milk-velfeis are not kept clean, they will be 
four, and the cheeie will be lour before it can come, 
and will eat four and choaky. 

§. 2. Chiverstook notice how a cool dairy was ofcool- 
a great means towards preferring the cream the ^^** 
longer from turning four -, faid he, my milk-houfe 
is coo fmall for fo great a dairy as mine is, for the 
milkcombg in hot, the fteam of it heats the air of 
the room. 

§. 3» My next neighbour had a calf penned up, ofcowt 
and die cow grazed in a ground by it, and the cow J^^^J^^^ 
being kept from her cal^ and yet able to come up ^. 
near to the pen, grew unlucky to pigs that were 
routing in a dunghill near, and gored ^one of them 
in the eye, whereupon ihe and her calf were turned 
out togedier, but then the cow would not give 
down her milk to them that milked her. — I a&ed 
the farmer's wife, a notable dame, the reafon of it. 
She faid, when the calf was penned up, and the 
cow was brought to it, when they milked her, the 
calf was hungry, and would fuck hard, and the cow 
would give down her mUk to the calf, and then 
the maid alfo might milk her, but when the calf 
was turned abroad with the cow all day, when the 
maid came to milk her, the calf not being hungry, 
the cow would hold her milk up from the maid : 
^ fo, fhe iaid, other cows were apt to do. 

A gentleman farmer of Gloucefterftiire told me, 
(anno 1698) that he had a cow of fix years old that 

had 
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had ufually given good milk, but the laft year flie 
would hold up her milk, and would not give any, 
and he knew not what fhould be the reafon of iti — 
A farmer coming in, I afked him his opinion about 
it. It is odds, faid he, but fomebody has ill milked 
her ; for if one milks fuch a cow by halves^ that is, 
to ftep away, and come again, or to keep talking 
and milk her in a very flow- manner, the cow*s pa- 
tience will be tired, and fo fhe will get that trick. 
How many §. 4. 1 aflced farmer Clerk of Holt in Wilts, how 
cows a wo- many cows a very good dairy-maid might be able to 
vnUkTn^an milk in an hour; he faid, and they prefent all agreed, 
hour, &c. that it was a good hour's work in their country, 
where the cows gave a great deal of milk, to milk 
fix in an hour ; he faid, he thought his wife could 
milk as fait, and with as much ftrength as any body 
could, and (he could once he believed have milked 
eight, but flie was not able, though of but a middle 
age, to do fo now : farmer Chivers, and farmer 

Stephens agreed to this. They alfo faid, when 

cows began to give off their milk, they would, if 

not milked clean, foon grow dry. 1 put the 

queftion, when it was that the cows began to g^ve 
off the height of their milk ; thev agreed, that they 
began to abate about the time ot the blofToming of 
the wheat, and fo on, till a good aftermafs came, 
and^then for a little while their milk would increaie 
again) but cold and rainy weather in the autumn 
will dafli the cows, and then their milk will abate 
again. — ^ I take the reafon why the cows nalk 
abates about wheat-bloIToming time, to be, becaufe 
about that time the grafs of the field blofibms alfo, 
and the flufh of the fap is come to it's height and 
maturity, and then abates ; for the roots of the grafs 
at that time begin to harden and grow dry, nor do 
they take in the juices of the earth fo freely as they 
did before, and fo grow drier and drier till the feed 
is hardened ^ which feed being fo brought to matu- 

' rity. 
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rity, the roots of the grafs for fomc timfe, till the 
cold and winter checks them, ftrike frefh fap-root$ 
or buds preparative to the enfuing fpring, and which 
will, the next year be the fpring-roots and increafe \ 
on thefe ntft eflPorts or eflays, as aforefaid, in autumn^ 
after the feed of the graft is perfefted, depends the 
ftart of the autumn *grafs till the cold checks it, 
which we call the aftermafs, and from whence the 
cows milk fomewhatincreafes. 

$. 5. Good houfewives may know whether cows How to 
are wdl milked or not ; for if the quantity of milk ^^^^ 
does not yield fo much cream as it ihould do, were ha^^ca* 
the cows milked dry, then they may be aflfured that wcii miik- 
the cows ftroakings are not milked away, for, if the*^* 
ftroakings are left behind, much the greater portion 
of cream in proportion is left in the udder ; becaufe 
the waterifh part of the cream comes away firft, 
and the fatteft at laft ; for they, being the laft of the 
cow's milking, lie up higher in the udder ; and 
confcquendy are more digefted and concofted by 
the internal heat of the cow's belly. 

i 6. Sir Ambrofe Phillipps had a cow which, ^/j*^^^ 
when milked, gave blood with her hinder teat ; and has tLn^' 
the dairy-maid endeavoured, as I obferved myfclf, tniifed. 
widi great pains to milk that teat ; and after fqueez- 
ingwith all the power ihe could, there would come 
forth a firing of coagulated blood two or three inches 
long, which being removed, the like would follow 
tbte or four times together, and then there would 
^e forth milk from that teat, as at other times, 
though much diftained with blood : the cow all the 
while would endure the milking, only when the maid 
ftroakcd the upper part of the udder behind, to 
bring down the bloody matter, her hurt being con- 
ceived to be there, Ihe would not endure it ; this 
held for near three weeks. — And it feems they had 
known the like before : it was fuppofed another cow 
kad run her horn againft the b^ of the udder be- 
hind. 
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hind, and bruifed it, and they anointed the udder 
behind onl^*; all the reft of the teats gave good 
milk.— *^ It feems, if a lazy maid, who would not 
have taken fo much pains with the teat, had had the 
managing of the cow, the bloody milk having bd 
no vent, wotild have fpoiled the udder. 
Of a cow*t §. 7. Soflfttiihes a cow's udder will be hobbcd 
^^. after flie has calved, that is, will be very hard like 
^^^afttr a board ; the cow will not give down her milk 
^VBg* ^ell, and her udder will afterwards quame, that is, 
grow knotty ; in fuch cafe, till her udder is come 
into order, her calf ought not to be taken from her, 
becaufe fhe will not give down her milk fo kindly to 
the hand as flie will to the^calf, and thereby her ud- 
der will be apt to grow fore, and break as womcns 
breafts do. 
Of hill and §. 8. Mr. Whiftler obferved, that the hill-coun- 
jf^e-coun. ^jy ^Q^g jj^jij^ ^jid not yield fo much cream to the 
Sec §!^. fame quantity of milk as the vale-cows milk will do. 
Of checfc. «- But furely this muft proceed from the poverty of 
the hill-country cows, they being generally poor in 
cafe ; your thin necked and bodied cows, that arc 
wafhy and flue, are obferved to give a great deal, 
though but thin milk : but feeing our beef and mut- 
ton, when fat, eats as fweet as any in the world, 1 
cannot conceive why the milk of oyr cows, if they 
were in as high cafe as the vale-cows generally arf) 
Ihould not yield as much cream as their cows milk 
does. 

I have heard it obferved by fome farmers ajid 
<lairy-women, that cows with yellow horns, or with 
thick necks, give generally very good creamy milkj 
and that cows with thin necks are generally remark- 
ed to be flue cows, that is, cows that will not thrive 
with their meat; and thefe will give a great quanti- 
ty of milk, but it will be of a blue or grey colour, 
and will yield but little cream. A cow, they 6y» 
ihould not be milked within about ten weeks of her 

calvingi 
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calviog, for though Ihe will ghre good milk to die 
very day of calving, yet the calf will be thereby 
ftarred. A cow ihould be milked very clean, or her 
Bilk will dry away* 

§. 9. Farmer Mofclcy of the lik of Wight, andP«A*^* 
his wife, being at Crux-Eafton (anno 1698) thcy^^^* 
gave me the following account of a dairy i viz. that 
45 s. per cow rent, was counted a good price in the 
^and, that formerly it ufed not to yield fo much, ^ 
but upon the rife of butter and cheefe, it now fetches 
as above : take one cow with anodier in the ifland, 
if they give two gallons of milk per day it is well ; 
which will yield four pound of butter per week ; and 
from June to Michaelmafs, if a cow yields 70 lb. 
of butter to be potted, which comes to 23 s. 4d. — 
and an hundred weight of fkim-milk cheefe at three 
half-pence per lb. that is 14 s. per hundred, it is 
what is commonly expedted ; befides which, there 
is the May-butter, for in the ifland they begin not to 
pot till June : then it is faid, a cow's whey will 
maintain a pig; but, faid he, it will not; the calf, 
alfo may be valued at fixtecn fhillings. 

5. 10. In cafe the firft milk, which they call the of takinif 
Ijccftings, be not taken away clean from the cow, J^^ngsl 
^pon her firft calving> it will go near to make the 
<^'s milk to di;y away. 

f. II. The Roman writers on hufbandry forbid^ of rirag 
^ng the colaftra or bccftings to be given to the calf, 2l,Wtoa 
asif it was a poifon, I aflced farmer Stephens about calfi 
K he being in his way a notable obferver, and milk^ 
ing a great part of his dairy-cows with his own hand : 
|ic faid, at firft he did let the calves fuck the bceft- 
^^ and found no inconveniency in it, but» faid he, 
1 have very often obfcrved, when a cow has warped 
^ calf, and we have put a calf of ten days or a 
fortnight old to draw down the udder (which is bet- 
^r dooe by a calf than by hand, becaufe the cow is 
apt to hold up her milk when milked; that a calf of 

that 
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that age has been much purged by the beeftiqgH 

Imd received a great deal of harm thereby ^ and 

therefore he held that the beeflings might iurfeit, 

and had better be drawn off^ it fiands to reafon, if 

one faw what a curdled body they are of. 

ofthjinaer ^. 12. Thunder will fo break the cream, and 

^^"^ turn the milk in the milk-pans, that no cream caa 

be fkimmed up for butter ; nor will the curd for 

cheefe hold together, but will break afunder. 

Of a quart §. 13. Though it be commonly faid, that a quart 

mMn^tL ^^ cream will produce a pound of butter 5 this muft 

^und of be underftood of a quart of cream that has fettled 

butter. t^o or three days, for three pints of cream juft 

flcinuned from the milk will yield in three day^ 

little better than a quart. If you bring in the mi^ 

and ftrain it prefently into the pans, without letting 

it (bnd to cool before you ftrain it, there will be 

much the le& cream. 

Beft butter §. 14. Farmer Elford, of Chubbs, near Up 

mtd^^tr ^^^^' Dorfet, fays, he reckons the beft butter aad 

June. vid. chcefe to be made after June ; and whatever may 

'h^f ^^ be faid of May-butter or cheefe, he thinks it not h 

* ^^' good by much as that made afterwards; and his 

reafon is, that though the grafs comes on thick in 

May, yet the cattle muft likewife get into heart be^ 

fore they can give abundance of milk, or that that 

is very good. 

offcald §. 15. lam informed, that throughout Devon- 

^mr!^'^ fhire they make their butter in a different manner 

than elfewhere ; for they fet the milk over the fire in 

many brafs pans to warm in, which makes the 

cream rife, and when a bladder rifes in the middle 

they take it off the fire, and take off the cream, 

and put it into a tub, and it then looks like a 

clouted cream ; then a maid only by putting in her 

arm and ftirring it, brings it to butter prefently, 

which is very rich butter, but the cheele that is 

made 
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made of the ikim-milk is very poor and has little 
goodoefs in it. 

5. 16. It is agreed by the dairy- men about Holt, Buttef 
thatagainft peas and beans time grafs-butter rifes in ^,7'*^ 
it's price by reaibn of it*s confumption on thofe le- and bean» 
gumens, therefore good houfwives colleft butter a*^°**^* 
month before that feafon, and fait and pot it. I 

^. 17. I have heard that a young heifer's maw of rennet. ! 

that has never been with calf makes better rennet, ! 

and is better for cheele than a calPs maw. | 

J. 18. I find by the converfation of Chivers,'^«"<J« 
JohnSartain, and many other judicious dairy-men th/iongcr* 
about Holt, that cheefe made between hay andthecheef*' 
grafs is apt to heave, (i. e. when the cattle eat of |J^"^^^* ' 

hay and grais^ as in the beginning of the fpring) 
and is a ftronger fort of cheefe than grafs-cheefe, 
and therefore is not fit to be fent to market under a 
year old, becaufe till then it will not be mild : in a 
word, I find by all the information I can get, that 
the richer the ground is (as it is with the ftrongett 
beer) the cheefe of it muft be kept the longer be- 
fore it is ripe, fo as to eat mild and palatable, and 
then none \^ill eat better. 

§. 19. I am informed by farmer Stephens, myOf cheefe. 
tenant at Pomeroy in Wilts, who is the moft expe- 
rienced man in all things relating to a dairy that 
ever I met with ; firft, that if milk be four, the 
cheefe thereof will always eat * chocky, and never *i*>T» 
cat fat, though there be never fo much cream put***^^* 
into it, which is the reafon why Chedder-cheefc often 
tats fo, being made fo large, that they keep their 
miik coUedingtoo long *, fuch cheefe in toafting will 
burn and bladder, a furc fign it is not fat. — Second* 
ly, fuch cheefe (to (hew it is dry and not fat^ not- 
withftanding a great deal of cream be put into it^ 
vill in it's coat on the milk-houfe Ihelves look 
white and dry, and never gather a blue coat : nei- 
ther will cheefe ovcr-feUed ever gather a blue coat, . 

Vol. 11. K but 
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but m toaftixig burn at. the fire, tbou{^ never fe 
much cream be put into it, and will look wbifie and 
dry in it's coat. ^ 

ittSomer- §. 20. Beiog with Stephens about Eaft-Lydfoid 
witSire** near Somerton in Somcrfetftiirc, and having there 
^^' bufmefs with a great many fiarmers, I £i>uad hy 
Stephens and the confeffion of thofe farmers^ that 
notwithftanding their lands were much richer than 
thofe of North- Wiltlhire, they could not pretend lo 
make fuch good cheefe as was made in Nordi- Wilt- 
lhire, and that the North-WUtlhire cheefe of the 
fame fort would out-fell the Somerfetfhirc cheefe 
by three ihUlings or four {hillings in the hundred 

weight It was allowed alio, that the Soooer- 

fetfliire women could not make a cheefe with a yel- 
low coat like thofe of North-Wiltfhifti ; wherefoie 
the Somerfetfliire women, to.difguife it, put %ul* 
ders into their milk, to give a yellow colgur to the 
coat of their cheefe, which giving alio a jeHom 
colour to the infide, when people put in die tafter, 
they find the arc, and upon diicovery take esooep- 
dons, for the mfide of the North- WiltChire cheefe 
is white. — ^And it was confefled by all, and agpttd, 
that down ^rther weftward, tho* the lands were 
better, yet the cheefe was worfe than in thofe parts 

ofSomerfetihire I fpeakof. This allowed 6( 

difference between the North- WikQiire aad SotncF' 
fetlhire cheefe gave me many fpeculations into the 
reafonsfor it, and I aiked them prefent about it» — 
Stephens above-mentioned would have it, that ia 
Somerfetfhire they were not fo good houfwives as 
in North-Wiltlhire, nor would he give any other 
reafon, notwithftanding I had faid, if the diSe* 
rence confifted in aft, intermarriages wouid foon 
^redify that mifchief, and a farmer that is choice in 
the breed of his bull and his cow, and goes far €k 
them, would alfo fend for the beft dairy-maid in 
the country of North-Wiltftiirc ; for the diflfercnce 

he 
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he ^)eab of amounted to at leaft twenty pounds in 
two hundred pounds rent per annum, and it was 
not to be conceived a whole county would be fo ftu- 
pijJas tofufFer fuch a lofs, when the North* Wilt* 
Aire parts, wherein he lived, were but twenty-four 
miles diflant fix)m thofe parts of Somerfetfliire I 
was then in. — They allowed aJfo at Winchefter fair, 
if the fair was dull, the Somerfetfliire men muft 
ftay a day the longer before they could fell, — I 
cannot ^e a reafon for this, unlefs the following 
be one, viz. Somerfetfliire lying low and wet, 
though the grounds are very rich, the juices of th« 
graft are from thence Icfs fpirituous, and lefs con- 
codbed and digelled, more grofs and gnafli, and 
confequcntly the checfe wants the virtue of that 
from tne North- Wiltfliire grounds, where though 
thcgrafs may grow flower, yet the watery juices arc 
more rectified tmd qualified : therefore all this, if ic 
be true, muft d^nd on thefe fuppofitions ; — Firft, 
that dry grounds, by reafon of poverty, afford no 
Tich juices, and confequently no good cheefe, for 
wcmuft not fay, becaufe North- Wiltfliire being 
drier than Somerfetfliire outdoes it in cheefe, there* 
fore the hill-country in Hampfliire being drier than 
North- Wiltihire has better cheefe, for the contrary 
is evident. — Secondly, that there is a medium in the 
watery temperature of the earth, either extream of 
which viliorates the juice, where there is not an 
equal hea^ of the fun or fatnefs in the earth to cor- 
re<% the juices of the fuperluxuriant grais. 

J. 21. This fpring (anno 1720) was throughout in Nonh- 
a cold and very wet fpring, and the fummer was wiitftirc 
wet and fliowery till July the 1 8th, and a great bur- Jij! fi^^^^ 
den of hay and grafs there was in North- Wiltfliire, ©^ cheefe, 
unlefs in the water-meads, where they were ftrand- [J'fgns."**' 
cd ; however cheefe bore a great price, viz. twenty- 
four fliillings per hundred, for that firft made in the 
fpring J and the tenants of Holt who were going 
K a with 
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with their checfe to Maudlin fair at Winchefter, 
which is on the 2 2d of July, expeded a higher 
price : the reafon of which was this ; the laft lum- 
mer was fo very dry, and the winter- meat, both hay 
and draw, fell fo very Ihort, that the generality of 
cows were much pinched, fo that the cows about 
Holt gave but little more mi k or cheefe this wet 
fummer than they did the fummer before. Again, ic 
is generally noted, that in North-Wiltfliire when 
they make mod cheefe, they fell it deareft, and 
when the lead, they fell it cheapeft; the reafon is, 
in wet fprings ind fummers, the generality of 
North-Wiltfhire not lying low and wet, as Somer- 
fetfhire does, in thofe years they make moft cheefe 
there, whereas the land of Somerfetlhire, and Lin- 
colnfhire, and the deep lands of England, lie all the 
fpring and fummer under water, or lb much in a 
poach, that the grafs is chilled, and cannot grow ; 
but in the North- Wiltlhire fummers it is the direft 
contrary : then in cold wet fummers the firft chcefe- 
fair of our parts, which is Maudlin-hill fair, carries 
the beft price of all the later fairs, as falling before 
the Somerfetfhire cheefe can come to a fair, 
ofthebluc §. 22. Stephens having before made it one of 
coatorvin- the charaftcrs of a good cheefe to carry a blue coat 
dwcfc." * ^^ ^^» ®^ ^ vinnow ; I alked him whether it were 
good houfwifery to wipe that off. He faid, there 
were two forts of vinnow on cheefe, one in the na- 
ture of mouldinefs, or long downy vinnow, not blue, 
which proceeded from the moiflure of the air and 
weather, efpecially towards winter, and fuch vinnow 
cannot be too often wiped off-, and, if neglcded, it 
will eat into the cheefe, and give it a bitterifli tafte 
within the coat ; whereas the blueifh vinnow he 
Ipoke of proceeded from the inward fweatof the 
cheefe, and would come on the cheefe in dry weather 
as well as moift. 

§. 23. 
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§. 23. Of the three forts of chcefc, viz. the hay Of three 
checfcmade fome time after the cows calving, the[^"^^^^ 
fpring-ttrafs cheefe made in May and June, and the 
aftermafs cheefe, though the aftermafs cheefe be the 
hcaWcft, and but taftclefs, yet it is the fatteft of the 
three, and, if it be kept to a good age, is a Angular 
good cheefe ; for then the cows milk has the mofl: 
cream : the hay cheefe, if the cattle feed on good 
hay, will caft as yellow a colour on the coat as any, 
and being made in the fpring, will have a very hard 
and fmooch coat, having the fpring to dry it in ; it 
is a very good cheefe, and very profitable in a fa- 
mily, being very tart on the tongue, and will go 
▼cry farin fpending. 

S- 24. Being at Pomeroy in Wilts to tafte ^'^^c^^^^chcefc 
in the b^inning of November, (anno 1 7 1 4) Stephens, " 
having fold his cheefe made in the fpring, had only 
Ae early aftermafs cheefe fit for fpending left -, but 
heandhis wife affured me, fuch cheefe was fatter 
and mellower than the cheefe made in April, May, 
and June, though the fpring- made cheefe was tarter. 
I alkcd them how the aftermais cheefe could be 
termed the fatteft, when certainly the grafs in May 
and June was richer than in July, Auguft, and 
September. — They faid, theyfuppofed the reafon 
to be, because the cows about April having brought 
calves, which were not weaned from them till about 
the beginning of May, the cows were low in fleih 
and condition, having had little grafs to fupport 
them till then, and when the fiufh of grafs comes 
in May, it is true they give a great deal of milk, 
but not fo much cream in proportion, nor fo fat 
milk as in the aftermafs feafon, when the cows being 
got into good heart, and flelh, they better conco<5t 
and digeft the juices of the grafs with thofe of their 
own bodies. — So from thence, faid I, it muft fol- 
low, that a poor cow muft always give thinner 
milk than a cow in good flefli. Again, I fuppofe 
^Q his reafon depends in fome me^ure the urtnefs 
K 3 of 
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of the cheefe made in the fpring, becaulib the cows 

have not then good juices in their own bodies to 

qualify and mellow the acrimony of the juices of 

the grais, nor has the fun had time to concod the 

juices of the grafs, which are therefore eager and 

tart. 

Brotd-cio- §, 25. Mrs. Bifly the elder of Holt affures me, 

^t^^ that broad-clover will not make good checfc ; for 

good it will tafte ftrong and bitter, yet they have not 

chccfe, jTquj^ j^ ^q htsivt : fhe alfo fays, that; neidicr the 

milk nor the butter tafte well, 
A checfe- §. 26. It is agreed by the dairy-men in Wilt- 
be Wgh"" ^^^» ^^^ *^ higher in the ceiling a milk-houfe is, 
«j>d cool, and the lefs heat underneath, as from cattle in a 
ftable, &c, fo much the better for a chcefe-loft j for 
heat makes cheefe heave, eipecially if the land it be 
made from be rich. 
Where |. 27. Whcn farmer Sartain and farmer Stephens 

SiTieaft ^ were making remarks how the cow« of Gaufuns ex- 
milk, the ceeded thofe of Pomcroy in milk, yet they agreed 
inUk has ^y^^^ ^^ chcefc exceeded that of Pomeroy, and that 
cream in thofe dairies, where the cows give fo muc;h milk, 
proportion (ji(j not make the richeft cheefe i for, lai^ they, 
Quantity, where the cows give the leaft milk, the milk has 
•^ Vi4, J. 8. more cream in proportion to the quantity. — * But 
this feems to be contrary to a former obfervation : 
and farmer Sartain faid, this I know by the farm at 
Holt, for when I lived there, none made better 
cheefe than I did, though I rented only the arable 
and poor grounds. — Upon which I objcded footi 
after to farmer Sartain and farmer Chivers, how 
then it came to pafs, that poor ground would not 
make rich butter ? to which Chivers replied, that 
doubtlefs it would ^ that is, faid he, if you ihould 
have a fufficicnt large dairy, and milk enough to 
make butter every day, or every other day at far- 
theft ; for then the cream being fwect, the butter 
would be fweet and rich alio i whereas poor and 
frnall dairies churn but twice a week, and then, the 

cream 
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cream being turned, or upon turning, the butter 
cannot be good. And the cream of four and coarfe 
graiSj fuch as mine is at Crux-Eafton, will fooner 
turn four in proportion to the fournefs of the 



§. 28. September 5th (anno 1712) being atspHng- 
Holt in Wildhirc, I encouraged my tenant Ste- .cncefe rife* 
phcns of Pomerdy to come to Crux-Eafton in ^J^\^clZ 
Hampfliire at Michaelmafetofell his fpring-cheefejaiemafs. 
^z. that made in May : and he feemed inclinable 
to do fo. — Of which defign of his I acquainted 
fanner Chivers the next day. — Chivcrs fmiled and 
laid, he thought Stephens would be wifer dian to 
go fo far at that time of the year to ftU his befl: 
^ring-chccfe ; for, faid he, fuch cheefc does not 
likely meet with the belt price till towards Candle* 
mafe, when the aftermafs cheefc is fpent, for in au- 
tumn and about Michaelmafs there is fuch abun- 
danccof foft aftermafs cheefe to be fold, and the poor- 
er fort of dairy-men pour it fo fall into the market, 
as alfo their Ipring cheefe (for thenthefe dairy-men's 
harveft is over) that the fpf ing-chcefe will rife af- 
terwards in it's value, like hard-keeping pippins, 
which yield double the price at Chriftmafs that they 
would in autumn, when the couhtry was fiill of all 
forts of fummer-applcSt the great plenty of wluch 
fummer-fruit depretiates for fome time the price of 
the hard-keeping fruit : and in like manner, when 
the corn-harveft is juft in, fo many farmers occa- 
fions for money being to be anfwered, the beft corn 
will npt generally come to the beft market till the 
glut is over, and the barns grow empty. I grant, 
raid farmer Chivcrs, the latter made or aftermafe 
cheefc we muft all properly fell, whether poor or 
rich, becaufe though the aftermafs cheefe be in truth 
as fat as the Ipring cheefe, yet it is a heavy deadifli 
cheefe, and will grow tough or glewifli by keeping, 
K 4 whereas 
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whereas there is jio occafion for felling the fpring* 
cheefe, unlefs for want of money, becaufc that 
will grow mellow and gain fpirits by age. 
In Wilt- §. 29. Mr. Raymond told me (in June anno 
whear^^" 1 709) it was always obferved about them, at Puck- 
dear, chccfefliipton in Wiltfliire, about two miles from Patny, 
is dear, and that when wheat was dear, cheefe was dear alfo, 
^ ^' which feemcd ftrange to him -, becaufe, faid he, it 
was a wet and cold fpripg that made wheat dear, 
and then we have always the greateft plenty of grafs, 
which one would think Ihould make plenty of 
cheefe.^-I replied according to a former obferva* 
tion, the reafon was plain to me, becaufe the coun- 
try where he lived, and Pewfy in his neighbour- 
• hood, lay on warm fands, which land, and the hill- 
country of Wiltfliire within two miles of him, bore 
great burdens of grafs, as he faid, in wet and cold 
Iprings I but, faid I, the deep and low lands of 
England, fuch as Somerfetfhirc, &c. &c. which fort 
of lands fet the price to cheefe as well as wheat,* 
miferably fall fhort of a crop of grafs in cold and 
wet fprings, as I told him I was but then newly an 
eye-witnefs of, for I came then from Eaft-Lydford 
in Somerfetlhire to him, being June 19th, and the 
grounds of that country had not then got a good 
bite of grafs, by reafon of the cold wet fpring, nor 
had they been able to fat cattle in time. 
t?y iMd ^" §. 30, Our hill-country land is fo much the more 
improper improper for a dairy, becaufe our foddering feafon 
fgradaiiy. holds fo very long, and is fo tedious, by means of 
our rowet-grafs falling off a month fooner than 
their's in the vale, and the fpring grafs coming a 
month later ; fo that the cows muft needs be in a 
low condition at fpring. 

As I have taken notice that the clover is four in 
cold lands, fo doubtlefs the butter and cheefe muft 
partake of it's nature more or lefs, as the clover 

may 
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may be fourcr or fweeter, which may reafonably be 
fuppofed to be the caufe of the butter and cheefe at 
Eafton being ftrong and rank/ 

SHEEP and LAMBS. 

§. I. -TT is very ncceflary in incloled farms, that. The (hep- 

X if the fliepherd be not required to hedge h«rd to 
at ipare times, he fliould however be required to ^edgn. 
mend, for his bufinefs being much in walking about 
the grounds, he has the opportunity of ieeing what 
is amiis. 

§. 2. My Ihepherd aflures me, that by my (hep- Benefit oft 
herd's cart I fhall fave the value of it this one year, J^j^'""^ 
(amK> lyoi)', for, fays he, it is impoffible in this 
hill-country but broad- clover hay efpecially muft be 
abundantly biowed away by the wind, when it is 
carried by bundles at the fhepherd's back ; whereas 
the fides of the cart will prefervc it from the wind. 

§. 3. Having made fome remarks on the fmall Advantage 
profit arifmg from a flock of (heep, I imparted the ^^'^^^ 
fubftance oiit to a gendeman in my neighbourhood oF^eep in 
of Jong pradtice in hufbandry ; he faid, that I was op«n com- 
in the right of it, who lived in inclofures, but if he, ™°" ^^*^•• 
where there was intercommoning, muft buy new 
iheep yearly at fpring, that were not ufed to fhift 
for their living, in their bare commons they would 
be llarved ; they muft therefore keep up a flock ac- 
cuftomed to the place. — Add to this, that the 

« Among other afeful inventions with which the reverend and 
learned Dr. Hales has obliged the world, he has publiftied one 
to fweeten milk that has got an ill tafte from the cows eating of 
CTowjgarlick, cabbage, turnips, autumnal leaves. Sec. which 
he emds by volAtili2ing the rancid oil with heat, and, when 
heated, diffipating it by ventilation.— See his Accoant of the 
good cSeGt of blowing (bowers of air up through milk, and alfo 
a plate of the inlirument for performing it, printed for Richard 
Manb^, in the Old-Bailey, near Ludgace-iiill, 1756. 

winter- 
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winter-fold, by reafon of the grafi not being fo 
fweet, and the frofts falling on it, is not fo good as 
the fummer-fold. 
Beftage §. 4. Mr. Bifliop of Dorfctfhire his (hepherd 
Md'feeep^* lays, they generally reckon an ewe*s third lamb to 
^' be the beft 5 and they reckon a Iheep to be at fall 
growth and prime at four years old; though, he 
knew not, he faid, but, if an ewe had great keep- 
ing, flie might belly fome time after that ; fome 
fheep would grow broken-mouthed at five or fii 
years old, and others not till nine or ten : when 
they find an ewe a good motherly one, and to bring 
a good lamb, they "keep her till Ihe is broken- 
mouthed. 
Of ihecp's §. 5- Sheep at two years old have but two tcedi, 
teeth. at three years old they have four teeth, at four yean 
old fix teeth. 

Of BREEDING SHEEK 

Sheep from §• 6. I bought about forty ewes out of Oxen- 
a warm leafe in Wilts (anno 1718) where the ground is 
nTthXr coarfe, and they alfo fared hard ; I brought them 
oothehilk. to Crux-Eafton in Oftober, where they had plenty 
of hop-dorer ; they feemed to do very well till 
. December came, and then they crouded up under 
ihelter of hedges, and ran into the lanes, and their 
wool being thin, and ihort, and more knotty than 
ours, they could not bear the cold of Crux-Eafion 
well, nor keep the open fields in winter, nor could 
we hold them with the beft hay, but they would 
pitch. — ^From hence quaere, whether it be ib good 
huft)andry as is imagined, to mend our flock 01 
iheep or cows by a fine wool^iheep or Glouccftcr- 
brown; fincc the produce carry fuch thin fine- 
grained hides, as may not prove fo well 00 our 
cold hills. 

§. 7. Sheep 
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^ 7. She^ without horns are counted the beft ^^^? 
fort : becaufe fo much of the nouriflunent doth not iTornt^e 
go into the horns. J. M; Efq; F, R. S. foJ. 177. beft. 

§. 8. I carried farmer Miles of Wiitfhire to aoficather- 
field where I had fomc ♦ couples fatting, I told him ^^^£^. 

the ewes were leather-mouthed with thick lips. nieep. 

He faid, they were called with them hants-fheep; ,*^^*"^ 
they were a fort of Iheep that never ihelled their *™ ' 
teeth, but always had their lambs-teeth without 
Jhedding them, and thrufting out two broader in 
their room every year. — Being the next day at Mr. 
Raymond*s, I had an opportunity of difcourfing his 
Jbepherd, who faid, he had been a (hepherd thirty 
years ; he knew the Iheep by the fame name, and 
laid, that now and then, in buying a parcel of Iheep 
two or three would creep into their flocks, but he 
never knew fo many together as twenty, which at 
that time I had : he faid their teeth would not hold 
them fo long as other Iheep, but would wear down 
to a thicknels by reafon of their biting on them from 
]ambs» fo they ought to be fatted a year the fooner. 
Mr. Raymond being by laid, there were fuch a fort 
of horfes called by the name of hants^horfes, that 
always fhewed themlelves to be fix years old. 

My ihepherd bought me a fcore of couples ; 
when he brought them home he faid, they muft be 
fatted, for they would not live in our flock, but 
would be ftarvcd : they were a (mail fort of iheep, 
and out of cafe. I wondered at it, and afked him 
how that could be. He faid, they were diick lea^ 
ther-mouthedcatde, of which fort there were many 
in Wiltihire and Berkfhire, and therefore they could 
not bite fo dofe as our iheep, if they went in the 
flock with them. 

^. 9. Mr. Oxenbridge of Wilts fays, he grewtYoang 
weary of lending his f hog-lheep fi-om Michaelmafi ^^^ ^ 
Co JLady-day into Somerfetlhire $ for, though byweiikept« 
that means he brought them home in high cafe, 

and 
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and could maintain tbem fo all the futnmer, yet he 
found they expcdted as good keeping the next win- 
ter, and for want of it would pitch, and not hold 
their flcfli fo well as thofe which had always conti- 
nued on the farm. — I told farmer Ryalls, and Mr. 
Bifliop*s (hepherd of this; they faid, they were 
againft fending hog-fheep abroad, if there was land 
to maintain them in the winter without pinching 
the flock 5 for, if the winter proved hard, they 
would often be cheated of their meat, and be ne- 
glefted abroad : but a hog-(heep ought to be kept 
up well the firft winter, to be brought into good 

aSyear,* Well, and ihould pitch in yeaning- time, unlcfs you 
called alio take her lamb from her, and put it to an ewe, it is 
l^' odds but you lofe both thief and lamb ; for it will 
bring the (kenting or fcouring upon her and kill 
her 5 and it is a very good way to put a thiefs lamb 
to an ewe that has loft her lamb ; for the ewe will 
maintain it well, and ihe is paft improving, but 
the thief will thrive much the better for having the 
lamb taken from her. 
Afree- §. 10. Mr. Biffy fays, an ewe-flieep that is a frec- 
2^p" martin, befides the piffed ftinking tail fhe carries, 
has a lefier and lanker bearing than other fheep. 

Farmer Collins of the Ifle of Wight affurcs me, 
there arc free-martins in flieep both male and fe- 
male 'y he has for a fancy fometimes kept one of 
each four or five years 5 he fays, they will ftink 
like a goat if you come near them, fo that one can 
hardly bear the ihiell ; and the female does not pifs 
as other ewes do, but her pifs comes dribbling from 
her, and the pifs of the male runs dribbling down 
along his yard. 
ofcwetBot $.11. Being at the fold with my fhepherd, he 
♦**^in« pointed at an ewe, faying, what a fine ewe there is ! 
""^ her tail is apt to be fo rough, and loaded with wool, 
that next ramming I will clip her ; for, faid he^ I 

believe 
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that laft year the ram could not ram her for that 
reafbn. — I obferved indeed her buttocks to be wad* 
ded with wool.- — That year (anno 1702) I had 
about thirty of my beft ewes that went through and 
proved barren, which might be for the aboveiatd 
reafon ; for I keeping my fheep very well, they 
might by ramming-time carry too much wool on 
their buttocks : the year before I alio had about 
twenty proved barren. 

§. 12. Difcourfing with a farmer in the Iflc ofiniacio- 
Wight about fheep, I faid, now (in November ^^^^'^ 
1718) Iheep being dear, an ewe-fold would pay ared«r,*tn 
better than a weather-fold becaufe of their increafe. ^''^'^jj^ 
— To which he replied, it was undouj^tedly fb, in^ ^^ 
cafe the (heep went in inclofures, where one could weather- 
give them their bellies foil ; but in cafe they go on ^^^^ 
common downs or fields, then of neceflity one muft 
keep weathers, becaufe they can fare hardier than 
ewes, or clfe your neighbour's flock will ftarve your 
ewes. 

§. 13. The ewes muft be well kept all the win- Of ewet 
ter, and better than the weathers : a weather's wool ^^^' 
is of much lefs value than the wool of an ewe, and 
will (carce pay for his winter's keeping, but his tail 
in folding on the barley in fpring, when the ewes 
muft not be folded, will turn to better account. ^- 
Weathers among a flock of ewes will thrive better 
than by themfelvcs, becaufe they will beat oflfthe 
ewes, and have the top of the grafs in fummer, 
and the beft of the hay in winter: 

$. 14. In buying fheep for fatting at the firft of binring 
hand of the year in fpring, one may be pretty fc- ^^1^ 
cure of buying in thofe that will thrive, inafmuch 
as iheep, which feem forward in cafe early in the 
^ring, muft be of a thriving fort, otherwife they 
could not be forward in flefli fo early : but for the 
fecond fatting it is not fo certain, forafmuch as 
iheep may be in good cafe at Midfummer, and yet 

have 
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have been a tedious while in arriving to that condi* 

tion, andcon&quently will be (b in then- pr(^effion. 

Of rubbing 5* '5* ^7 neighbour's ihepherd afked me, if I 

c*c3^with ^^^^ ^^ ^^ make rotten Iheep found ; on which I 

iiJit! ^' inquired of him, if he knew how to do it ; he faid, 

to rub their eyes with fait would deceive the buyer, 

and niake the whites of their eyes look curious and 

red; that practice, faid he, is common among the 

Iheep-jobbers. Afterwards I afked farmer Elton 

about it ; he faid, he had heard that the fheep-job- 

bers did ufe it. 

Of making §• 1 6. Sir Ambrofe Phillipps*s (hearers fidd, it 

f " arYikc ^^ ^ common cheat about them, to get reddilh 

folded clay, and diilblve it in water, and colour the iheep 

(beep. vi^ it, and two or three hours after, when it was 

dry, to card their wool on their backs, to make dw 

buyers believe they had been folded-lheep, and not 

pafture iheep ; for fokiine the iheep on the Mows 

gives their wool that re&iih colour ; and in cafe 

the iheep were fbrdR:, or paiture-iheep, many would 

not buy them, becaufe being not ufed to a fold, nor 

fallows, they would not be able to keep them in 

either, but they would break away. 

ofiean $• 17* Lean iheep fell well at this time (June 89 

fliecpbc- 1707) though thefpringand fummer-part of the 

funtTjoj. y«*r ^o the 22d of May (when rain fell) has been die 

drieft in the memory of man ; I was at a I0& for 

the reafon of this whilft in Hampihire, which is a 

breeding country of fheep •, but when I came into 

Wiltihire, a grazing and fatting country, I foon faw 

the cauie of the dearneis of lean iheep : for it icfems, 

a greater demand had been for their fat lambs for 

three years laft paft than ever was known, and 

greater droves of them carried to London, and 

when the ewe-lambs were fatted, the ewes were 

coniequently fatted too, and this extraordinary con- 

fumption has wafted the breed of iheep, and confe- 

qucntly raifed the price ofiean weathers, but efpe- 

cially 
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ciiUy of ewes.--- In diicouHe afterwards with Mr. 
Bi% QD this fubjed, he allowed there had been 
gnatter drifts of lambs lent to London ior theie thnse 
years laft paft than ufual, the reafbn of which was 
the breed of fheep j^ready increafmg, becaufe there 
bad been no rot, which moved farmers to fac lambs» 
becaule fheep were like to be cheap ^ but, iaid he, 
the aforefaid realbn is not the only one, why lean 
iheep are dear, but the drought is the chief reaibn, 
for no rain falling till the 2 2d of May, and dry 
weather following, graziers bought flieep, fearing 
they ihould not be able to fat greater cattle, grafs 
being fo ihort, and the ieafon of the year &> late. 

Aeing at the fold with my fhepherd, I aflced him, Marks of a 
what ram*lamb he would fave for a ram i he point- ,^^per 
ed at one, which he laid was deep-wooUed behind, rtm-iambw 

and had broad buttocks. That is true, iaid I, 

but yet I do not approve of him, becaufe he is fo 
wide-headed, that is, his horns ftand fo wide, which 
may endanger the ewes in yeaning by bringing fuch 
laoxbs of the breed, as I have often heard it ob&rv- 

ed by old experienced ihepherds. He admitted 

this to be a proper objediion. 

f. i8« At Loughborough Capt. Tate was iay-Atarge 
ing, that he would buy him a Lincolnfhire tupp to J^Jrc^"' 
ixnprove his flock.^r-Major Hartop was there, and improper 
bici him have a care that he was but of the lefler for f™»^ 
fize, otherwife his ewes might die in yeaning, unlefs*^** 
they were large flieep. The ne3f t day I met Mr. 
Clerk with captain Tate, and he faid the fame thing« 
We iee it happens to little lap- bitches often, if lined 
with a great dog. 

§. 19. ' Palladius, Columella, and Pliny, fpeak- ^^^^ *. 

• ^Li. r Ji-r^ '1 choice Ota 

mgofthechoiceofa ram, direct us, not only tonm-from 

];]^^ve the antienfe 
writer*. 

* Cojos colons fab lingua haboere venas, ejus 8c laQicium eft 
in fcetu, variumqae) fi plures faere. Plin. lib. 8. cap. 47.— Non 
Solum ea ratio eitp.\ baadi arietiij fi vellere candido veiUtur, fed 

ctiam 
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have a regard to die whitenefs of his wool, but to 
his palate, and the veins under his tongue, for, if 
theie are black or fpotted, according to their notion, 
the lambs that proceed from him will have black or 
' fpotted fleeces. 

^ Other qualities required in a ram, as delivered 
by the antient writers, are thefe. His figure ihould 
be (lately and tall, his belly big, fwagging, and 
woolly, his forehead broad and well frizzled, his 
eyes of a hafel-grey, encircled thick with wool, his 
bread, ihoulders, and buttocks broad, his tail vtrj 
long and fleecy, his tefticles huge, the ringlets of his 
horns circling inward. Not that a ram, fays Colu- 
mella, is more ufeful for having horns, for the bed 
are thoie that have none, but becauie one of this 
• Probably kind is lefs * hurtful than thole, whofe horns are 
totheewes|,^Qfg Open and extended : in climates however that 
mycamng. ^^^ ^^j^^ ^^^^ ^^ fubjed: to ftorms, we rather re- 
commend the largeft headed rams ; for the greater 
and more fpreading the horns, the more will their 
heads be covered and protedted from the weather, 
ofararo, §• 20. Mr. Bilhop's (hephcrd faid, that they 
and the reckoned a ram would fcrve thirty ewes, though 
of Mi^'iTto *hcy ufually kept two or three rams over and above 
females, to their flock : they kept their rams well againft 
ramming-time, but afterwards turned them out to 

etiam palatum atque lingua concolor lane eft ; nam coA ht 
corporis partes nigrs ant maculofse funt, pulla» vel etiam varia 
nafcitur proles. Colum. lib. 7. cap. 3. Pallad. fol. loi. 

^ Sint fronte lana vefBti bene, ravis oculis lana opertis, aon- 
bus ampUiy pe^tore & fcapulit & duDibus latii. Virft), lib. 2« 
cap. I. 

Habitus autem maxime probatur, cum eft altus atque proce- 
rus, Ttmre promiifo aique lanato, cauda longiffimii, denljque 
vclleris, fronte lati, teftibus aropHs, intortts cornibm 3 mm qttu 
magis hie fit utilis (nam eft melior mutilus aries) fed quia mini- 
me nocent. Quibufdam tamenregionibus ubicceli ftatus uvidos, 
ventofufque eft, arietes optarerimus vel ampliffimis cornibus, 
quod eaporreda altaque maximam partem capitis i tempeitate 
defendant. Colum. lib. 7. cap. 3. 

the 
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the bardeft fare •, and if the ewes warped, they turn-* 
ed them out to the rams again, and they would 
bring iambs again about St. James's-tide. The 
above is a l^ge proportion of rams to ewes, for a 
good ram will very well ferve no lefs than fixty 
ewes. 

Mr. Bifhop faid, he knew how not to be deceiv- 
ed in a fair by a ram that had his ftones in his back, 
for a weather : for he had a thicker nofe, and, was 
ram-headed- 

Jacob prefented to his brother Efau 200 £he- 
goats and 20 he-goats, 200 ewes and 20 rams, 40 
kineand 10 bulls, Genefis, cap. xxxii. ver. 14 and 
15.— Quaere, whether that might not be the pro- 
portion of males aibteed to females in chofe coun- 
tries. 

§.21. Mr, Bachelourof Alhmonfworth ismuch^^^j^^ij^ 
for keeping the ram from the hog-fheep till they are hiii co«n- 
two years old J for, fays he, they make the only ^"°^^<*^ 
ftcep for our hill*country, but hog-Iheep in our thcram till 
hill-country make very ill mothers, unlcfs extraor- tv.'oyeari 
dinarily kept. Columella recommends an ewe of*^^" 
two years old. Elige ovem bimam. 

The farmers are apt to give their ewes they fell 
at St. Leonard's the ram at Bartholomew-tide, and 
early, that they may thrive on it before they come 
to the market. 

f 22. I was faying to farmer Lake of Faccomb, of ewet 
Hants, that I wondered how my rams could break being ram- 
out, and get to my ewes, and ram them, becaufe "^***.^y ^^^ 
we coupled them together, and kept them in clofe ^! 
inclofurcs, and they muft get out to the ewes, be- 
caufe twenty of them had lambed a little after 
Chriftmafs. — The farmer faid, I fufpeft fome of 
your forward ram-lambs might ram them, they not , 
being kept feparated from the ewes, for fuch ram- * 
lambs will ram the ewes ; I myfelf, faid he, had 
forty ib rammed : and thofe ram-lambs of yours. 

Vol. II. L which 
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which were lambed at Chriftmals, will ram your 
ewes again, if net ieparated as foon as the rams are. 
S??am? §• ^3- ^^^^^^ *^y**^s of Dorfedhire walking 
mark of widi me in Mr. Bilhop's ewe kafe, he went up to a 
the ewe*« lamb not long lambed, that was of a yellowim hue, 
health, £^ coloured I fuppofe from the ewe : he faid fuch a 
colour argued, that the ewe was in good heart and 
cafe, but if the lamb when lambed was of a gi-ecn- 
ifh or blackifti caft, or of a pale white, it was other- 
wife. 
Si*^ §. 24. In walking he turned up fome of the 
cafe^^*^ flicep's-dung, whichwasof an intireclot, with on- 
ihecp. ly one or two foldings in it : he faid, and fo did 
Mr; Bifhop's fhepherd who was with us, that it was 
a fign fuch (heep were in good cafe, and had their 
bellies full, whereas, if their dung came away in 
pellets it was otherwife. 
Sign of an J. 25. Cows and Iheep will fall away, and look 
i^n^t hollow in the flank, a day or two before they calve 
lambing, or lamb, as if they had done fo : and cows will al- 
ways pitch upon their rump, that is, have more 
hoUownefs there than any where elfc. 
of tailing §. 26. Tailing the ewes in the fpring-time, that 
the ewes. .^^ cutting away the wool from under their tails, 
and their udders, is very proper, efpecially in deep 
and fatting countries, where they fat their lambs, 
and do not fold : it keeps their udders fweet and 
free from chopping by the heat of their urine, fo that 
the ewe may the better bear the lamb fucking her, 
for her udder being fore, fhe will not let the lamb 
fuck, but will wean it ; and the fweeter her udder 
is, the better will the lamb like to fuck it ; where- 
as othcrwifc the lamb will be apt to take to grafs, 
and wean itfelf^ whereby a lamb intended for fat- 
ting will be prejudiced. 
Of the Care §. 27. In lambing-feafon the hill-country ftep- 

andTam'bs. ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^'"^^ ^^ ^^» being oWigcd tO 

' watch the ewes fomctimes for a month togetheri 

every 
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every night of the week, left they fhould be frozen 
to the ground : it is fometimcs very troublefome to 
make the youhg ewes of a year old to take notice of 
their lambs: if ewes are not wintered well, they 
will never have good lambs, but rafcally ones ; it is 
all in all to feed the ewes fo, that they may bring 
good lambs. — Oftentimes they are forced to give 
the lambs milk, which if not boiled, will carry thent 
ofFby a loofenels. — The warmer part of the downy 
hili-country allow three tod and an half of hay to 
the wintering of one Ihcep, and fuppofe the half tod 
to anfwer the accidents of a feverer winter than or- 
dinary, but at Crux-Eafton it is neceflary five tod 
fliould be allowed to evcrv fheep ; for the winter is 
longer at Crux-Eafton tnan on moft part of the 
downs, it lying under fnow fometimes a fortnight, 
or a month together, when the other downs arc 
free from it. 

About lambing-time when they hurdle up the 
lambs new fallen in the mead at night, it is caftomary 
for them to go forth at midnight, and to ftir up the 
ewes ; for fome ewes will be fo lazy as not to rife 
all night, and then their lambs will be almofl ftarv- 
ed by morning, whereas when they are thus raifcd, 
their Iambs will have opportunity to fuck. — By that 
means alfb a lamb may be faved, which the ewe 
could not lamb without help •, and fometimes a 
lamb will be faved, which was in danger of being 
loft, by getting out of the fold between the hurdles. 
^ The antients laid a great ftfefs on the attendance 
and care of the fliepherds at yeaning time, and Pal- 
ladius advifes to put the lamb to the teat as foon as 

< Paftor psLrCtts pecorisnon fecas ac obfletricum more cafto- 
dire debet ; neque enim aliter hoc animal quam maliebris fexus 

enitimr, {k^nfqae laborat in partu. Columella, lib. 7. c. 3. 

Agnus ftatim natus uberibns maternis admovendus eft : 

nianu prius tamen exigaum la£iis, in quo fpiifior eft natura, mul- 
gcndum, quod paftores coloftram vocanc ; namque hoc ^agnis, 
nifi auferatur, nocebit. Pallad: in calendar. Novem. 

L 2 i$ 
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it is fallen, but to take the beeftings from the ewe 
firft, left they (hould be hurtful to the lamb. 
of ewes , §.28. My ewes not lambing fo faft after they 
t^kingiam [^^ tegun in March (anno 1702) as ufually, I was 
(peaking of it to my (hepherd : he faid, he believed 
it was, becaufe we folded them late in the year, on 
the cold wheat-land, after it was fowed, which 
made them not take ram fo faft, 
Knotted §. 29. Mr. Bifliop fays, he fees no difference be- 
terbrwd ^ween the horned and knotted fheep : if he fees a 
from horn- fine lamb of the knotted (heep he keeps him, though 
ed, &c. his flQct be horned : he fays, he has often a knot- 
ted lamb from the horned (heep, and a horned lamb 
is often bred from a knotted ewe -, — and fometimes 
a black lamb from a white ewe and ram. 
The firft §. 30. It is to be obferved, that the firft lamb aa 
lamb gc- ewe brings is generally potted, that is, pot-bellied, 
pot-bellied A^ort, and thick, which is not (o good a lamb as the 
long ftraight-limbed lamb is 5 * the antients feparat- 
ed thefe from the reft of their flock, as being of a 
weak nature, and not fo long^ived as thofe that 
came from older ewes, 
of cows §^ 2il It is advifeable to be provided with a cow 
J^^g"*" with calf in winter, that the weak and fickly lambs 
may have milk in the fpring; and the offall hay the 
fheep make will fodder her -, but, if ewes are kind 
to their lambs, and have milk enough for them, it 
is better not to give them cows milk i for it docs 
not agree with lambs fo well as ewes milk, but is 
apt to fcour them, for which reafon they ufually 
boil ic. 
Of recover- §• 3^- If a lamb, when firft lambcd, is ovcrcomc 
ing chilled by the hardfliip of the weather, wrap it in a wifp of 
lambs. ftraw, and bring it to a hay-reek, and it is ftiU bet- 
ter if it be in a fheep-barn, where the fheep may go 

•J Ovjculas ex primiparis natas abalicnarc oportet, ceunuBi- 

mediuturnas. Didymusin Geoponicis, fbl. 430. Primiparis 

xninores fottus. Plin. lib. 8. c. 47, 

round 
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round it ; thruft the lamb into a warm hole of the 
reek, and in a day's time, if any thing will, it will 
recover the lamb, and then you muft bring the ewe 
to it, that it may fuck : the reek is much more fuit- 
able to the nature of the lamb than the fire-fide. 

$.33. The main care to preferve lambs at yean- of the 
ing time, if fnow fhould fall, is to bed them with^^JJ^^^ 
ftraw. A young ewe will be ftiy of her lamb by 
reafon of the tendernefs of her udder : the young 
ewe, being forward, muft be kept hurdled up for a 
day and a night, till fhe takes to her lamb, in the 
fame manner as when a ftrange lamb is put to an 
old ewe. 

When Mr. Bifliop's fhepherd had tamed an ewe 
that he had tied up to a ftrange lamb, he ufed, when 
he let her out, to tie her hinder and her fore leg to- 
gether with a ftring, that fhe might not run away 
trom her lamb. 

If an .ewe warps her lamb before her time, or 
the lamb comes at it*s fiill time, but in an ill con- 
dition, or dead, it f^ms improper, to me, to put a 
twin-lamb, or a thief s lamb to fuch an ewe ; for 
fuch an ewe's milk will not be kindly, nor will the 
lamb thrive ; but, if the lamb comes at full time 
and found, though dead, or is afterwards killed by 
an accident, then fuch ufage is very good, and I 
have done accordingly. 

If any good ewe lofe her lamb by a fox, or wea- 
fel, or other accident, the Ihepherd ought to fct a 
jhiePs lamb or twin-lamb to ber : the lamb*s head 
to be wiped with the Iheep's green tail, till brought 
to it's nature ; and 

If there be no lamb in that flock to fpare, a lamb 
ought to be fought in a neighbouring flock. 

In lambing-timc always *put thofc ewes that 

brought twins apart by themfelves ; becaufe, if you 

let them go with the other ewes and lambs, they 

L 3 are 
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are apt to lofe one of their lambs^ till they are a licd« 
fettled with them. 

* Palladius fpeaking of the ewes that have newly 

latnbedv fays, the lamb fhould be fliut up with the 

ewe for two days. 

Of wean. ^. 34. As to weaning of lambs, in fomc places 

iDg lambs, ^j^gy j^y^^ fg^^j. jj^g lambs from the dams, cfptcial- 

ly in the bed' paftures, where the ram goes con- 

ftantly with the ewes ; becaufe, when the ewe gpcs 

to ram again Ihe will go dry, and wean her lamb 

herfelf ; and in unfound pafture they reckon it bell 

for lambs to run with their ewes, becaufe they fel- 

dom rot while they fiick, unlefs the ewe's milk 

fails. 'J. Mortimer, Efq-, P. R. S. fo. 179. 

Of care in §4 35. Thc'butcher coming to kill me a Iambi 

Umb!"^ * which I helped to catch, I held it up by the back to 

veigh it i and, when he had killed it, I obfcrved 

the blood, where I had griped the lamb on the back| 

was already fettled in a bruifed manner, though 

killed immediately upon it, He fays, it neither 

hurts calf nor lanib to catch it by the hinder leg. 

Of cutting §• 36- They ufed at Crux-Eafton formerly to 

lambs. cut their tup-lambs early, within fix weeks old ; 

but of late (anno 1697) they have put it off" to St. 

james's-tide, becaule they find the lambs, when fo 

old befqre they are cut, carry a better head for it.— 

In Wiltfliirc they cut them at fix weeks old. — The 

Wiltfhire farmers judge it is hard to keep the wound 

from the flies, when cut fo far on in the fummer. 

Id. and of^ Farmer Farthing of Appl^ford in the Iflc of 

fpotson "^Wight, who had in April (anno 1700) newly cut 

thighs. his lambs, aflured mc, that feveral of the lambs 

would have under their legs, on their thighs, red 

fpots in the flefh pr (kin, as big as the top of one's 

finger, and if they cut fuch lambs they would moft 

certainly die in Icls than tv/elve hours ; nay, faid he, 

* Perbidutim patus cum matre claudatar. Palladius, fol. nS. 

if 
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if fuch lambs be but flit in the ear or ear-marked, 
ib asblood be drawn whilft they have thofe ipots, 
they look on it that they will die: but three or four 
days after thofe fpots appear they will go away, and 
then they may be cut : — he had half a fcore that 
he forbore cutting at that time for that reafon. — He 
fays, in the ifland they cut the lambs in the begin- 
ning of April at fartheft, that they may cut them be- 
fore thefc fpots come forth, for they obferve the 
ipots to come forth when the hawthorn bulhes begin 
to bud.— To all thefe points farmer Clyde did agree, 
and feys farther, that, if they had no Ipots under 
their thighs, yet, if they were in their bodies, which 
was not to be fecn, it was the fame thing ; for he 
had loft lambs, and when he had Dead them, he faw 
the Ipots. — Farmer Farthing's fhepherd caught me 
a lamb or two to ihew me the fpots, which were 
like a bloody fcurvy-fpot. 

In the ifland they approve of cutting lambs and 
not of girding ; becauie girding makes them not 
limb fo well in their thighs, nor be fat there, when 
they come to be fatted. 

When I difcourfed my fliepherd, and farmer Ei- 
con about the red fpots under lambs thighs, and 
told them, in the ifland they all looked on it to be 
mortal to cut a lamb at that time, I aflced whether 
they did not obferve the fame-about them. I found 
they had heard fomething of it, but faid, the me- 
thod in their country was to fear, and if it be dex- 
teroufly done, no blood will be drawn, nor do they 
regard whether they do it when the fpots are on the 
lambs or not. 

Sir Ambrofe Phillipps's fliepherd knew nothing 
of the red fpots under lambs thighs, and yet cuts 
them about the beginning or middle of April •, he 
obferves not the fign, nor thinks it ought to be re- 
garded, only he takes care not to cut them when the 
weather is too hot, nor in wet weather 5 for the wet 
L 4 falling 
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falling on their loins at that time» is apt to give 
them cold. — He fays, it is a common opinion 
amongft them, that if a man cuts lambs who has a 
ftinking breath, or that takes tobacco at the time, 
cither of thefe will poifon the place, and make it apt 

to gangrene, An Irifliman, coming to Sir Am- 

brofe's to buy mares and rams in that country for 
breed, wondered to fee the fhepherd cut his lambs 
on a day when the wind was northerly, and faid^ 
they (hould in Ireland look on it to be certjun death 
to the lamb, if cut on fuch a day. 

Formerly the butchers ufed not to like fearing, 
but would have the lambs be drawn becaufc it hurt 
die leg of mutton, it never being full there, which 
was true as they then managed it; but of late we 
find fearing to be the fater way, and to put the lamb 
to Icfs pain than drawing, and we pow prevent that 
mifchief by fearing as little of the cod away as pof- 
fible. 

The butchers affurc me, that a pur or ram*lamb 
will never be fo fat for the butcher as an ewe-lamb : 
they fay, the pur- lambs I intend to fat (hould be 
drawn as foon as they are a fortnight old ; they 
would fat much the better for it ; and if I ihould 
keep them to be weathers, though they will not run 
fo much to a head as thofe that are cut or drawn 
later, yet they make better mutton 

June 3d (anno 1702) I cut my pur- lambs, the 
weather being very hot, and they fcemed to my 
Ihepherd to do very well that night and all the next 
day, not being able to come to the pond to wet 
thcmfelves ; the third day they had the liberty of 
the pond, when he obfcrved they would take the 
water, and even fwim, they went in fo deep : that 
week I loft fix of them, which died of the rankling 
of the cutting : I had at the fame time ten lambs 
cut, which went by themfclves from the fiock, be- 
ing twin-lambs, but they could come at no water, 

and 
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andtfade did very well, — Therefore it may be 
fhrewdly fuipeffced diat the other iambs rankled 
from their running up {o deep in the water, and 
that they Ihould be kept from water, cfoecially in 
hot weadier, for three or four days after their being 
cut. — Mr. Edwards afliires me, he has often heard 
that going into the water was very dangerous for 
new-cut lambs ; — but farmer Bond fays, he keeps 
not his from water, nor has he found that it hurts 
them. 

Mr. Bifly draws the (tones both of his calves and 
his lambs himlelf with his teeth. I wondered at it, 
becaufe it feemed at firft, as if he thought touching 
the ftones with the hand or an inftrument might 
not fucceed fo well; but he ^id, the only reafon he 
knew of was, becaufe by the help of his teeth one 
man CQuld do two men's work ; for whilft he draws 
the (lones with his teeth, he has his two hands at 
liberty to hold back the firings of the ftones that 
they are not drawn away ^ for the ftrings run up in- 
to the loins and back-bone, and if care be not taken 
to keep them back with both hands, the ftones 
would draw the very cawl after thcin, and then the 
lambs muft die ; therefore the way is to draw the 
(lones leifurely with the teeth, that you may be fure 
to hold the ftrings from drawing after. 

Mr. Biihop fays, in Dorfetftiire they cut not their 
lambs till the latter end of May. I afked him the 
realbn of it. He faid, they kept them the longer 
from cutting, that they may be able to fold on the 
barley-grounds, which they would not be, if they 
were cut in March : their great fair for pur-lambs 
at Sherbourn is in July. — They have three ways in 
Dor(erihirc for cutting lambs ; by cutting and fear- 
ing; by fwigging, which is girding them hard 
round the cods, and cutting the cod away clofe to 
the ftring •, they know whether it be well done or 
not by it's not bleeding afterwards •, and thirdly, 

drawing, 
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drawing, which is done by making a flit in the cxkI 
as wide as an half crown, and drawing out the ftones, 
which wilt bring away with them a back ftring, and 
ftuns the poor lamb for the time : if this way kills 
them it is in two or three days time, but in Twigg- 
ing they will die (bmetimes a month after : Mr. 
Bifliop ufes drawing, and fays it is the beft way : 
and fo faid another farmer. 

About Holt they cut their lambs at a fortnight or 
three weeks old, though they Ihould fall at Chrift- 
mafs : and then, fays ^ Ifles and William Sartain, 
they will eat as fweet as the ewe-lambs : they take 
care to cut them in dry or frofty weather, and not 
in wet, and to keep them walking after it, and to 
raife them up three or four times, and keep them 
ftirring that day they are cuf . — ^Note, they all draw 
their lambs-ftones with their teeth, which is the on- 
ly way if you intend to fat them. They fay, it 

is {o eafy to do, that any one may do it. 

They advife me to put my ewes to ram, in cafe I 
would fat my lambs, fo as to come the latter end of 
January, or, confidering the coldnefs of our coun- 
try, in the middle of February. — William Sartain 
faid at another time, that he fcrupled not to draw 
the ftones of his lambs at four or five days old, if 
they were come down, fo as to take hold of them, 
and had commonly done it, but never loft any. 

The north country, as Lincolnfhire, and thoie 
counties that fend their knot-headed lambs (i. e. not 
horned ones) to Smithfield market, (they being 
great lambs of large-fized fheep) do not fend their 
lambs to London till about Midfummer, and hold 
on fending till about Bartholomew-tide; thofe lambs 
are coarfe, efpecially the males, becaufe they do not 
geld them, though they fat them, which makes 
them the larger ; for they agree, that gelding them 
makes them of Icfs growth, though the meat is the 
fweeter for it. 

§. 57. Mr. 
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§. 37. Mr. Clark was telling mc how they ma- of fatting 
fia^ their iambs in Eflex to fell them fo fat in the ^^n^bs in 
Lpndon markets, a3 they do before Chriftmafs j he ^^' 
&ysj they keep their ewes as high as ever they can, 
anud houfe their lambs, and bring in the ewes to them 
at fiK in (he evening for all night, and turn them 
out at fix in the morning till nine, and then take 
them in again for fome time, and turn them out till 
fix. — But as foon as an ewe's lamb is fatted off, and 
fold, they keep fuchewes to ferve the lambs that are 
left ; the ewes that feed all night are taken in in the 
morning about nine, and then the mother-ewes are 
not called in in the day-time : the fofter-mothers are 
held whilft the lambs fuck: all the time of fatting the 
lamb has it's bed of ilraw changed once or twice in 
twenty-four hours, and a chalk-ftone to lick on. 

§. 38. Virgil feems to be wraped up in his poe- of ewet 
tical fpirit i«^en he triumphs on the truitfijlnels of ^g|"f 
Italy, and fays, — " that the lands bear two crops in twice « 
^« a year, and the ewes lamb twice.** By which he y^* 
muft mean, that the ewea fo lamb twice in a year, as 
to bring up their lambs to a marketable condition, 
within the compafs of the year, chat is, fo as to have 
taken their weaning, or be fit for the butcher ; 
otherwile if he means, that their ewes bring lambs 
twice within the compals of the year without rear- 
ing them, he fays no more than what is common 
throughout the world. — The Rei rufticae fcriptores 
fay, '< that when the ewe takes ram again, Ihe will 
^' wean her lamb/* But it feems this expreflion of 
the Rei ruftics fcriptores is generally to oe under- 
ftood; and doubtlefs, according to the common 
condition of flocks, the ewes are not in fo good cafe 
as to fuckle one lamb and breed another, and there- 
fore will, if with iamb again, wean the fucking lamb. 
•—But it happened otherwife witli farmer Stephens, 
my tenant, for he had three ewes that went in good 
pafture, which brought him lambs at Chriftmafs, 

which 
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ivhich he fold fat to the butcher at Lady-day laft 
(anno 1707) and at the beginning of June thinkinj 
his ewes to be mutton, for they looked big, he went 
to fell them to the butcher, who handled them, and 
found their udders fpring with milk, and that they 
were near lambing, and accordingly did lamb the 
firft week in June : and this his neighbours know to 
*• be true, — Thefe ewes being well kept, did in this 
^afe, it is evident, take ram three months before 
they weaned their firft lambs : and thefe ewes had 
always been ufed to bring twin-lambs, and fo of a 
more fruitful fort, though in this cafe they brought 
but fingle ones. * 

I am informed from Dr. Sloan, that in Jamaica 
ewes bring forth twice in fifteen months, without 
any regard to.the time of the year, byt cows as in 
Europe. 
Time §. 39. When God demands the firft-born of 

hmb8,&c. ^^^^^^ ^^^ himfelf (Exod. xxii. 30-) he fays, " fevcn 
arc eatable*. '* days it (hall be with it's dam, on the eighth day 
*« thou (halt give it to me.** On which Dr. Pa- 
trick remarks, " that till then the young were not 

*' of a maturity, nor accounted wholfome." To 

which I muft add, that they are not fo by that time 
in our cold-country in England, where a fortnight 
is the foon^ft we think well of fuch creatures for eat- 
ables : but it is very reafonable to believe they were 
maturcr in half that time in Judea ; for it is apparent 
to me, on experience, that fucking-pigs, and lambs, 
and calves, thrive much fatter in England in the hot 
months of the fummer, than they do in winter. 

OF SHEARING SHEEP. 

To let §. 40. Being on the 4th of June (anno 1 701) to 

hllore'^^*^^ walh our fheep on the morrow, I alked my Ihep- 
thcy arc herd, what time in the morning he would drive 
waihed. them to the walh-mills 5 he faid, they fhould not 

begin 
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begin waffling perhaps till ten, but he would begin 
to drive them by five in the morning, or earlier, 
that the fheep might have time to cool aftcfr they 
came there, before they were waftied, otherwife it 
might make them ill. 

§•41. Going along with my (heep to waffling. Mot to 
my flicpherd aflced me, if I fhould in a week's ^afti a fat 
time want to kill a fat fticcp, becaufe if I did, faid t'llUZ 
he, I will not wafli him ^ for the tumbling and kill in a 
rubbing the flieep damages the mutton, if killed fo^*^'^*^*^*'* 
loon after, but it is never the worfe for it in a fort- 
night's time. 

f. 42. In Kent, near Hiam-kill-marffi-prieft, Manner of 
about ten miles beyond Gravefend, they wafli their ^*^* nf^r 
flieep in the following manner;- — there being Graveftn<U 
creeks, that are muddy, when the tide is down, 
but, when the fea flows, are deep in water, they tie 
ropes to three or four flieep of the flock, and hali - 
them over, the reft willingly following, and then 
the laid flieep are drawn over again in the fame 
manner, and by the time they have fwam over fe- 
ven or eight times, which is as often as they well ' 

can do in a tide, they will be well waflied : — and 
this wafliing, they fay, is preferable to our fcouring 
and rubbing them : — from hence it appears the 
laic water is not pernicious to their wool. 

§• 43. I aflced Sir Ambrofe Phillipps's fliearers, Wtniing 
if they did not reckon a flow-running water better J*5P^" 
to wafli the flieep in than a quick-running ftrcam, (JJ^^ "' 
becaufe it fcoured better. — Theihepherd faid, he 
had heard it fo reckoned, but he rather liked a fliarp 
ftream, for if it did not fcour fo well, yet it left not 
that oily fmell behind it that the other was apt to do, 
which would invite flies to blow the wool between 

wafliing and fliearing. The fliearers faid, —they 

believed they could not wafli their flieep fo clean as 
we could at Crux-Eafton, becaufe their flieep went 

much 
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much on a Tandy foil, and the grit of that would 
nut wafli out fo well as the clay, 
ofibeajring ^. 44. Coming over Appleford-common in the 
J^*£*IQe of Wight, I obferved the tails of the wfcalhers 
of Wight {beared clofe all along down from the rump, fb that 
^^^^^" their tails hung down like rats-tails : I inquired the 
* meaning oiftt, and was anfwered, that they always 
did fo in the Ifle of Wight both to i/^eathers and 
ewes, and particularly to the latter, becaufethey 
fo bepified their tails, that it burned and fcorched 
up their dugs. — They (bmetimes began to do it in 
the beginning of April, fometimes not till May, 
according as the feafbn proved.— My bailiff fays, 
theyharve the fame cuftom in Hertfordfhire. 
of care in <§. 45. Shearers ought to go very foberly and 
^^jJ|Sj^^ carefully to work, left they cut off the ewe-lamb's 
' teat, and yet, be they never fo careful, that may 
fometimes be done ; and in fuch cafe they ought to 
take care to mark fuch a lamb, that it may Ix fat- 
ted. 
Of care, §. 46. I was talking of driving my flieep into a 
may'^rt'^ lay-ground offrefh grafs after wafhing, and before 
fcour be- ftiearing : but many that were prefent faid, by no 
^'^mhj I'^^^s; for that would fcour them, and foul their 
rnd flicar- wool ; and alfo, when drove into the bam, they 
ing* would be trampling in their dung and daub them- 

felves ; therefore, faid they, we take care to give 
them the Ihorrcft pafture, after walhing till {hearing, 
we can get, that their dung may be pellets, 
ofprick- §. 47. In {hearing the danger is, left any of the 
&S^ng ^^P *^"'^ ^ pricked with the (hears, which if 
done, and not taken notice of, fo as to cut it out 
with the {hears, it will be apt to rankle, and kill the 
fheep in twenty-four hours time ; but cutting does 
Of Hiccp Httle or no prejudice if tarred. 
£fciul°" §• 48. The night before {hearing we drove the 
tbeniear- Iheep into the barn, left rain fhouki come: my 
i"6-^™- {hepherd, 
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ihepherd, and thofe who helped him» were in fear 
left any of them Ihould be fmothered, and there* 
fore they ought to be looked to, to fee they keep 
their faces in the air. — My next neighbour loft 
ieven or eight in one (hearing-time^ and divers others 
have had the like misfortune happen. 

§. 49. Mr. Weedon, and Mr. Cowflade of Wood- Fatting. 
hay, ufuallyfhear and walh their fatting- fheep by ^•cp *« »»- 
May-day: the reafon they give for it is, becaufetJ^^^^ 
their inclofures are very fmall, and confequently tooeaiiy^ 
hot, and therefore their fatting-fheep need to have 
their coats off fo much the earlier, and they thrive 
the better for it. 

§. 50. 'It was an ancient cuftom (as the Rei9^^"ck- 
nifticac fcriptores tell us) to pluck the wool from the *"^ ^^ 
ibeep's backs, inftead of fhearing it, and this cuftom 
laftcxl in fome places even to Pliny's time, and 
Varro derives the word vellus, a fieece, from vello, 
to pluck. 

|. 51. I never u(ed to Ihear till the Monday be-shefp w«u 
fore Midfummer-day, but I now (anno 1714) findj'^pt'n^y 
I was in an error in fo doing, and that, as my keep- ^^e tu^. 
ing is very good, by which means the wool grows 
the larger, and heats the fheep the more, and their 
flelhinefs being fuch as to bear the cold the earlier in 
parting with their fleeces, I ought to begin to ihear 
the firft week in June ; and the ftieep would not 
only thrive much the better, when the load of their 
wool was gone, but their new wool would alfo have 
m(XG time to grow againft Weyhill fair, which 
would make the iheeplook more burly. Sheep 
when fhorn have better ftomachs, for the heat of 
the wool takes away their appetites. 

* Oves non abiqae tondentur ; durat quibafdam in locis vel- 
lendimos. Plin. lib. 8. c. 48. £c Varro de re ruilica, lib. foL 64. 
ait. Ex vocabulo — vellcra, animadverti licet, prius lanse vulfu^ - 
ram quam tonfaram inventam. 

What 
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What in fcripture is tranflated the fhcaring-houfc, 

fignifics in the original, the houfe of the Ihephcrd's 

binding •, for they bound the feet of the (heep when 

they (beared them. Vid. notes on 2 Kings x. 12. 

To avoid §• 5^' T^^ ^^ ^^^'^^ ^^y^ before my fheep-fhear- 

houfmff ing, I was confulting with my fhepherd how to 

wcaSicr * provide barn-room enough to houfe my Ihccp the 

tviilpermity evening before fhear-day, in cafe it fhould be likely 

^°^ to rain that evening. — He was very dcfirous to have 

"' more barn-room than former Ihepherds, to keep his 

ftieep cool i but had great hopes the weather would 

be fo very fair, that they need not be houfed till the 

morning of the (hear- day -, for, faid he, the houfing 

^ them over-night before (hear-day, when they are 

loaded with wool, heats them fo, that when they arc 

Iheared they catch cold, and will be glandered, and 

fnivel very much* 

A great §• 53* The (hcarcrs agreed, that, if flieep were 

advantage p^Qj., it was a great advantage to them to have two 

fhcep to or three good feafonable and moderate days of 

havemodc-^eather after (hearing, for, if the (heep were poor 

SerlS^ when (beared, and two or three hot days came prc- 

ihcaring. fently upon them l^efore they were (ettled, it was 

wonderful to fee what alterations it would make on 

them : their (kins would turn fcurfy and (larky, 

and their wool grow thin : and, if the weather (hould 

prove cold, and exceeding wet, it would quite chill 

iuch (heep ; about fix weeks ago, it being about 

Midfummer (anno 1699) a mighty cold and wet 

day and night falling on fuch (heep the next day 

after their (hearing, they were fetched home dead in 

dung- pots ; but neither of thofe forts of weather had 

much effeft on fat (heep, or thofe in very good cafe. 

wby they §' 54* I a(ked farmer Biggs« Mr. Edwards being 

ibear lambs prefent, why they (beared their lambs in this coun- 

ihiS'and' ^*7» ^^^ ^^^ i^ o"^ P^*"^ ^ Wiltlhire. They faid, 
not in they judged we folded not fo much as they : and 
wiitflure. that lambs being folded and kept hot thereby, it 

would 
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would increafe their tick which breeds in them ; 
and they obferved the wool, if let alone, would 
quite cat out the flefli of the lamb, and bring it to 
be out of cafe. 

§. 55 Many farmers in Hampftiire always let/Not to (hear 
alone {hearing their fheep till a week or ten days ^^^^ » ^^^^^ 
after the wafhing ; it is held that the fheep*s fweat- i^gl ^* 
ing ib long in their wool docs it good, and makes 
it weigh the heavier. 

Farmer Biggs and I difcourfing on fheep-lhear'- id. and of 
ing, the farmer faid, it was a great damage to*^*?*^"* 
wool to have the moth, which was chiefly got, 
efpecially if the wool was kept above a year, by 
laying it againft a Ibuth, fouth-weft, or other damp 
wall, or by Ihearing the iheep before the wool was 
dry after walhing. — But^ faid I, how can one help 
it ? if fhearing'day be fet, and it fhould fo fall out 
that much rain Ihould fall between wafhing and 
ihearing-time.— Said he, the rule of the country is, 
that farmers that ufe the fame fhearers, and are to 
come after, muft put back their ftiearing-days, that 
you may flay till your wool be dry t but, added he, 
fuch hindrance feldom happens, for, left rain fliould 
fall the night before fhearing-time, they that have 
barn-room ufe to drive their fheep in there the night 
before, or, if rain fhould fall on them the day before, 
they will drive them clofe up into a barn, where 
their wool will heat, and the wet foon be dried up : 
others will not drive them up into a barn the night 
before {hearing, if not likely to rain, but will watch 
them, left rain unexpedted fliould come. — And they 
that have dry downs for their fheep to go in, will 
keep them a week or ten days after wafhing, before 
they will fhear them, that the fheep may fweat in 
their wool, which is a very good way -, for by the 
oily goodnefs the wool gets, it will grow till that be 
{pent after {hearing. 

Vol. 1L M On 
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On the contrary, Mr. Raymond and hii (hcphcid 
were difcourfing on waihing, and propoiedws^ing 
to be on a Monday, and Ihearing the Wcdiicfday 
after.— I afked if that was not too foon -, they (^ 
no, the heat of their bodies and the fun would'dry 
their wool in one day and a night, and that many 
farmers would (hear the next day. — The fhcp- 
herd feemed to be defirous of having it done tbe 
fooner, left the fly (hould damage the wool by 
blowing it : a]l however agree the wool ihould be 
dry before it is Iheared. 
Of not $. 56. In (hearing the fheepat Sir AmbrofcPhU- 

Ae'^^'Sfi %P^'^» ^^ fhephcrd gave them the ruddle-ftroke, 
twoor Arec but not Sir Ambrofe Pbillipps's-mark. — I aflce^ 
days after him, how that Came to pais ; he laid, he thought 
fteanng. -^ ^^ better to let them alone two or thret days 
firft^ for while they were fo bore of wool they woe 
apt to be burnt with the iron, which would ittdx 
the place lore and fubjed to the flies. 



OF FOLDING SHEEP. 

Of the $. 57. Numb, xxxii. 16. ** And we will bufli 

S'Sfetaft! fl^eep^folds here for our cattle.*' Which looks as 
coun- if fuch hufbandry was in ufe then as is now-a-days. 
^- But quaere the origmal, and fee the 14th vtrife, 
which being compared with this, it feems their 
flieep were kept in immoveable houics^ not ia 
inoveable folds as nbw-a-days. 

Columella fays, ** Qiiae circa Parmam & Ntuti- 
nam macris ftabulantur campis." lib. 7. fo. 173-— 
Therefore it fcems diey had fome way like our 
thcep-folds, and did not trUft altogether in fheep- 
coats. 

It further appears, that tbe flieep-folds of thecaf- 
tem countries were not fuch as our's, but houies, to 

■ which 



em 
tries 
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-wKcb die partWe of our Sai^iour in die tetitb chBp^ 
oFJohniiisfdation, ts wdJ as co die uiage.of the 
ft^fcerd's going before, and calling the (heep after 
hJBL iSec from mer. 1 to 5, 

Mr. <jrtuTet, yrho has lived four years in Spain^ w. In 
afliiresmc, that in tbofe parts where he was» they ^P^*"- 
feU their flieep as -we do our's, only their fold is . 
niade ftetwife with ftrong cx)rds, 4Mf)d about fix feec 
Wgh with the bottom ilaked down to the jground^ 
^ twocur-dsogs, of a breed between a mamff and 
«greyhound» lie within the fold» to guard die flieep 
from the wolf. 

f . 58. In favour rather of keeping a weather- A wca- 
*)ck than an ewe- flock on die hUl-counCry., be- ^^^^j^^ 
fides other convenicncies, you may have the benefii; to an ewcr 
t)f the fold for barley at the principal tiaie when k ^p^^ «n the 
docs moft good i viz. on the fallows between ithe J)lJ["^'^"'*' 
Jatcor end of February and the mkJdle of A^pci^ 
when tiie ewes cannot be folded. 

•§. 59. The linakationofanewc-flock for folding Ruieifor 
and kcscping on throughout the winter, or be k * ^^^^ * 
weather-ifloak, ought to depend on thefe rules s i&y througii 
Not to keep more at wtfiter than you can wiater ^»«<«i?» 
eicfaor/by noeads, or fow?d graffes and hay. — 24\y^ 
Not to be fatbfied that you. can proyide hay £or 
them J>y ibwed grafles, as broad-<:lover^ &€« in cafe 
fuch lands, as ore fitteft to carry fuch grafles, lie At a 
diftance for mowing, whereby you muil aaaintain 
them with dut^, where, by reafon of cauiage, k 
will be chargeable, unlefs your fold can mainttUA 
more ground than your out-lying lands to your 
farm, whk:h in the hill-country is not Ukely : and 
to carry hut Icven or eight pots of dung in a day^ 
by roaibn of the diftance, a»d mowing, is not ^eap* 
ing a profit, but bare exchanging : but, if you harViC 
much land round about, and near your houie^ 
whereto you can carry thirty or forty lo^d of dung a 
M 2 ' day. 
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day, and which will bear broad-clover hay, then 
you may increafe your flock proportionably. 
Not to §. 60. As to fatting your ewes and lambs out of 

yw)^fl!»ck y^^^ flock, if you have lands difpofcd for fatting, 
by drawing you ought to confider, if you break your flock by 
**"dT^h drawing out ewes with their lambs for that purpofc, 
for fatting. ^^^^ ^^^^ Y^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ '^^^ ^^ f^^d on your wheat- 
fallows, and how far your wheat-land ftands in 
need of a fold ; for if you leave yourfelf not fufiv- 
cient, it will be indifcrction to weaken your fold ; 
befides it will hurt your breed ; for you will draw 
oflf many forward lambs, which might perhaps have 
carried on the breed otherwife, and when a hill-coun- 
try farmer is fettled in a flock, it is not good to be 
buying yearly, to keep up his complement, on ac- 
count of many damages which may from thence 
cnfuc : it is better therefore in fuch cafe to buy 
ewes with their forward lambs to put into your fkt- 
ting- grounds ; but in cafe you fow wheat-land good j 
enough without the fold, or have another way of | 
manuring it, by liming, &c, then it may be very | 
well to fat off certain numbers of your flock. 
MdhI"**'* §. 6i, Though, fays a very good farmer of my 
and foid'ing acquaintance, I have but a mean opinion of winter- 
on barley, folding, or to fold on barley fown, and may in time 
fallow on gra(s-ground infl:ead of barley-land, yet I 
would fold on barley -land fallowed or ftirred, from 
the time my lambs were ftiflf enough after lambing 
to go on fuch fallows, for, fays he, the benefit of an 
acre fo folded is three times as good as one winter- 
folded for barley. 
hm?*"^ §. 62. FarmcrGlydeofthelfle ofWight, with 
fcrabfe^tcT^hom I was talking of huibandry aflfairs, told me, 
weathers there was one thing he believed I knew not of, 
^^^*^^°«- which he would tell me; he would, he faid, advifc 
me to fold my ewes and lambs on the badey-land in 
the fpringy and divide my flocks in folding, for, 

faid 
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&idhe, two hundred «wcs and their lambs will do 
as much^ if not more, good by folding on an acre 
of land, as four hundred weathers : I have, faid he, 
Hblded apart on the fame land at the fame time two 
huadred €wes and their lambs, and in another fold 
of equal dimenfion five hundred weathers, and I 
have always found, that the folding of the ewes did 
me the beft fervice, and brought me the beft com. 

$. 63, My Ihepherd is oi^" opinion, that ewes of folding 
ought not to be folded on the barley-fallows, or any ^"^^**'^«y» 
other fallows in lambing -time, but weathers only ; 
for the lambs being wet when lambed would be dir 
tied with the fallows, and the ewes would prefently 
jbriake them j therefore the ewes ought in lamb;ng^ 
time to be folded in the meadows, where it is clean, 
and the folds .removed as often as the cold wind 
&0uld change from corner to corner. — And after- 
wards, he faid, they ought to fold weathers on the 
barfey.tiU a fortnight after May, but the ewe^ never 
after Candlemafs. 

It is plain that the early folding an ewe-flock and 
lambs in April, on wheat-fallows, pinches the lambs, 
and fg does folding them at that time on the bar- 
ley-grounds, both which are too cold for them, 
efpeciallv in our hill-country ; care ou^ht therefore 
to be taken, that thofe lands do not of neceflity want 
folding on in thofe months, but that they may be 
otherwife provided for, and that during that time 
the ewe-fold may be on grafs-grounds, or lay- 
grounds defipned for fallows. 

Wc muft be more cautious in April and May of 
folding an ewe-fold on the barley -land, they hieing 
wettifh, than of folding them on the wheat fown in 
Auguft or September 5 becaufe the lambs in April 
and May make the ewes rife often and move^ 
whereby the ground becomes much more trodden 
at that tiQie of the year by the ewe-fold, than it 

M 3 would 
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• Young yffo\M bc by 4 wwiher foidy or an * bog-foldt n 
^^^* may appartntly be fee», if the folds be cftvidei 
To drive §« 64. Telling Mr. Gtf rl(h the graaio't aad iu- 
^'fow***^ mcr Iflcs, how dear Mr, Eyres our muiiftcr ibid &c 
an/iet bmbs to tke ikumber of fitteefv. May i^ch, viz. for 
them out ten fhillings ami fix-pence each, and chat they hid 
^^^'' been fold^ all along to the very day he ioid thera, 

They replied, that folding the lambs did very 

litde hurt thena with refpeft to their fat» provided 
they were drove pretty late to fold, wd kt out ear- 
ly in the mornings 
ofthcfoM- * 5. 65. Sunt qui optime ftercorari putent fub dig 
ing in ita- retibus incluia pecorum manfionc. Plinw i zo^ So 
^' it feems this was a folding a$ we do, unlefs oy fub 

dio, be meant, by day. 

of folding §• ^- Walking with Mr. Raymond into bis m* 

on wheat bfe-common-fieWs OftobcT 25th (anno i7o>)wc 

lindtf *'^'^' met his flicpherd pitching the told on tbo new-£)wed 

timer- wheat. — — I alked him, whether he did not 6dA 

folding, that pitching the fold on the wheal at thia time of 

the year, and a fortnight later, turned -to a much 

better account than folding fcMT the bariey-crop ioc 

the year following.— Mr. Raymond and his flrp- 

herd readily replied, undoubtedly it turned to the 

beft account to fold after this time on wheats 1 

iaid, for my part, I had obferved the fold carried 
on the land defigned for barley fo early in die win- 
ter had litde effeft, it's ftrength beii% fpent and 
wafhed away by fpring, fo that it will make but 
litde (hew in the crop of barley next fummer, and 
that therefore I choie to preferve four, five, or fii^ 
teres of wheat-fallow that lies waroK and will bear 
/owing late, to carry my foki over to dn^ latter end 
of Odober, rather than finUh my wkeac^fold by die 
end of September, and then carry if on my barlty ; 
for though the latter pact of October migtor, in our 
cold country » be »m> la&e to low wheats ytc it was 

better 
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beltef thsm to be ib ^q foUJ«g barky, ivbk^ 

li^oi^d h^m better for it.- To wtvicl^ t^ey ropUi 

od^ I was much id the right-T-rn-Al^d ^ I have be- 
fiws obfervi^ how inGgniScant the |bjd ^ in tl>B 
winter* efpeoiaily in hard froft^ I imported it tq 
Mn RayiEnond, who concurred, with nae, and faid, 
he had fotded on arable land in fnow, s^id fopqd not 
4ie leaft beneEt : whereupop he refoiyed in fuch 
cal^ to iold on meadow and paftyre, 'm mtghty ex- 
p9£^i[tion8 of grals, but it made no return, whe^e^ 
fore in fnows, ]}C now lets his fheep ramble. 

^. 6y. Whereas I h^v^ faid, that ii) cg^d c)ay- of winter- 
^roaiyl» and in, a cold high hill-country» a vint^- ^^^§ "* 
told dk)os little good, ye| | have by experience foun4 c<^ntry. 
the contrary in fuch pans of \h^ hill-cpuji^try, wti^tf 
the land is dry and light, and that it does grej^t fer- 
viceio the bdirky crop.— — This diSer-^c^ may be 
fwqncilfid thus, i. e. where the l^nd, thfMigh ^^* 
•4 liiU^GOUntry l$uid, does npt lie v^ry highi foiF th? 
Iteig^t much tends to the chilling of (h^ ground : 
agaun, . the. eiipl^n^tory reafqn of this difference, 
fcboqi^ hardly accountable for, yet feesi^s to me 
cH^fly CO lie in the chilling quality of the ^qynd 
whtdi at firft receives the dung ^pd pii$, $ip<l 
that deadens the ferment ^ where^ ip ws^rcner 
:^Mnd it's progreffion toward diat end is fuppoit^4 
.bf'4 fufficient bcmign warmth, fince in both ^ts of 
«ii^th thf urine dors u^deni^bly fink into the f ^th 
aod tois with it 

i. 68, My ground being cold and leeding, I^killn 
ihould iu the fpring ot the year, when I come eithw j^ring^n 
t^.^t^.mf mid on the barley-fallows, or on the coi4tccd- 
ktm bvA^^ fet ii ¥ery wide, in order to ^void the «'¥g«>^'*^ 
ufiifd tPffm««wmf?ie$ pf .^^ atthattiine, vik. caution 
the: fMiHa^f^ end biging of the barley, and the con- }^^^^ 
feqiH^n^y thiaoeTs wd coviiencfs* wheat in 

i^ $ff JtwAatbeiothofOftober (aonp t7ao)^etiand 
. when my fold was going to be fet on ^c wheat-fal- i^^!' 

M 4 lows 
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lows of a field, which was heavy land, and the 
fallows, where the fold was to go, were to be 
ploughed up the next day ; I was afraid the land 
would be too wet to fold on after the wheat was 
fown, and fpoke to the (hephcrd about it. — - He 
faid, he believed I might be in the right, efpccially 
fmce the rams had been fome days put to ramming 
the ewes, becaufe the rams would keep moving and 
ftirring the ewes all night in the fold, whereby the 
ground would be battered and trod, and fo fquatted 
that the wheat might not get through. 
Of pen- §. 70. That the Greeks did pen up their Ihccp 
oiTh ^Ts ^^^^ ^^^y might pifs through hurdles, as in Here-* 
' fordJhire, you may fee in Palladius*s calendar, No- 
vember, to avoid dirtying and damaging their 
fleeces. 
Of turning §.71. Farmer Miles, whom I have often men* 
*^^ow. ^io^cd with approbation, advifed me, if I would 
turn arable into meadow, and lay it up to gra&, to 
fling draw upon it that is lefs than half rotten, and 
then fold upon it the fame night, and it will bring 
the ground on very faft. 
Of winter. §• 72. Purfuant to what has been before faid, 
folding for that folding in winter for barley is not profitable, 
^^^' becaufe, by waiting for the fold's running over the 
land, we lofe the principal feafon of fallowing ; ytc 
however it may be proper to fold till Chrillmafs, 
and then go on the wheat-lay ; becaufe we can lofe 
no fallowing feafon by that; we cannot well 
have finifhed our fallowing any year before Chrift- 
ma& 
jd. in Lei- I fi'^d by Mr. Antill and Mr. Clerk, and others, 
^ftcrfliire. that in Leieefterftiirc they have no winter-folding 
for barley -, they leave off by Michaelmafs at far- 
theft, and fometimes cannot fold again till May ; 
the reafon is, their lands are fo wet they would be 
always in a poach, and the coldneis of the lands 
would kill the (beep : to help which defe£b, they 

muck 
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* muck their barley^lsttds, and from thence begin *Dung. 
their bnfbandry, and fow wheat the year after, often 
under furrow, on their barley-ftubble, for they fay, 
if riicy fiiould dung their wheat-ground it would rot 
their wheat, and they fow peas or beans after the 
wheat, and then lay the ground to fummer-fallow 
again, to be mucked in May for barley, or to fold 
for wheat -, fo that they carry out their dung before 
it is half rotten, or- the feeds of the weeds killed : 
but in their inclofures they fow four crops of corn 
all on one earth, without dung, for the mod part 
beginning with oats, and laying down to grafs with 
wheat. 

|. 73. I am told, that in Dorfetfliire the aim of^^^^^^ 
the ftrmers is, to fold on their fheep-leafes in the ^^ *' "^* 
middle of July,* and fo till Michaelmafs, that in the 
winter there may be a good head of grafs for the 
milch^cwes. 

$. 74. It feems to be inconvenient to grafp at fo of folding 
large a wheat or barley-crop, as hardly to be able to""^**^®*** 
CQxnpafs it without folding late on the wheat after it' ^' 
is fowed, or on the barley-land after it is fowed 5 for 
by bring under the above neceffity, in order to com* 

Sais what one has engrofled, one may often be ob- 
ged to fold unfeafonably on each fort of com, nor 
will the fold in that cafe make good the damage 
done to the flock by the latenefs of the feafon : and 
an ewe-fold is often damaged by folding on the cold 
land at the latter end of Odober ; whereas it is bet- 
ter to come early with your fold off of the wheat- 
lands on to the barley lay*groundf, and from the 
fowed barley on to the wheat- fallows ; for there- 
by you will fold the fame quantity of ground of 
the refpeddve grains without the refpo^ive incon- 
veniencies. 

Between wafhing and fhearing-time fheep ought 
not to be folded^ becaufe of dirtying their wool, nor 
from the cutting of the lambs tUl a fortnight after, 

nor 
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mof In Qmp^egdbs or a^^e k) wot vc^lhff^ £(» it 
wll t|iead the graf& into 4uQg« 
Of folding S- 75^ A fervoat of tnioe^ « ffdi^ of very good 
in frofty uoderilanding, tells me, lie Ims heefi mwy years a 
weather, fl^i^j^^ b^t qq^^j n^ver obfervc that the fddivcr 
did any good in frofty weather : pa^^ularly he rc- 
membors a very fbarp frofty winter^ io ^bich a 
vihole flock uled daily to gather to a hay-reek, in a 
ground whera they were toddered^ yet he could not 
obierve there was any better corn there than dic- 
\vhcre.^— t aiked hitn the realon of it i he fsiid, the 
froft wailed and preyed on the dung v and I the ra-* 
ther approve this obfervition of his, becaufe of ^e 
great prejudice ftrong beer and ipirita receive by 
being frozen, even io as tQ become mam gipuc 
mortqumSf 

If froft has the fame effed pn di^ng, by impQve^ 
rifhing it, that it is faid to have on the ^feptfoldi 
and on ftrong beer : qu^re, whtther it be pr^per^f 
not, to leave horfe or cpw-dung fpraad on land 
without ploughing it in. 

Mr, Rayrnond i3 alfo of opinion, that tb? wm^ 
frofty dp very iquch deaden the foldk^ of the ika^ 
and rqbit of it's virtue. 
What land J. y^^ Farmer £ltoa feJd. the mcthwl he beft 
' approved pf in fglding, wai always to fojd ch^ ^^^ 
lirft that W9S firft defigned to be pipwghfds fuch » 
white qr whitifh land, they not; being apt V^ b^ 
weeds, nor wiU the fold be apt to cauie ^oods to 
coniC) and fuch land he would fpw fiift^vi^i ^. Su 
James's-tide. — «vrr I &id, I fliouid think, thovgh ^ 
land ihould be fowed ever fa wet, yat, if diis amA 
<rf Awgwft fliould prove dry and fcoreiifag, it^ouW 
burn, and fuffcr by fuch early Wing.— He t€p\)d» 
if fowed wet, yet fo as it came up, Jkc i^ever JMpew 
(he drought to hurt it. 
Of folding §, 77. Uwas a very dry ieafofillomthefiFftof 

Zn&n ^^^ ^ *^ ^^^^^ ^ Way;(aiu»:|^y»i:) dwriDg 
^ '• which 
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inhich tme I ftc ay fold on my barler^-^^^Scverai of 
the formers in my neigbhouxhood bia^ it would bo 
apci» da the barley more harm than good, for the 
£heep wHild fcratch vp the feed ; vyhereaa if raia 
had come, fo that the ground had not been in a dud,, 
their fcratchii^ would have done noharm.-^^^^Buc 
I rolled before I fet nny fold, and U> I psefun^ the 
ground was &> faft as to receive the Icfs damage^ it 
being alfo ftony, and therefore the fheep could not 
learch it ib much as otherwife perhaps they migh(, 
have done : the event was, the fold didno harm» but 

§. 78. Mr. Gilbert of Madington was telling of folding 
mc, the way of hulbandry about him, near Salir^^'^*]^" 
bury, was, to fold on their wheat after it was fowed Holt in 
till St. LukeVtide, which is in the middle of Ocfto- *^*^«' 
bcr I then to draw off their flock for a month to 
fold their iheq>-leaies, and then on the barley -fal* 
lows«****-I aikqd fome North* Wiltftire farmery if 
about them they ever folded on the wheat^land after 
it was lowed i they faid, no, they never knew it to 
be done in any parts thereabouts, yet folding after 
the corn was fown did it more good than before }, 
but the reaibn why they did not do it about Holt^ 
&c. they believed was, becaufe they were forced to 
lay op the wheat«lands in high ridges by reafon of 
tbe decpnefs of the earth, and it's wetnete, and the 
iheep if folded on fuch land, would do nothing buc 
lie between the furrows, which would do the land 
but tittle fervice: befidies, they faid, in the hill« 
couatry tbe land W9s rather of the lighteft, and 
the treading of the (he(p» after it was fowed 
pie0od it cks&r than it was before, and fo did i| 
ierviqe. 

^ 79* Mr. Raymond aiiiired me, that (beep folded of foidiair 
on Tandy lands would thereby befi^bly more itnw^ Sia^*?*T 
verUhrd thaatbofe tbWedi»clay-lands,andthis,toid ^ * 
be, <he ifaepherds agree C0| who live where there are 

fuch 
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fud^ diflfercnt forts of land. — The reafon feems to be, 
bccaufc the fandy lands draw forth and drink up 
the moifturc of the Ihecp, to fill uj> which Gpfipti- 
xwfs of the outward veflcls, a frcfh juice muflrluc- 
c^cd, and fo on ; or elfe that the fandy lands being 
hot, make the fhccp perfpire more than clay-lands 
do, whereas the cold clay rather repels pcrfpira- 
tion. 

If fandy or light ground, as has been before hint- 
ed, draws the fat and moifture of the (heep-fold off, 
fo as to impoverifli a flock more than it they had 
been folded on cold clay-lands, it mull be allowed 
on the other hand, that light ground may be better 
enriched by a fold than heavy land, bccaufe the light 
ground imbibes more of the moifture arxl fat of the 
flock ; and this gives fome account why it is faid, 
poor lands often pay better for their folding than 
ftrong lands: for the fame reafon winter-folding, 
when the ground is wet and cold, holds no propor- 
tion to fummer-folding. 
Offoldiiig §, go, Difcourfing with farmer Bi^s on huf- 
.?StT bandry, he faid, he folded on the fallows all winter 
long, though never fo wet ; yet, faid he again, 
ibmetimes the fold does harm : let it be never fo 
wet, faid he, early in the year, folding on the fal- 
lows does no harm ; for, in the firft, there is heat 
enough in the ground at the firft hand of the year to 
keep off the chill, and then the ground is not fo fet- 
tled, but that the rain foon runs through it, but 
at the latter end of the year the ground is fettled ; 
then treading it with the fold in wet weather makes 
it hold water, by which it may be chilled, and 
kneads the very wet into it, whereby there will be 
the lefs corn. 
Of folding §• 8i. Before I came from Crux-Eafton in Fc- 
ow barley, bruary (anno 1698) in order to go intothelfleof 
Wight, I had a difcourfe with an old experienced 
fliepherd about folding the flock on fallows: he 

faid, 
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faid, as to Wheat, it was excellently good, but they 
rarely folded on barley- land after it was fowed*, for 
if it was a whitifli land, and a hot fummcr carte, Jt 
woold be burnt up : befides, the Iheep would be 
fcraping at that time of the year on the barley- 
land, and would take the corn out of the ground ; 
but the wheat, faid he, lay too deep for them to do 
fo. — But when I came into the Ifle of Wight, far- 
mer Collins was of a different opinion, and faid, he 
had always folded with good fuccefs on hot dr^ 
fandy ground after it was fown with barley, and 
was earneft with me to try it •, for, faid he, you will 
quickly fee the benefit, and though the flieep fhould 
fcrape, you will find the barley come thickeft there. 
—There is land however about Hulborne and Stoke 
in Hants that will burn by folding on in the fpring, 
and ^t more harm than good, if hot weather 
come, it being a hungry Iharp gravel. 

5. 81. As it feems to me, the double folding on of folding 
the early wheat- fallows, to be fown on one earth, ^*^ «*^ 
cannot occafion the roots of the grafs ploughed-ini'^J^' **' 
to fhoot up afrefli, but rather prevents it, by treading 
the earth down into a hard plaifter, fo that they 
cannot rife 5 it is true, it may bring up a frefli new 
grafs, which, having weak roots, will eafily be torn 
up by the draggs, 

{. 83. ^ Columella, fpeaking of feeding (beep, Mannerof 
fays, there is no fort of land, or food, but what (by ^^"s 
the continual ufe of that only) fheep will be tired of, fl^g the 
unlefs*you give them fome fait now and then to lick, antkntt. 
from whence they may procure a new appetite to 

* Nee t-imen alia funt tarn blanda pabu1a» aut etiam pafcaa, 
qoorum grada non exoleicat ufa continno^ niii Mcudum fitiliaio 
paitor occunracit frdskMO ialc, S*^« ^^^^ ^ pLboli condimen- 
tom, per aeftatexn canalibus ligneis impofitam, cam e pafto redie- 
nnt, oves larabunt, sique eo fapore capidinem bibendt pafcen* 
<Iiquc concipfunt; Colttm.Hb. 7. fol. 175. 

2 their 
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vrill their wool and their foil pay for it, and over* 

pay too. He faid> a weather would grow 6c 

with hay fooner than with grais : and, if the fnow 
be but moderately deep, viz. not above a foot, the 
(heep will fcrape for the grafs : but then in fcvcrc 
weather care ought to be uken to put them in a 
ground out of bleak winds, and where the grafs is 
longed, as having been firft hayned.^- He approved 
not of the Hampihire way of fitting up with their 
folds in lambing-time; for their walking up and 
down with their lanthorns greatly dtfturbs the fol4 
and makes the ewes apt to be frightened, and to run 
away from their ftands in the fold, by which means 
the lamb is either over-laid, or feparated from the 
ewe ; whereas otherwife the ewe and the (beep fold- 
ed would keep in the fame place. He Hkewife 

fays, the belt thing that can be done in lambing- 
time is in hard weather to fling five, fix, or feveo 
trufies of hay into the fold amongit the fiieep, for 
them to trample down, to fave the lambs from be* 
ing frozen, and to keep them dry : the hay, fays he, 
is of an infignificant value to the fervice it does to 
the lambs. — He adds, if it be a wet (eafbn in lamb- 
ing-time, the folds ought to be made the larger : 
if a hard frofty time, the clofer the better, nor need 
lOne be afiraid of the lambs being overlaid, if the 
fold is not difturbed. — He fays, in lambing-tiflfie, 
the fold ought to be vifited in the morning, and the 
firft thing to be done ought to be to walk round it, 
and fee what outermoft ewes have lambed, and then 
flip a hurdle and draw the ewe and lamb out care* 
fully, that the ewe may go away with her lamb to 
graze, and keep together ; for, if the flock be let 
out with them at the fame time, it is the nature ot 
the ewe to go away to graze, and amidft the whole 
flock the ewe and lamb will foon lofe each other: 
then you fliould go inward, ftill drawing out the 
outermoft ewe and lamb, 

§. 85. That 
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§. 85. That there is an idiofyncrafy in cattle of An idJo- 
the fame fort, or Ipecies, has been already hinted ; [a^^eof th« 
to which may be added, that farmer Ifles my tenant fAme fort. 
a0uies me, that if they about Holt, i. e. in the valc^ 
buyflieep againft the winter out of the hill-country, 
fuch (heep will, , as ufually, expedt a great deal of 
hay, though they have never fo much plenty of grafs. 

And probably they may in a great meafure ex- 

pe& it, through their conftitution of juices ; for 
otherwile it cannot be fuppofed how giving the 
younger (heep hay in the hill-country, but perhaps 
for one year, fhould entail a neceflity of continuing 
it for the next, where the Juices of the grafles fo 
much exceed thofe of the hills.— To exemplify which, 
having bought fows with pig out of the vale, for the 
lake of a large breeds where they had been ufed to be 
fed only on whey 5 thefe fows, when they were 
brought into my yard in the hill-country, where 
there was plenty or (battered corn, fufficient to keep 
my own country hogs, which thrived well on it, 
grew lean, and made but a poor livelihood ; and 
what more furprized me, the pigs of thefe fows 
which were littered with me, took after grazing, and, 
when they came to be great hogs, they would not 
flay in the ftubble-fields to get their bellies full, but 
would foon beat put into the grafs grounds, .and fo 
would the breed of the breed laft mentioned do. — ^ ' 
Thus lays Horace, " ^Fortes creantur fortibus, nee 
fcroces aquilas pavidas generant columbas.*' — And 
this idiofyncrafy feems more vifible in beads and 
men that live on the fimpleft food than in thofe that 
live on varieties. 

§. 86. ;t ought to be contrived in hill-country- J^^P^J^^ 
farms, which ufuaHy have but a few acres of mea- grounu ta 
dow and pafture, and the reft in arable, that there receive th« 
be a few acres of arable (a.ccording to the bignefs of "^"^^^jy"** 
the farm) laid do\vn on different parts of the farm. 

Vol* IL N therein 
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therein commodioufly to receive the flock of llieqi 
after harveft, as often asthc ftubble-grounds may he 
dirty •, for in wet weather, if the flock (hould go in 
fuch ftubble, they would fpoil more than tbcy cat. 

But yet, if grounds are Isud down yearly to 

clover-grafles, as is ufual in the hiU-country, then 
it is to be noted, that grounds of the fecond year's 
clover are very fit to receive the flock of fhecp in 
fuch wet weather ; for ground of the fecond year's 
clover is well fettled and covered with gra&, nor will 
it be like to be trampled to dirt, it being firm, nor 
is it gnafh and lufcious^ as the flxibble-clover is^ and 
fo is very fit for the fheep, and will not put thdr 
mouths out of tafte for other coarfer grafles, as die 
ftubble-clover will do. — Neverthelefe fatting fliccp 
may be fuflfered to feed freely on the ftubble-dovcr ; 
for they muft be fupported with other graflcs, ^ 
good as that, had they not that, and fwcet pafture of 
natural grafs muft be found for them when thatis 
fed out. 
Jptto*" §• 87. Having in November (anno 1707) a 
breed wind good cfop of tumips foT the winter-fecding my flodc 
in ihccp. of fheep, I had a defire, before I entered on the doing 
it, to confult a farmer's (hepherd, who had for many 
years ufed his Iheep to tumips : I underftood from 
him, as alfo from others, that turnip-feeding was 
apt to breed wind in the fheep and firipings, for 
which, while they were under the diftemper, Aqr 
knew no remedy^ but to cut their throats, if thcjr 
were fatting : you may perceive the diftempcr by 
their ft retching out their limbs, and fpreading them : 
but, to prevent this evil, they agree ic is neceflary to 
give the Iheep fome dry meat in the cvemngi 
though coarfe. 

It is farth; r agreed, that an ewe-flock is not fo 
liibjea to the abovefaid diftemper by feeding OQ 
turnips, as a weather-flock would be> the lamb in 

the 
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the ewe carrying off the water, that, in fuch cafe, the 
ewes are overcharged with from the turnips ; for the 
ewes, when with lamb, pifs and dung much more 
eafily and plentifully than the weathers do •, which is 
but reaibnable to believe, all creatures with young 
being apt to make water often^ and dung, nor are 
they {j able to retain it as when not fb ! and particu- 
larly phyficians look on child-bearing women to be 
more ilcure from cholick, gout, &c. than when 
child-bearing is ovtr, for the abovefaid reafon. 

§• 88. It is a thing commonly known, that after ^fP ** 
harveft (heep muft be kept out of ttic barley-ftubble of nl^^^ 
tiB the hogs have eat up the fcattered barley, left by ftubbic. 
fwelling in the maws ot the fheep ic fhould kill them. 
■ But I alio find by my Ihepherd and others, 
that (heep ought to be kept out of all forts of ftubble 
dil die com is well eaten up by the hogs ^ becaufe 
die wheat an^ oats they leaie will be apt to make the 
fheep icour, as this year (anno 171 9) wheat made 
many of my Iheep fcour. 

§• 89. Tills are excellent good for ewes, to breed jT^^^ s^ 
milk for their lambs, being given them inftead of ^ *^*'* 
hay, and is the true ufe of that grain : they will 
grow very well in ftrong clay- land, but are rather 
reckoned an impoverifher than an improver of the 
ground, contrary to what other kidded grains are. 

90. The reafon why ftieep are in Icfs danger J^^r 
ng hurt by broad-clover than cows are, may /'°* "^^* 
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be, becaufe the flieep feed only on the very fineft and hurtful to 
tcndercft part of it, nor can they eafily be brought to ^^* ^*'** 
taftc of tlie grofleft part of it : this I plainly law, 
when r fatted flieep in the broad-clover this year 
(anno 1702). - It is however a lufcious food, and 
apt CO throw (heep into a fcouring. 

Broad-clover will not fat Iheep fo faft, nor fo well 
as hop-clover will do. 

N a §. 91. Farmer 
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§.91. Farmer Elton advifed mc by all means, if 
the feafon proved dry after my fheep were (hcared, 
to put them into my woods of four or five years 
growth, for a week or a fortnight : he aflured me, 
if it were a dry time, they would do the woods no 
harm ;♦ for in that cafe the rowety grafe in the woods 
would be fweet, and the Ihcep would not be tempt- 
ed to crop the ihoots ; but in wet weather the rowct- 

turns four^ This, he faid, would do them a great 

kindnefs in fheltering their coats from burning, and 
their bodies from damage thereby : and at the (hep- 
herd's whittle they would all come out of the 
woods to folding. — It may be fcrviceable to the 
flieep, but I doubt of the former part of his aflertion, 
viz. that they will cat the rowet, and not crop the 
fhcbts. See my obfervations on woods. 

I had a few teg or hog-fhecp of my own, and at 
Michaelmafs I bought in fome more, and put them 
then into the meadows, the hedge-rows of which 
being cut the year before, put them upon browzing 
at that fime of the year. — About the latter end of 
November, I put them into my young coppices, 
where they foon fell to browzing : we wondered at 
it, and were at a lofs for the caufe •, till my fhepherd 
remembered mc what we had done, having enticed 
them into the fault at the firft hand of the year. 

§. 92. Cato dicit, fol. 2. Autumnitatc frondem 
populeam, ulmeam, querneamque csdito per tem- ' 
pus ; earn condito nan peraridam, pabulum ovibus. 
So that they were not the dead worthlcfs leaves they 
collecled, but they ftripped the branches ot their 
leaves whilll growing, and made a kind ol hay of 
them. 



§. 93. ^ Poligona, 



knot-grais, fwine*s-grafs, or 
blood- 

» Eft ctiam ovibus gravis pemides herbae fangninark, qoa®" 
fi pafta eiloviSf toio ventre dillenditur, contriJiituKiuey & ^P^' 

jazm 
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Uood-Wort, accoiding to Columella is rtvy perni- 
cious to flieep) occauoning violent diftentions and 
contradions in their bellies, by which they bring 

up a thin, frothy, (linking matter. The cure is 

to bleed them under the tail, clofe to the buttock^, 
and aiib in the upper lip. 

§. 94. The Maifon ruftique fpeaking of fhcep, Shwp not 
fays, in winter, autumn, and fpring, you Ihould lot^elleM 
keep them clofe in t^e morning, and not carry, them too early in 
to the fields, until the day has taken away the froft ^^y ''^^^' 
from off the ground: for at thefe times thd frozen 
gra/s begets a rheum and heavinefs in their heads, 
and looTeneth their bellies, fol. 157. The fame 
obiervation has been made by the antients, as I have 
noted before. 

Some fay, that, in the open moid weather in the 
winter, the flieep have more need of hay than in the 
cold firofty weather, and it does them more good ;. 
for it dries up the water, the grafs then making 
them flue, 

§• ^g. In deep fat lands farmers may be in theP^^?'^^' 
right to hope for, and to endeavour to prcferve their In^winta*. 
iheep without hay in winter, or as long as they can, 
becaufe their lands may be able to do it -, yet, 
qusere, in cafe they (hould buy in Iheep to winter, 
which have been ufed to hay, whether fuch flieep'^ 
will not only expeft it, but will not alfo pay for it, 
if it be given them. But for hill-country farmers, 
whofe winter-grafs cannot be fuppofed to maintain 
their flocks, I fay, they ought to fodder in good 
time ; othcrwife their flocks will foon eat up all 
their graf^, and then they mufl:, as they draw near 
to lambing-dme, eat all hay, which is not fo well as 

mam quandam tenuem tetri odoris expuit, ccleriter fangoinem mitti 
oporcet fob Cauda, in ea parte qu<e proxima eftdunibus, necinir;us 
in iai^ra fuperiore vena folvenda e(l. Colum. lib. 7. fol. 17 f*. 

N3 hay 
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hay and grafs earlier in the winter would have been ^ 

and then the grafs would have held out 

Rack* for §. g6. Farmer Biggs commending racks to fod- 

5^"^"8,der fheep in, faid, it was a very wafteftiU flovcflly 

mended, way to fling the hay loofe about the fold, a& fome 

would do i for whatever hay the flieep fat down on, 

neither they nor any other catde will touch after, 

for which reafon no cattle care for feedii^ after 

flieep, their dung and pifs being a great nuifancc} 

but cows, faid he, had radier pick the dui^ ftraw 

and litter on the duns-hills, which comes from the 

horfes, than to have the fweet dean ftraw that comes 

out of the barn. 

On my aflcing fqveral good Ihcphcrds, why they 
fet the hay-reeks open to the Iheep in each ground \ 
they aflured me, that, in that country, Dortet> they 
had tried all ways of giving fodder to the ftieep, and 
did find, that to let them go to the racks when they 
had a mind to it, was beft ; for many flieep liked 
grafs, and would thrive better on it than on hxf ; 
and others would eat hay better than grafs^ and if 
the hay was very good, they would give as good 
milk for it ; and many fheep would eat it b^ if 
you let them have their own time of eating it 
Of cribs. Avery good ftiepherd near me, approves very 
much of cribs for foddering flieep in : he lays, in 
wet weather they they fave littering of the fodder, 
and trampling it under foot : — but he fays, fom^ 
times a cow or a Qieep has hung it's horns in the 
bow, and broke it's neck, but this rarely hsppsns : 
that the-gendeman whom he ferves had only k>ftonc 
heifer by fuch accident in twenty years time, and a 
Cieep or two. Another told me, his mafter ne- 
ver loft any cattle that way j but one morning, feid 
he, I came in good time, and faved two that ircrc 
hanging. 
1 told my fliepherd what fort <^ r^ks I deligncd 

for 
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Ibr my ihcep to be foddered in, which were accord- 
ing to the Dorfetihire fafliion, as the ihq>herds there 
had adviied me to make diem ; and he approved 
very well of it for the faving of hay : but» faid he» 
die cow-cribs with bow partitions are very fervice- 
ahfe on one account ^ for when an ewe^ by reaibnof 
a lufty Iamb, has had a hard labour, whereby the 
lamb is ftunned, or much weakened, fuch lamb will 
be able to get up and fuck, by (Irengthening itfelf 
with leaning againft fuch cribs as they lie in the 
fold. 

§. 97. Farmer Biggs faid, that he was confident, Whathar 
if it was a hard winter, 300 /heep would eat 25 if ^''^P "^'^^ 
not 30 ton's of hay. — Farmer Crapp faid, he had of- h^a win- 
ten given above 25 tons to that number of iheep. ter. 

Mr. Slade of Tilihade tells me, that they allow a 
too of hay for every fcore of iheep they winter on 
clieir downs, and provide for the winter accordingly. 

I aiked my Ibepherd, what quantity of hay would 
naifttain a flieep at Eafton in a hard winter. He 
gave me no ready anfwer ; I told liim, I looked on 
five todd and an half to be a noble provifion : he 
CDiakl not righdy fell into a confideration of that pro* 
portion, but (aid, if it was a hard winter a icore of 

iheep would eat a ton of hay. Whereupon we 

oocnputed the difference of our ellimatcs^ and found 
chat mine held a fodrth part greater than his : how* 
ever be faid, he thought his a great allowance. 

§. 98, Farmer Elton told me,* that his father of provid. 
and he had loft many a pound by not buying coarfe '^^y'^^^^y 
or under-hill bay at the firft hand of the year lor for winter- 
tlicir ewes ; for, when a hard winter has come, they '"g ^•*P' 
have been forced to give them a coarfe hay at lalt, 
which has impoverifhed them, and made them picch, 
and in the breed made them ipoil the whok flock. 

5. 99. About Tilihade in Wiltfhire there is little Vefrhet 
toy, and the chief fi-ipport of the fliecp during win- "* P' 

N 4 ter 
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ter is vetches : TjAt. Slade afliires me, if vetches cot 

^reenifh for flicq> fhould take a month's rain at fiift, 

if they can at laft be houibd dry, the flieep will cat 

them ftalks and all better than the beft hay. 

Houfing $• lOo. 1 have heard, that in Spain they boufe 

fhcctobene. i^r ihcepon nights, which I doutx not but cootri- 

£L wool. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ finencfs of their wool. — And the wann 

fold, made wanher by the fheep than ot itfelf it 

would be, is better for the wool of the fheq> thaa 

for them to lie abroad. 

What J. 1 01. In fatting flicep, the barren ewes, and 

' order, and then old Iheep that are to be fatted ^th 

grafs. 

- Whether $• I02. * Sir Ambtofc Phillipps*6 (hepherd bdog 

ST^ M h« ^ difcourfc with me, I alked him, fuppofing one 

rammed ^hould fat flicep, whether the cale was not the &me 

beiorcfat- with the ewes, as with cows to be fatted ; thatis, 

*'"^' whether or not the ewes might not be firfl: rammed; 

and whether they would not then fat the kindlier for 

it. He replied, the cafe was not the fame with 

ewes as with cows ; for the ewes would take ram but 

at one time of the year only, fomc earlier, others 

later : but befides, the ewes going but twenty wecb 

with lamb, they contrived they ihould not be with 

lamb, becaufe they would be too forward withlamb 

before they could be fat. 1 then alked him, if he 

ever knew a ewe bring a lamb twice in the fame year. 
He faid, never ; but an ewe that had warped her 
Jamb very early might Ibmetimes have anptherwithin 
the year, though very rarely. He fays, the gra- 
ziers contrive their cows (hould be bulleid at fuch a 
time, as that they might be iat for the market by 
the time they are half gone with calf, for then they 
tallow beft, and their meat is a great deal the firm- 
er for it* 
f ^TrthK ^- '^3' *^^^ farmers in the IQe of Wight reckon 

warps, *? 
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IP enre that warp$ aay time by or before the jniddle 
of February, io that ihe may make early mut- 
tom while it yields a gpod price, is as good as * An ewe 
♦couples^ *"^^'"^- 

§« 104. It was the 25th of December (anno Weathers 
] 707) when I hs|d at autumn fatted twenty weathers, ^f^j^ ^j^ 
which I defigned to Icill after Chriftmafs : at this ter on hay'' 
time my ihepherd came to me, and faid, he could only. 
not hold up the (heep in their fat, unlefs I could 
find them fome grafs to go with their hay : he told 
mc they would wafle the beft hay be could give 
them/ and cat but little of it. — 1 ill now I thought 
one might have fatted Iheep with hay alone, if it 
were very good : but on enquiring 1 have ioundi 
that fuch fheep as abovefaid, mull have a little grafs 
with their hay .7— Therefore, if you would have fat 
iheep to kill from Chriftmafs till fpring, you ought 
to contrive to keep a referve of grafs for that purpofe, 
or to ibw turnips in autumn for the feed of their 
leaves. 

§. 105- Mr. Slade of Tillhade, and Mr. Btffy of of fatting 
Holt in Wilts, m^e me a vifit : and having often ^«n^ ia 
before complained to Mr. Bifly, that I could not^^^^y* 
&t.lamb8 at Eafton, Mr. BiiTy faid, he was fure I 
might fat lambs at Eafton ; only I muft take this 
ipecial care, to put the ewes and their lambs, with- 
in a fortnight afctrr the falling qf the lambs, into clo- 
ver, and muft keep them well, and not let them 
fink i lor both Mr« Bifly and Mr. Slade faid, if 
once I let them fink, there would be no raifing them 
^gain : and Mr. Bifly faid, I muft take care not to 
Itrt the clover be too high. 

§• 106. I find by farmer Ifles of Holt, that they of fatting 
can in that country fat lambs exceeding well ou^*™^^||^^ 
broad-clover; but, fays he, we cannot afterwards broad-dor 
|at the ewes fo wellj lor they wjU rife butfiov.Jv invci. 
.. '■ fielh: 
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flefli : the reiion that he gave for itiras, becaufetfae 
lambs were fatted in the fprii^, while the broad- 
clover was young and fwect ; for it will hold fweet 
and good, till towards Midilimmer, but then 6ifls 
off, which is about the time the latter lambs are£tt- 
ted, and then the ewes will not dirive fo well with 
it as the lambs will do. He fold his lambs fat this 
year, 1 7 1 &, by the 20th of May, and dien by Mid« 
fommer the ewes were well in fiefh, that is, half fat 
with the broad-clover ; but then they got no farther 
by the broad-clover, only held their own till har- 
veft, when they throve apace, and foon got fat in 
the ftubble. 

The fame farmer, having been two or three times 
at Crux-Eafton, and feen our broad-clover, admits, 
chat we cannot pretend to fat lambs with it near fo 
well as they can at Holt } for the clover at Eafton 
muft be iburer and bitterer than theirs at Holt, bodi 
from the coldnefs of the ground, and the cddiieis of 
the air : for, faid he, we at Holt, though we lie on 
fi warm ftone-bfalh, cannot pretend to fat lambs in 
a cold fpring as we can in a warm one, for the faid 
reafon } and particularly this dry and cold fpring, 
1719, I obferved, added he, when I brought my 
couples home from where I had wintered diem, the 
ewes would keep walking much about the ground, 
and continue bleadng, whereby I knew they diOiked 
their clover, and faid I, I fball have no good fat 

. lambs this year, and fo it proved. I like not, 

faid he, when the ends of the wool on the backs of 
the (heep twift, and Itand fpriggy, as they were apt 
to do this year. 
If a Iamb §. J07, Ifanewe's milk after Ihe has lambed, 
ches £r" dries away by reafon of bad hay, or icarcenefe and 
want of poverty* of grafs, fo that the lamb pitches, it will 
fn'iit, it j^^^. J. ^ j.^^^^ ^j.j, j^ ^j^ J lambs fo pinched will never 

nevernco- * y- i 

ym it, iCtCfl 
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fitch it Ibrwiid agaki, £> as to be io well grown or 
fo he, or {ofoon fit for the market as otherwile they 
would have been ; in ail which refpeds there will 
he great lois, and this holds in ibine degree in other 
fsctle* 

^. ia8. On tielling Mr. BiSfy what encourage- of fatds^ ' 
inent 1 found for fatting lamb^ at Crux-Eafton, i^m^* "^ 
lalfo added the difficulties I (hould meet with in**JS; 
that affair. — He faid, if 1 thou^t my broad-clo* 
ver would prove too four, and be apt to fcour my 
jambs, I muft low half broad-clover and half hop-* 
clover feed mixed together ; and he faid, that he 
and feveral others had of late (anno 1720) done ib, 
and found it very effeftual. — And I am apt to fan* 
cy, if a iprinkling of rye^feed, it yielding a fweet 
»afi, was mixed with the clovers, the variety would 
be grateful to the lambs, and make them fat the 
fiifter.— ^-But it is my opinion, that if you referve 
fins iatceft of your arable-land clovers, the land be- v 
IDg in good heart, fuch clovers will be fat, juicy, 
iwett, and nourifhing ; for I have obferved, that, 
when ground has been ploughed out of heart, though 
it was in it's own nature ftrong ground, yet the clo- 
vers it has produced have in their nature been weak, 
and dieir leaves thin and not fappy, nor of a deep 
verdure, but of a pale colour, and fpeckled on the 
back of the leaves as if fly-fhitten, and confequendy 
has no good nouriihment in it ; nor would hogs or 
mber catde abide in fgch clover any longer than 
they were forced to it ; and the leaf of fuch clover 
has to my tafte been an ungrateful bitter, wl^erea^ 
the fat fappy-leaved clover has been agreeable. 

4. 109. When iheep are thriving, their wool U 
i£ a bright white colour. * 

§.110. I find by Mr. Gerrifh of Broughton inAmarkoif 
•Wilts, the great grazier, that the rifing up of the tat J^^^|^* 
pD the back of a (heep in a bladderincfs, or fort of been ^tte^ 

froth^^"^^*y- 
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fix>th and foaou is a very good fign of die kindly 
fatoe& of that flieep ; which, iays he, the tuniip^£it- 
ted fheep will do even in the winter time, whereas 
che fat of our fheep^ fed in winter on hay and good 
grafs, will lie clofe and flat on their backs, and not 

rife in bladders when they are flead. He affurcs 

me, that thirty acres of very good turnips will fat 
tour hundred weathers. 

I went to Sir Ambrofe Phillipps's (heep-pen with 
(he (hepherd : in handling the ihcep he ihaved me 
the piece of fat by the briiket, before the Ihoulder, 
which is called the mou(e-piecc, which I handled 
in many of them, it being bigger or lefs according 
to the degree of fatnefs the (heep is in : che dent alio 
on the rump I felt in many, which is occafiooed 
from the rifing pieces of fat on each fide, where the 
. fheep are fat. 

I afked the ihearers of Garenton, where a iheep 
was to be handled to know whether it was fat or not} 
they faid, if a weather-iheep or an ewe that never 
had a lamb, it was to be handled at the dug, and 
at the rump of the tail, for thofe that are very fat 
will fomedmes be as big there as one's wrift, and 
the fame on the briiket and ihoulders : an old ewe is 
to be Judged of in the fame manner, except in die 
lirfi: mentioned place. 

A^ experienced butcher who is to draw out a 
nurpber of fheep at a certain price, will always 
frhoofe for che facteft, though there are larger (heep 
in the flock, and in good cafe too ; becaute the fat« 
ter the beaft or fheep, the more juicy will his fleih 
be, and confequently weigh the heavier, which will 

Of fatted make it moft profitable to the butcher. And a 

(heep, vi*. jjg^[j. fatted by grafs will weigh heavier than a beaft 
and browU fatted by hay, becaufe the fielh will be more juicy. 
clover, and §. iji. in difcourfe with fcveral butchcrs, thcy 
ftem7o"^ agreed, erj)ccial]y it the winter proved wet, thi 

London^ tUrnip' 
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turnip* mutton would bewaterilh, and not anfwer 
it*s weight when killed, fo well as other mutton, for 
per6£fc water would run out between the fkin and 
the fleih, it being withinlide : and, faid they, your 
mutton fed with broad-clover does not give that fa- 
tisfedlion that other mutton does •, for the fat will 
be apt to look yellowilh •, yet in truth no mutton ', 
cats fo fwcet as that, the fat whereof has a yellowilh 
caft, though people do not generally like it— They 
faid further, that a flieep or lamb fatted would drive 
from Crux-Eafton to London, with lofing but a very 
litdc of it*s weight ; this they faid, becaufe I told 
them that in driving from HoltinWiltlhire to Lon- 
don, a weather of about feventeen fhillings price 
would lofe eight pounds of fielh; to which they re- 
plied, though cattle will not lofe much flelh 
in driving fifty miles, yet if you drive them fifty 
more they will lofe their flefli very confidcrably. — 
And, faid they, a flieep barely mutton, fuch as we 
buy of you, will not bear driving to London,. - 
though it may be but fifty miles, becaufe they Would 

lofe that little flefti they had got. The hinder 

quarter of an ewe, that has had a lamb, is not pro- 
fitable to us, nor acceptable, becaufe the udder 
will wafte, &c. — they owned, however, it was 
otherwife with a barren ewe, but, laid they, there 

are' few of thofe in this country. If an ewe be 

going to ram when flie is killed, the mutton will eat 
rank. v 

§. 112. I find bv converfing with our Wiltfiiire ^^^^ ^^' 
graziers, that fat lambs' come not to Smithfield fouthcrn 
from the North till after Whitfuntide, and then, 'amb«, andf 
though they are huge lambs, in comparifon of the wiitSirre 
foutherly and wefterh, even as big again, yet they lambs, &c. 
are very lean compared with our's of the foutherly Jj^^J^^ *" 
counties.— I find, one reafoh, why not only lamb, fpring^ 
but mutton and beef alfo, out of Wilclhire and the 

foutherly 
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ibutheriy countries, fells dear in wet fprings, is, be* 
cauie the roads from the North and Somerletfliirei 
&c. are bad to travd on, and the cattle cannot go 
into thoie deep leaies, they being under water, or 
ib trodden and poached, that, by realbn of the cold, 
grafs does not thrive for a bite for the beafts, nor 
improve them till towards. the middle of fummer. 

Difcafes in SHEEP and LAMBS. 

Of young |. I, IV ^ Y (hepherd was talking in June (anno 
£r/£ iVl ^703) of' drawing out myoldtwcs 

gums for the market ; and faid, in all likelihood there 
g^^^*" would be three or four of the younger fort drawn 



'out with them ; and for the moft part it happen- 
ed fo every year ; for now and then a young il^, 
even one of two teeth, will have it*s mouth hang 
over, that is it's gums will be grown out fo long as 
to fhut over it's teeth; and fuch fheep muftas 
much be difpofed of as broken-mouthed Iheep, for 
they cannot well get their living, but will always 
be out of cafe, 
of a (hcep §, 2. Being at my fold, I law my fhepherd turn 

ieJ P^"^ out a young meep to be fold with the ewes. -I 

afked him why he did fo ; he faid, becaulie itfpew- 
ed up it's grafs ) and then he fhewed me the outiide 
of it's mouth and nofe bedaubed with the green 
juice i fuch Iheep, he faid, would never thrive, 
o^iambs §• 3. My fhepherd fays, that the cauie of a lamb's 
^jj]^"^^^*" being drowned in the ewe's belly, (the ewe's bc- 
beiiy. J^g under a fcarcity of water, and having dry mow- 
burnt hay) is, that by the greedinefs of the ewe's 
drinking when fhegets to water, fhe gluts the lamb 
with the abundance of water fhe drinks. *--^ Farmer 
Bachelour alfo believes it is fo, yet fays, that be has 
feen lambs with a watery humour, as iif they had a 
dropfy, 

f 4.A 
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$• 4. A fhscp which is coxed^ after is has been 9^^^*^ 
ibayear, or thereabouts, (for which time it may ^' 
very well live, if chiefly fed with hay) will have a 
water-bladder, as big as aa e^, under it's throat, 
it's eyes likewife will be white, and fo will it's 
mouth and gums. 

If any (heep ia a flock core in the winter, it will 
be eafily (een at fliearing-ume \ for fuch flieep will 
be poorer than the reft, and Ihew it that way by 
that time ; and their wool will run into threads, 
that is, their wool will twift together at the ends, 
and look ibmewhat like teats : yet I have known 
ihe(^erds iky, that fometimes the wool of vtrf 
fimnd flieep will be apt to run together into threads, 
and the finer the wod the apter fo to do. 

Mr. Bifliop's fliepherd caught a flieep that was 
cored the laft year, and fliew^ me how it might be 
feenby the eyes of the flieep, they being in the 
valves and veiny parts, (and the eyelids when turned^ 
vtp) milk-white \ whereas the cdier healthy flieep, 

he fliewed me, had eyes as red as a cherry. He 

told me, fome would lay, thinnefi of wool on the 
. breaft was a fign of core ^ but he had had no regard 
CO diat ikying ;-<^that flieep that were fo cored, be« 
ing in a healthy country, and taking to eat hay, 
oiiglit live a year or two the longer for thofe reafons, 

but would never recover. Note, this milkinefs 

of the eyes fliews that iuch flieep are far sone ; they 
may be cored before they have that to mew : the& 
cored flieep have the fluck, or plaice-worm in their 
livers, with which their gall is alfo full before they 
die : they c^ thefc worms » plaice-worms from 
their figqre, which is like a plaice. When they 

« tan tfliired Dr. Ni^lioU has lately commQnicaeed to tke 
Koyal Society ieveral cnrioiu obfexrations on the form and th« 
aatoK t^ this amaial, which will be puUlA'dii) the next vol«:ne 
of their Tranfaaions. 

lock 
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look on a fhecp's eye to fee whether the fheep be 
cored or not, their term is, they will fee how the 
fheep tefts. 
Of the rot. §. g, Mr. Cheftlinof Leiceftcrlhire fays, that 
Iheep when firft touched with the rot will thrive 
mightily in fatting for ten weeks^ but, if they are 
not dilpoiied of when they are come up to a pitch, 
they will in fevcn or eight days time fall away to 
nothing but fkin and bone ; he has often had them 
die in the height of their pitch in half an hour's 
time with twenty-ieven pound of tallow in their bel- 
lies. 

Mr. Raymond, Mr. Bifly and I being together, 
Mr. Raymond faid, that if the fummer did not rot 
the fticep, it was generally agreed that the winter 
would not. — Mr, BifTy replied, that he had often 
heard the fame \ and fo they agreed, that there was 
no danger of the extreme wet winter this year (anno 
1702) rotting the fheep, feeing the foregoing fum- 
mer had been fo hot and dry as it had been — laflc- 
ed Mr. Raymond, what he thought might be the 
reafon of fuch a faying ; he f^d, that a gloomy wet 
fummer gave an uf&digefted quick growth to the 
grafs of cold land, which occasioned a rot among 
the fheep : and the Md grafs was in danger of con- 
tinuing on in that unwholfome way of growing all 
the following winter, till the month of March, and 
the next, fpring came to give it a check, and the 
fpring brought forth a new grafs ; whereas the pow- 
er of the winter alone was not flrong enough to be- 
gin a rot. 
Marih-trc. ^ Mr Ray fpeaking of marfti-trefoil, fays, Sir 
foil good Xancred Robinfon commends it for dropfical cafes, 

iw the ret. '^ 

* Dominus Tancredus Robinfon trifelium paludofum in hf- 
dropicis sJeflibus commendat, feque faepiusobiervafie, ait, ot'ey 
tabidas in palades hac herba abuadantes compulfas, ejus efu rc- 
Hitutasfanitati. Ray,foU 1099. 

4 and 
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and fays, he has known fhecp, that have had the rot» 
drove into marfhes where this herb has grown plen- 
tifully, and cured by it. 

Mr. Boyle fays, on the beginning of a rot among id. Spa- 
Iheep, where it appeared, by the killing a iheep or""^^*^*' 
two, that the whole flock were touched, a friend of 
his cured the rot by giving each fheep a handful of 
Spaniih fait for five or fix mornings together. 

Mr. Raymond of PuckSbipton in Wiltfbire, 
fays, that, when the meadows are flabby and full of 
water, they are then fafefl, and lefs fubjeft to bane 
than they are in a dry winter. 

John'fiarle, of Parks in Wiltfliu-e, fhewed mcW- broom, 
how the fheep had crept and fed mightily on the 
broom : they will eat it heartily all the year, but 
cfpecially in the fpring, when it is in bloflfom : it 
(tains their teeth as black as foot ; we' caught one, 
that I might be an eye-witnefs of it. — -^ — He fays, 
he believes it will prcferve fheep from the rot, and he 
fhewed me twenty, that he had bought five or fix 
months before, which, he faid, were fo rotten, that 
they would hardly drive home, but they were now 
recovered and grown fat, though the ground he had 
kept them in had hardly any pickings in it but what 
the broom afforded : he had another ground where 
the broom had been fuffered to run to feed, and the 
fheep had not been in it above three weeks, before 
they had eaten all the kids up. — Broom, fays Mor* 
timer, in his book of hufbandry, is one of the beft 
prefervatives againft the rot in flieep : 1 have known 
fheep, when not too far gone in the rot, cured of it, 
only by being put into broom lands. ' 

In Someffetfhire they keep no flocks of fheep, for 
ftar of a rot, it being a deep country j but are very 
glad of the opportunity of having the tails of the 
hill-country flocks : again, the hill-country farmers 
are glad to fend their flocks thither for a month, after 

Vol. II. O dicir ' 
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their corn is cut, to feed on the ftubble-grals, thcrt 
not being there any danger of a rot. 
Thcwood- §. 6. As to the wood-evil in (heep, I find Leiccf- 
D^kftsln ^^^^^^^ i^ ^^^y fub'jed to it : it is agreed that it is 
cowsaiid occaficned in May, and about Michaclmafs, by 
calvM. bleak cold eaftcrly winds ; it falls chiefly on the 
lambs : if an ewe be in good heart, Ihe will overcome 
it very well ; but when ic falls into their bowels, it 
is held incurable, nor could I find they had any 
medicine for it when in the limbs, but only time 
would wear it off. — One may perceive the diftem- 
per in them by their going lame, their necks, of 
fomc of their limbs will be drawn up altogether by 
it. 
^hcftig- §. y* The fheep-Iand at Appleford, in thelQc 
gers. of Wight, is fubjeft to thfe ftaggers : the chief reme- 
dy they find is, to drive the fheep to change of 
grounds often, to keep the grounds from tainting. 

I obferve lambs that die of the ftaggers, do not did 
of them fo very young, as whilft they merely fuck, 
fuppofc within the fortnight, but after they begin to , 
eatgrafs, and ofthofethe hopefuleft and lufticft; ' 
by which I do conclude, that it is not the cold wea- j 
ther alone that brings the ftaggers, for then it would I 
fall more on the Iambs of a week and a fortnight I 
old than on others, they being moft unable to hear | 
it : it arifes therefore from their feeding on the cold | 
'watery grafs in the months of March and ApriJr 
which makes them abound with watery humours in 
their bodies, which the cold winds feize on and chillr 
and bring thofe cramps and aches into xhtir limbs. 
It is obferved this difeafe is much prevented by ear- 
ly folding of the lanbs, and with good rcafon, for 
thereby in the cold nights the lambs are kept warm, 
and alfo prevented from eating fo much grafs as 
otherwife they would, whereby fuch watery humours 

are fed. Quasre, whether our cold country may 

be 
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be proper for fatting of lambs till towards May, 
when tnc foo has got a full power. 

§, 8. In opening the flieep*s fkull for the giddi- The jridi 
nefs, it may Ix; difcovcred where the bag of water j'^,-" '^'^*' 
lies, by the thinnefs and foftnefs of the fkull, and fo ' * ' 
to know in what place to open it, for it will bend 
under one's finger. — A farmer at Upcern told me, 
if the bladder, lay under the horn, there was no com- 
ing at it. 

I am informed alfb, that the bladder under th^ 
horn or IkuU, which makes beads giddy, never falls 
upon any fheep above the age of a hog or a thief ^ 
nor upon any bullock after two years old. 

§. 9. Some years the (beep will be apt to be taken of th<i 
with a difeafe they call the fhaking ; fome farms ^^aking. 
arc more fubjeft to it than pthers : it is a weaknefs 
which feizes their hinder quarters, fo that they can- 
not rife up when they arc down : I know no cure 
for it. 

This fhaking, as I obfervedi is incident to fome 
farms^ infomuch as fome years an hundred of a flock 
have died of it : neither Mr, Oxenbridge, Nat* 
Ryalls, nor Mr. Bifhop's fliepherd knew of any cure 

for it. But they laid that hories going with 

ffieep are apt to caufe it, and fo are briery hedge- 
rows growing out in the ground 5 but that milch-^ 
kine and goats going with the Iheep were good 
againfl: it. — ;— Farmer Bartlet who rents 800 1. per 
annum of Mr. Freck, whofe farm was fubjeft to it^ 
would pick out a fhecp prefently that had it. 

§. 10. Mr. Lewis of Broughton informs me, the^^biind- 
flicep of that fide of Wiltfliire are not fubjea to the^;;;'/"? 
fhaking, nor to the white fcouring : as for the green green 
fcouring, either in fheep or bullocks, he fays, ver- Scouring, 
juice is beyond the oak-bark, and a- more certain 
cure ; a wine-glafs full is enough for a fheep, and a 
pint for a bullock.-— He fays, that about his part 

O a o; 
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of Wiltftiire, the iheep are troubled with a blindnefs \ 
^ their cure is anointing their eyes with goofc-dung. 
The over- §• n.' Mr. Bilhop's ftiephcrd fays, he can prc- 
flowing of fently fee if any of his (hcep are fick by the dufnefs 
the blood, of their countenances, and their looking ftili for- 
wards : but he knows of nothing to g^ve them in 
fuch cafe, unlcfs when they are fick with the over- 
flowing of the blood, which is about Michaetmafs -, 
it comes from high feeding, and a quick fhoot of 
the grafs, and then he bleeds them either in the eye- 
vein or tail-vein, and takes more or lefs blood from 
them^ as they feem to be more or lefs infeded. — 
When he bleeds them in the tail-vein, he lets it 
bleed till the bkx)d ftanches of itfelf: but when he 
has a mind to flop the eye-vein, it is only holding 
his thumb on it a little while. He fays, he ap- 
proves of bleeding them in the eye-'Vein, but he ne- 
ver knew any body to do it but himfelf. 

Talked him again about his bleeding his (heep in 
the eye- vein and the tail- vein for the overflowing of 
the blood about Michaelmafs ; for another fhepherd 
had faid, he only knew the hog-lheep to be fubjeft 
to it : but the fhepherd fays, it is true, the hogs are 
mofl fubjeft to it, and apt many times about Mi- 
chaelmafs to die of it; but yet he fays, the ewes 
and weathers will fbmetimes have it. 
offcour- §. 12. The (heep in this country about Crux* 
"^* Eailon are little troubled with fcourings. — I aflc- 
ed my fhepherd how that diftemper came ; he faid, 
by a quick fhoot of the grafs in the firft han(i of the 
fpring; but it was eafily cured; for, when they 
found it, they brought them to their hay again, and 
that flopped it : but he faid, in the vallies, and fome 
places where the weed grunfel grows, the fheep ait 
much troubled with it. 

I fhewed an experienced farmer a lamb which 
fcoured, having had no vent but what the fhepherd 

cut. 
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Cut. — He laid, by all means, if it can live, fat it 
off-, for he never knew fuch a lamb live to be a 
Iheep i it would always need frelh cutting and open- 
ing- . 

Mr. Smith, of Dcadhoufe, fays, that broad-clo- 
ver is more apt to fcour (heep or other cattle than 
hop-clover is, and that they are both more apt to 
fcour than natural grafs, and confequently not fo 
proper as other grafs to raife a beaft or a Iheep in 
fat ; that a beaft, cow, or (heep, if they fcour but 
one day, will lofe more flelh than they can get again 
in a fortnight ; that, when (heep or Iambs fcour, if 
you cut off the ends of their tails, it will ftop the 
Icouring, fo that they will fcour no more that fea- 
fb|i. 

I told Mr. Bifliop of Dorfetfliire, of the rind of videDif- 
the oak that lay under the bark, to cure the fcour- caftsin 
ing of fheep : he knew nothing of it, but faid, the^^,T 
diftemper came from a quick growing of the grafs 
in the fpring, and that they looked on it that their 
fheep would not thrive in the fore hand of the year 
till they had had it ; but that fcouring at other 
times of the year was mortal, and that he knew of 
no cure for it ; and that their fcourings then would 
be of a nafty white fort of matter. 

His (hepherd lays, all fheep will have the fkent- 
ing in the fpring; if they have it in the winter they 
look on it as unfeafonable : the white fkenting or 
fcouring is very rare in fheep : it happens oftener to 
the Iambs, and very fcldom are they recovered of it : 
he knew a lamb of their flock, he fays, recover of it 
laft year, (anno 1696) but when they do, they will 
afterwards peel all over. 

When 1 told Sir Ambrofe Phillipps*s fhepherd, 
that verjuice was good to give beafts for the fcour- 
ing : he faid, he did not think ib well of that way, 
eiiher for fheep or cowsy as to give a purge : in fuch 

O 3 calc> 
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cafe, he fays, he gives one groat*s-worth of cream 
of tartar, two penny-worth of aloes, a penny-worth 
of fennigreek-feed, a penny-wc^h of turmerick, or a 
farthing or half-penny-worth didong pepper in a 
quart of warm ale, for a cow ; but of thefe ingredi- 
ents, mixt together, and put into fuch a quantity of 
ale, he would not give a Ihcep above two fpoonfuls. 
Of the §• 1 3 • One of f he chief dillempers in fheep is the 

V i-^rcd-'^' red-water, of which not one in a hundred ever rc- 
vraier in covcrs I it is thought to cottie by feeding on four 
cons and grafs; if it feizes on a fat (Keep it will be worth 
caues,§. j^othing but the ikin, for, if you boil theflclhfor 
the tallow, it will ftink all over the houfe in a ftrange 
manner : this diftcmper is apteft to feizc on thofc 
Iheep and lambs that are bell in proof. 
. I afked a farmer in my neighbourhood, who 
keeps a very large flock of fliecp, and has had long 
experience in them, what he thought to be the oc- 
cafion of the red-water ; he anfwered, a quick grow- 
ing of the grafs in the fpring, and a too quick thrir 
ying of the flieep upon it, but he admitted it not to 
be curable. An old and very underftanding (hep- 
herd afterwards aflured me, that it came only on the 
iheep when they were out of condition, and weak, 
and fell firft on the fpring-grafs, cfpecially if it were 

fojr. He faid, before it is long gone they are 

eafily cured by giving them the iniidc rind of the 
bark of oak, but as for hay, when they are in that 

weak condition, they will not eat it. Three or 

four little pieces will do, if one makes them chew 
and fwallow it : he fays, the chewing it has often 
flopped a loofenefs with him. 

I had much difcourfe with an Irilhman (anno 
1 7^00) who iecmed very fcnlible in huibandry, and 
talking with him about the difeafes in (hecp, be 
alked me, if I knew any cure for the red-water; I 

] faid, no, 1 thought it incurable. He faid, in 

Ireland 
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Ifdand they had of late found out a remedyt which 
cured many thouglyiot all -, it is as follows ; whei> 
you find the fheedn-eath to ftink, which will ihew 
itfelf in the red-\mer, take two quarts of brandy, 
and two gallons of tanner's owze, that is, the liquor 
out of the tan-pit, with the lime-bark, and the wafh- 
ings of the (kins in it, and mix the brandy and thi$ 
liquor together ; then take an hen's egg and blow 
it, and take off the top of the Ihell, and fill it with 
the liquor, and put it into the horn •, this is the 
quantity to be given to each (heep, but if a fheep be 
very weak, then lefien the quantity ; though the 
medicine be not infallible, he has cured, he fays, 
many in his flock with it. 

With us they ufually give the fheep the following 
drench for the red-water, or rather to prevent it. 
If it be for a fcore of hog-lhcep, then about this 
proportion, a fpoonful of bole-armoniac, a fpoonful 
of die powder of ginger, a handful of rue, a hand- 
ful of red fage, and about a quart of water to 
be boiled to a pint, give three fpoonfuls to each 
iheep. 

Sir Ambrofe Pbillipps*s fhepherd fays, to prevent id. and of 
the red-water in fheep, he always bleeds them twice biir.dnefs. 
a year in the tail-vein, at Michaelmafs, and in the 
the ipring, and two or three times in each feafon, 
bleeding them as he fees occafion, that is, as they 
feem more or lefs to rife in proof : he takes four or 
five fpoonfuls of blood at a lime, from his whole 
flock round : he prefers bleeding in the tail to the 
eye-vain, both for the red-water, and the fhaking, 
which his fheep are fubjcft to. — But he confeflTcs, 
for the red-water, when it has feized on the fheep, 

he knows no cure. He fays, garlick fleeped in 

new milk is faid to be extreme good to prevent the 
red-water, given twice or thrice, a fpoonful at a 

time. Sir Ambrofe's flieep, he tells me, are 

O 4 troubled 
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troubled much with blindnefs, whkh begins after 
the (hearing-time; they have a white film over their 
iycs -, he cures them, he fays, i»&h eye-water made 
of allum and vinegar. 
Of the §• 14. Common dog*grafs, quick-gr^, or couch- 

ttonc. grafs, *Mr, Ray fays, is a cure for fheep and btack 
cattle when they are afllidted with the ftonc, which 
they arc apt to be in the winter and fpring. He 
quotes Fran, de la Boe, and Gliflbn for his autho- 
rity i but I muft enquire farther of this, for neither 
the Rei rufticx fcriptores, norWorlidge, nor Mark- 
ham, do obferve in oxen or Iheep fuch a diftemper 

as the ilone. -My ftiepherd fays, he has known i 

white round ftone in the neck of a fheep's bladder, 
of which it died. 
of blind. §. 15. My Ihepherd came to me in July (anno 
1701) and told me, I muft get better grafs for my 
fheep, for a great many of the lambs were bimd or 
going to be fo : he faidj a fcum grew over their 
eyes, which, as he had obferved, ufually happened 
at this time of the year, in cafe they pitched, or 
funk in flefti by fhort commons ; and that my wea- 
iher-Iambs were moft fubjeft to it. —1 toW him that 
might be becaule they were but lately cut, fb they 
muft be fubjeft to fink on that account— He faid, 
that might be fomething, but when the grief of that 
was over, it was the fame as before ; but ewe-lambs 
and ewe-hog-lambs, and ewe-hog-(heep, and old 
Sswes, were hardier than the weather-fort, and would 
bear the winter better.— I afked him, if there was 
not fbme other caufe of their growing blind, for I 
had heard of others ; he faid, yes, he knew of one 
more, and that was all ; in wet and growing years, 

; . ' Ovcs & boves calculis vexati in hyeme & verao femMie U- 
berantur a rcceoti gramine canino. £x Obferv. Fran, dc la Boe, 

p. 3Q0. Idem jampridcm obfcrvavit doninus GliiibBias. 

Kay, lib. z. fol. 1^55. 

when 
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when the (hos p fared fo well that they could not keep 
the bennecs down, they would be apt to get into their 

eyes, and blind them for fomc time. Note, if 

the ewes be the ftronger and hardier conftitutioned 
creatures than the weather-kind, this gives fome ac- 
count why the ewe-fbid fhould be bettor than the 
weather^fold, that is, manure the land better. 

Sheep's eyes will often run with water, and be 
blind by feeding too much in the wheat-ftubble : the 
caufe i^ the wheat-ftubble runs into their eyes. — 
This I have heard fhepherds fay before, and my 
ihepherd aiTures me it is true. 

Sir Ambrofe Phiilipps's Ihepherd agrees that 
goofe-dung is good for blindnefs in (beep. 

In the Ifle of Harries, the natives pulverize the 
* jepis, which is found on the fand in great quan- rp^'^'' 
tkics; with which they take oflfthe film on the eyes "** 
of iheep. Martin of the Weftern Ifles, fol. 38. 

A quantity of wild fage being chewed between 
one's teeth, and put into the ears of cows or iheep 
that are blind, they are thereby cured, and their 
fight pcrfeftly reftored j of which there are many 
freih iiiftances, both in Skie, and Harries iflaads, by 
perfons of great integrity. Martin, fo. 181*— Wild 
£ige chopped fmall, and given to horfes with their 
oatB, kills worms, ib. 182. 

^.16. The flieep near Loughborough arc mighti- The loore. 

ly troubled with the loore or forenefs of the claws, loj^e^ * 
and fo are the cows ; fometiaies an hundred Iheep cowt and 
in a flock Ihall be down together, and fo troubled ?^]["» ^^' 
with it that they will be forced to feed on their knees •, * *^' 
and many times the cows, for want of good ma- 
nagement, never recover it, but continue always 
lame, and grow club-footed : verdigreafe and hog's 
lard is a good medicine for it ; and fome ufe aqua- . 
fortis for it. 

For the fowle or loore in cattle, the beft method 

is 
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is to take two penny-worth of allum, two pcnny<« 
worth of arfenic, one pint of wine- vinegar, and two 
quarts of fpring-watcr -, boil the water till it is half 
gone, then pound the powders fmall, andi)oil all to- 
gether. This diftemper breaks out between the 

daws of a beaft or a iheep, widi rottennefs and 
ftink : before you drefs the lore, you muft pare the 
claw fo far as it is hollow, then put fo much of the li- 

3uor as will run all over the fore ; the foot muft be 
. ry when it is dreflcd, and kept fo an hour: in once 
or twice drefling you need not doubt of a cure. 

Thcfcah. §, ,7^ j f^^ Sir Ambrofe Pliillipps's Ihcpherd 
drefs the fcabs in his fheep, and he (hewed me how 
to know where the fcab was not killed after drefling 1 
for where the fcab was alive, there in the drefling 
and rubbing it would itch, which would make the 
iheep mump and nibble with dieir lips : he faid, ic 
was not good to let the ftieep-water be too ftrongi 
it was better to have it of a moderate ftrength, and 
to drefs the fame flieep twice, than to think to kill 
the fcab at once, efpecially if the Iheep be pretty far 
gone with it ; for it will make them grievous fore ; 
the Iheep, he faid, had the fcab very much when he 
came firft to Sir Ambrofe*s, and he thought to cure 
them the fooner by making the water ftrong, but he 
harmed them by it \ for it made fome of them fo fore, 

^ that for three days and nights together they would 

lie down, and only teed round about them without 
rifing. His Iheep- water is made of tobacco, and the 
liquor of falt-bcef, and fometimes he puts foap-fud^ 
to it. 

I told a Leicefterftire farmer, I obferved two or 
three of his (hecp to break out, and grow fcabby on 

the back. He faid, it was true ; but he dared 

not to meddle with them then, it being in January 
(anno 1698/ becaufe they were big with lamb, for 
fear of fquatting their lambs. 

An 
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An old fliepherd of Derbyfliire told me in Sep- 
tcnnber 1697, there was lately difcovered a better 
medicine tor the fcab in fheep, than tobacco, and 
fait, and the murrain-berry root, viz. ** a quart 
of fpring-w;|ter with about half an ounce of quick- 
filver in it, boiled to a pint : and once anointing of 
the fcab with it would cure it. 

The gundy or foulnefs of the tail, flioulder, or 
breaft in a Iheep, is a fort of itch that comes with 
over- heating by over-driving, or double folding 
them, and to rams, by heating therhfelves with the 
ewes : it is cured by drefling with flieep- water, made 
of tobacco, falc, and murrain-berry root, boiled in 
human urine, or water, three or four hours : half a 
peck of ftlt, and three pounds of tobacco, and a 

hatfull of roots, to a barrel of water or urine. If 

it runs on after Michaelmafs, when wet weather 
comcsi it is hardly to be cured all the year, nor is 
it to be walhed in wet weather. — The good quality 
of a Ihepherd is, to difcover this diftemper ere the 
Vrool be broke by it. 

Mr. BiQiop's fliepherd fays, when the gundy or 
fcab in Iheep firft appears, it is a boyl no bigger 
than the top of one's finger, and may be difcovere4 
in a Iheep by it's ftanding ftill, and wriggling, as if 
feeling after the itch. 

When my fhepherd ufes the Iheep- water, to kilj 
the fcab, he ftears off the loofe wool they have raifed 
with rubbing, by clipping it as ftiort as the other 
wool, that by the breaking of it again, he may know 
whether the fcab be cured or not. 

He fays, nothing will fooner give the flieep the 

^ A gentleman of HertfonKhire communicated to me the fol- 
lowing remedy for the fcab, which, he fays, has been ufed with 
good i'uccefs in that country. An ounce of white mercury, and 
two ounces of Hone-vitriol ; difToIvethefe in three quarts of water 
boiled in a glazed earthen pot, and wafh the part affected with 
this liquor. 

fcab. 
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fcab, or breaking out, than hunting them on nights, 
^nc} heating them before they are folded i whereas, 
on the other hand, before the ewes are half gone with 
lamb, or when they are not with lamb» nothing is 
better, when they are turned out of the fold in the 
morning than to drive them a little ; it will fet them 
which have any ftoppage on coughing, whereby they 
will force the phlegm through their noftrils. 
The wag. §. i8. Sir Ambrofe Phillipps's fhepherd, for the 
^^^' tnaggot, lays the juice of elder^ and the juice of arfe- 
(mart to the fore* 

In difcourfing^with an old ihepherd about the 
maggots in fheep, it being in July (anno 1697) he 
faid, if they fell upon die back, or woolly part of 
the iheep, a good fl)epherd would be careful of the 
wool, and not cut it off, but take the maggot out, 
and rub bruifed hemlock, or bruifed elder upon it, 
and all over the body upon the wool, which would 

keep off the flies. An hour after difcourfing 

farmer Elton's fhepherd, he faid the fame, and far- 
ther, that, if the maggot was in the tail, he would 
cut it out, and ryb hemlock and elder upon it, but 

pot tar the tail. 1 told him, I had feen the tail 

tarred : he faid, then it was by a young fhq)herd 
that underftood not his bufinefs ; for it would not 

come out, but fpoiled the fale of the wool. He 

faid, the plains were little troubled with the magr 
got, the flies feldpm coming there. — Afterwards 
difcourflng with a third fhepherd, he faid, at this 
time of the year, and after fhearing time, he ufed 
tar to the tails, for the maggot, but not before fhear- 
ing time, for, faid he, it would pow wafh out again 
by the weather. 

If a fheep has the maggot, it will be fick and pine, 
|ind creep into the hedges : the cure is fallad-oil, or 
frefh butter mixed with tar, and made into an oint- 
pient. 

My 
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My /hq>herd was faying, that an ewe-fold re- 
quired more trouble and care to look after it than a 
weather-fold did. — I alked him why •, he faid, ewes 
and lambs were much more fubje£k to the flies and 
worms than weathers were ; becaufe ewes could not 
be Iheared (o dole as weathers, on acconnt of their 
teats ; and ewes and lambs were much more fubjedt 
to icour than weathers. 

J. 19. Mr. Bilhop'sfliepherdtoldme,thatit was^^»^' 
natural to fome (heap to be loufy, let them be never 
fb well kept, but poverty would greatly increafe the 
lice : if a fheep was fubiefb to be loufy, they ufually 
put fuch away, though otherwife never fuch good 
fheep; for it was odds but their lambs would be fub* 
jcft to it too. 

He addedj it was eafy to fee whether Ihecp were 
dther icabbed, or loufy, or not ; for the fcab, when 
it firft appears, pitches in one fingle patch, from 
which the fheep will rub, or bite oflf the wool : but 
when they have lice, fheep will be railing and thin^ 
ning their wool, by rubbing their horns on it, and 
biting it off in many places : the beft thing he knows 
of to kill the lice, he fays, is goofe-^eafe ; and to 
cure one fheep will take a quarter ofa pounds 

In fhearing-time, I obicrved many lice in the 
iheep ; and I was told, that, if thofe fheep were 
(beared, lb that the crows and magpyes could come 
at the lice, the fheep would in a week*s time be rid 
of them* 

It being an extreme wet winter (aiino 1707) 
wherein we had fcarce any froft ; I obferved to my 
ihepherd, that the wool of my fheep flared very 
much. ■ He faid, that was occafioned by their 
fuckiAg their wool, by reafbn of their lice, with 
which this winter had filled them full ; for, faid he« 
it is wet that breeds lice, and makes them increaie, 
nor is it to any purpoie to iearch their fleeces, or to 

medicinf 
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dius) and he will laft very well to his twentieth year. 
-—If the mare call her fool, or ihould foal with dif- 
ficulty, he prefcribes a drench of polypodium, bruif- 
ed, and mixed with warm water ; but, if (he brings 
fprth eafily, he particularly cautions us by no means 
to aflift the birth with our hands (nor handle the 
young for fome time after they are brought forth, 
fays Palladius). as the leaft touch may be an injury 
to the foal. 

The marc Ihould not take horfe till fhc is two 
years old, nor after (he is ten ^ for when pad that 
age (he will bring a weak and unprofitable breed : 
in this he agrees with Varro. She (bould not be 
fufiercd to breed oftener than every other year, that 
(he may keep her milk the longer to bring up her 
foal» which (hoiild fuck two years, — Colts ought 
not to be broke till they are two years old, accord- 
ing to Palladius (but Varro (ays, till they are turned 
of three; iffordomeitick ufes, (ays Columella, at 
two years old, for the race, &c, not till after three.) 
He orders horfes to be cut in the month of March, 
which he alfo fays is the proper month for covering, 
but Varro fpeaking of the latter, fays, any time be* 
tween the vernal equinox and the fummer folftice. 
^ According to thefe writers, if you intend your 

horie 

* Equos ad admiiTuram quos veils habere, legere oportet am- 
ple corpore, fonnoros, naUa parte corporis inter fe noa con- 
gmemi. Varro. — Cuni vero natus eft pullus, confeftim licet 
JDdoieitt 9eftiroarey fi hilaris, ii intrepidus, fi neque confpedu, 
novaeqae rei audita terretor, fi ante gregem piocorrit, £ lafcivla 
8c alacritate, interdnm & curfu oertans acquales exfupertt; ii 
foflam fine cunftatione traniiliity pontem flam^nque tranfccndic: 
hxc enmc honefU anixni documenta. — In forma hoc reqaemufi 
lit fit exignom caput Sc ficcum, pelle propemodnm foils. offibos 

adhaerente. Palladius; brevlbus auriculisy argutis, arre^» 

a]^plicatis. Var. Columella* Pallad. nl^ris oculis» Col. ^ 

magnlsy Pal. naribas apertis; cervice lata nee longa ; denfi 
jttbl, {& fufca, Var,] & per dextram partem profusa. (hte pa- 
Mti^ Pal.) & mufculonim toris numerofo pedoie ; graadibas 

annis 
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horfe for a flallion, you fhould endeavour to pro-^ 
cure one that is full fized, and beautifu], and well 
proportioned. His nature and difpofition, even 
when a foal, may be foon difcovered, by his live- 
linefs and intrepidity -, by his betraying no fear at the 
fight or found of things he is unaccuftomed to ; by 
his being the leader of his company, more wanton 
and playful than the reft, and ibmetimes making 
trial of his fpeed with them, and excelling them in 
the race-, by his leaping the ditch, pafling the 
bridge, or plunging into the ftream without hefita* 
tion : all thefe are prefages of a generous and noble 
Ipirit. — His make and (hape fhould be as follows; 

his head of the fmaller fize, and lean, the fkin 

jufl covering the bone; his ears little, picked, up« 
right, and clofe to his head ; his eyes black and 
large ; his noftrils wide ; his neck deep, and not 
over-long, with a thick dark-coloured mane flowing 
on the right fide -, his bofom deeply fpreading, and 
very muicular ; his fhoulders large and flrait ; his 
fides rounding inward ; his back-bone broad, and, 
as it were, double, but at leaft not prominent ; his 
belly of a moderate fize -, his loins broad, and flop- 
ing downward ; his buttocks round ; the mufcles of 
his thighs vifibly numerous and protuberant •, his 
legs ftrait and equal -, his knees round, not big, nor 
turning towards each other ; his foot neat and firm, 

armis St redlis ; kteribas inflexis ; fpina duplici* (fin minus con 
extanri; ventre modico, Var.) latis lumbis & fabfidentibus, 
(deorfom vcrfom prelfis, Var.) rocundis clunibus ; feminibus to- 
rofis ac namerofis, Col. cruribas rtGds & sequalibus ; gfnihus 
rotandrs. ne niagriis, ncc introrfa? fpedlantibus, Var. pcdc ficco, 
& folidOf jrcorna concavo attius cakeato, PaL cui corona me- 
diocris faperpojita fit ; cauda longa & i'etosa crilpaqae. Col. 
yaf!am corpus 8e folidum ; robori conreniens altiado ; mores, 
Dt vel ex fummi quiete facile concitetur, vel ex incitata fei^ina. 
tione non difiiciU teneatur^ PaL de (Iripe magni interelt quil 
fit^ Var. 

Vol. II, P bollgw 
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hollow hoofed, and not low heeled, with a finall co- 
ronet on the top of it ; his tail long, full, and wavy i 
his whole body large and compad ; his hei^t pro- 
portioned to his ftrength •, of fo man^eable a tem- 
per, as to ftart forth at once on the leaft encourage- 
ment, and be ftopped without much difficulty when 
at full ^)ced. — Great regard muft be had to the 

race he comes of. Palladius has added alfo a 

lift of the colours they • moft approved ; but we 
choofe, fays he, a ftallion of one true colour, and 
rcjeft the reft, except a multitude of other perfefti- 
ons atone for this defeft, ^ I have only one (Afer- 
vation to add before I clofe this feftion, which is, 
that the chara&ers of a fine horfe given us by Vir- 
^1 and Columella are tn fo many particulars the 
lame, that tiie latter undoubtedly copied from the 
former. 
^ 2. The tenth commandment forbids us, to co- 
vet 

^ I Prunos & ire ▼iam, * & flovios teBtaieminaccs 
Audec, 3 & igaoto fefe coxnmittere ponti ; 
4 Nee vanos horret ftrepitus. — Illi ardua cervix, 
^ Argutamque caput, • brevis alvas, ^ obefaque tcrga ; 

* Luxuriatqae tons animofum pectus. 

9 Dcnfa joba, «• & dcxtra jateu rccuxnbit in armo ; 
« * At duplex agitur per lumbos fpina. — Virg. Gcorg. Kb. 3. 

» Ante grcgem procurrit, » pontem J flamcnquc tranfccmJit, 
4 nequc confpedlu novxqae rei aaditu terretur. — ' Exiguum ca- 
put, • fubftridus venter, ' lati lumbi, ® mufculoi-um toris nuinc- 
rofum pedus, ' denfa juba, '^ 8c per dextram partem profoia, 
s> fpina duplex. Columella. 

» The firft to Jpad the way, » to.tcmpt the flood, 

» To pafs the bridge unknown. " ■ 

4 Dauntlefs at empty noifes ; lofty-ncck'd, 

* Sharp-headed, « barrel- bellied, '' broadJy'-back'd ; 

* Brawny his chelt, and deep. 

9 On his right fhouidcr his «• thick mane redin'd. 

Ruffles at ipeed, and dances in the wind. 
'< His chin is double. „ 

Mr. Dij den's Tranilation of the third Gcor. 
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vet oi]r neighbour's ox or his afs : it is probable the 
horfe is not mentioned, becauie there were but few 
horfcs among the Ifraelites till Solomon's time.— — 
Soalfo, Exod. xiii. ver. 8. it is appointed for every 
iirftling of an afs to be redeemed ; Bifhop Patrick 
^ys, there was the fame reaibn for horles and camels^ 
but an afs is mentioned, bccaufe there were plenty 
of them, though but few of the others^ 

$. 3. Mr. Clerk of Leicefterfliire afllires me, of buying 
that if I buy colts of two years old, I may bagin to ^epio° g^.- 
work them gently in the plough, and at harrowing* 
time : and that, if I laid out twelve pounds, which 
he would advife me to do, rather than but ten 
pounds on a colt, by the time he came three years 
oJd, he would very well earn his meat. This, he 

The above characters given us by Varro« Cdamella, Palla* 
dim, and Virgil, according to our author*8 remark, feem princi- 
pally to relate to thofe horfes that were deigned either for the 
manage or the chariot-race ; obferving however that thefe cha^ 
rafters are not fuiiiciently diftinguifhed, but too much blended 
with each other^ he has taken irom all *of them together what he 
thought made a proper and uniform portrait of a fine horfe, in 
which, it appears to me, he has an eye to the war-horfe only.— • 
The like want of precifenefsin didingurilhing one kind from ano- 
ther « was perhaps a fault not uncommon among the antienc 
writers on hufhandry* and may particularly be feen in Varro« 

who, under the drticle de Bubus & Vaccia has given us 

a description chat, taken in the whole, is fuitable to neither ox, 

bull, nor cow, but has fomewhat that relates feparately to every 

one of them, at lead in thejudemenc of our prefent graziers^ and 

dairy men. i know no one that has diftindtly charadterized the 

varioa> forts of horfes» excepting it be onr countrvman Mr. 

Dodfley, who, in his Poem on agriculture, having fixft (poken of 

thcfe that are proper foi^ the draught, and the road, has (o well 

described the hunter, and the war-horie, chat, if Mr. Lifle's 

book wcm not intended merely for in(bru£Uon, 1 Should have 

been tempted to have inferted> fome lines of it in this note, for 

the reader's entertainment ; I take the occafion however of re- 

commending it to him, as« I think, it has been lefs taken notice / 

of than it deierves, and as I wi(h the author may find encoors^e- 

menc to porfoeliis plan, and oblige the public wich the two re- 

zoaiaiDg books he at firft propofea. 

P z fai4-^ 
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faid, was the praftice of all Northamptonlhirc, viz. 
to buy their colts at that age, and by the time they 

came four, to fell them off for the coach* He 

afliired me, they would beprcfently gentle, by being 
wrought two or three cimes with other horfes ; and 
that their food fhould be oats in the ftraw, and bar- 
ley in the ftraw, 

He fays, that colts of two years old will very 

well do two, or three days work in the week at the 

plough, and at harrowing; but in Leicefterfliirc 

they do not plough fo hard as with us in Hampfliire. 

Of keep- §. 4. Being at Appleford in the Iflc of Wight 

ing mares (anno 17 1 1) farmer Farthing was fpeaking of his 

for breed, n^j^^es, that he cholc rather, for fake of breed, to 

keep them than geldings, and that he had a Ibdlion 

for that purpofe, which went in his team. 1 aflc- 

ed him, how he could manage that matter fo as to 
keep his ftone-horfe quiet, and free from unKicki- 
nefe, and within inclofures 5 he faid, he kept no gel- 
dings 5 for whenever a gelding came into the field 
or the ftable with the mares, the ftone-horfe would 
immediately be biting the mares, and kicking the 
geldings, but would go as gentle as poflible with 
the marcs by thcmlelves : then, faid he, that he may 
not break over hedges, we always fetter him with a 

mare, and fo he will be eafy. 1 replied, if he went 

with the mares, he would be apt to fpoil the mare 

• he wen I with, by leaping the other mares, which 

would endanger the putting out the fhoulder of the 

mare with which he was fettered. '■ — He faid, he 

made the links fo long that there was no danger of 
that ; for the ftallion often leaped other mares in 
the fiekl, whilft he was fettered to a mare^ without 
any inconveniency. 

It is profitable to keep mares for foaling : the on* 
ly inconveniency in them is, that their foala muft 
come in March or April, or be worth but little ; 

and 
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dnd then fuch mares can do but little fervice in bar-- 
ley-feed- time: but afterwards you may work them 
as much as the other horfes. 

§. 5. I bought colts of two and three years old, of keep- 
and put them into the woods, from whence they -^^J^^ 
broke out and llrayed : the farmer laid, I ihould 
have kept them in the meadows till they had been 
acquainted, before I had turned them into the woods. 
— I replied, it being then the beginning of December 
(anno 1 700) that the meadows would have made them 
{0 fweet-mouthcd, they would not have endured the 

woods. The farmer faid, the meadows at that 

time of the year would not make them fine-raouth- 
ed, but he granted the hop-clover grounds would. 

§. 6. I was faying to farmer Parfons of North- ^^J^/,Xr* 
amptonfhire, that I intended to keep mares, and to breeds ^ 

breed : this was anno 1 701. He cautioned me *"** °^ 

not to do as many did, viz. keep up the foajs from ^^ ^*' 
the mares, and only let them fuck morning and 
night, before the mares go to, and when they come 
from work : this will fpoil both the mare and the 
foal J for the mare will fret, and her milk being 
pent up will over-heat, and that will furfeit her foal : 
whereas a mare jfliould do very little work, but go 
with her foal at grafs, till the foal is fit to go atter 
the mare, and then it is bed for the toal to follow 
the mare at work, and to fuck a litrie at times. — 
' Columella in part lays down the fame rule. 

§. y. If your grounds are bounded with goodP^^^^P' 
liedges aad ditches, it may be convenient to keep a*"^*^^ 
few colts to eat up the offal hay, the wafte and otFal 
of the fiieep. 

c Colamella fpeaking of facking colts, fays* cum lirmior eric, in 
eadem pafcua, inquibus mater eit, dimittenJus, ne deiiderio par- 
tus fu'i laboret equa ; nam id prsecipue genus pecudis amore na- 

tonim, nifi fiat potcftas, noxam trahic. Therefore it feems 

farmers allow the fucking colts to follow the mares^ by their M<is 
in carting. 

V 3 §-8. It 
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r ^^'h rf 5* 8* ^^ would be no paradox to affert, that, 
diwjp, scc!^^^^^^ * ^^"^^ ^ faddle-gddings at London, can- 
not be kept for lefs than 50 1. per annum, yet the 
fame gddings, in the country, may, by a gcntle- 
• man, who keeps land in his own hands, be kept in a 
manner for nothing : or in other words, every horfc 
in the country is worthy of his meat. Two geld- 
ings will give twenty -four load of dung in the year, 
which will nobly dung an acre of ground ; this acre, 
modeftiy fpeaking, will bring four crops, equivalent 
to four quarters of oats per acre per annum, and a 
new acre is to be dunged yearly, fo there will foon 
be the produce of four acres yearly, to be account- 
ed for in the fame proportion, for the maintenance 
of thefc two horfcs ; and will alfo pay for the rent of 
the ground, feed, and ploughing, for three bulhels 
per week will maintain them. And the like com- 
putation for the yearly produce of four acres of 
• clover, enriched by the manure, fhall nobly main- 
tain your two horfes in hay. and grafi.- In the 

fame manner may the bread-corn for a femily be 
provided for almoft nothing ;' for, in my family, 
taat fpends a bufhel and an half of wheat in a day, 
and burns ten chaldron of coals per annum, befides 
wood, I have from thence at lean: twelve dung-pot 
loads of afhes in the year ; and from garbage and 
duft, and wafhing of the kitchen, brew-houfe, and 
milk-houfe, at leaft twelve loads more, which is 
yearly noble manure for one acre, each of which 
acres will, modeftiy computed, produce equivalent, 
for four years, to fixteen bufhels of wheat per acre, 
and foupjtimes fixteen is fixty-four bulhels. — Your 
grains alfo, and your pot-liquor devoured by the 
pigs, produce fome loads of dung, nor ought the 

pigeon-dung to be flighted. And the fown-graf- 

fes in each acre holding, two years, eight acres of 
grafs are yearly to be accounted for on the icore of 

the 
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the manure arifing'from the two hories, and c^ht 
acres on the fcore of the hoqfe-manure, in all fix- 
teen acres, four of which will provide hay for the 
two horfcs, another four acres will fat forty-eight' 
deep, that is,. fix (heep per acre, twice in the year, 
and the other eight acres will fat twelve cows for 
the houie. 

§. 9. In our hill-country we ought always to have of paf- 
a confideration to the pafture-grounds we referve^"^®^ 
for our cart-horfes in fummer, lb as to be able at 
leaft to allot pafturage for them under good flielter, 
in cold, windy, or rainy nights; for warmth at fuch 
times is of as much regard as their food. 

§. ID. Speaking of the great expence of keeping ^^^rlcy 
ftone-hoifes in the houfe, my bailiff aflured me, that iJJ^e,^"*' 
ftoae-horfes kept in the houfe in barley-feed-time 
would not be kept up in flefli by pats, without peas 
or barley.^-I replied, that I thought barley might 

give thenri the fret. He faid, if it did heat them, 

as it would be apt to do, the carters would, unknown 
to their mafters, clap barley in an old fack into the 
pond for anight, and take it out early in the morning, 
and would give them of this half malted, and it 
would cool them again ; he faid, in feed-time, when 
the carters would be giving them barley, it would, 
as I faid, heat them, and, when they had been heat- 
ed^ one might perceive it, by their gnawing and 
eating the earth when they could come at it. 

§. 1 1. I have heard many carters fay, that when A lean 
a horfc is out of condition, and hard worked, no tofkcd**^^ 
quantity of oats will make him thrive 5 for his cannot 
work will lie fo hard upon him, being out of cafe, **^"vcby 
that it will keep him low, give him what meat you ^ "' 
will : but a horfe in cafe may eafily be kept up with 
lefs meat, notwithftanding he is worked. 

§. 12. Farmer IQes of Holt, Wilts, aflTures me, Pcas-halm 
that peas-ftraw, or pcas-halm, if well houfcd, is f'^'",5°^^^» 

"4 the flii^. 
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the beft and heartieft fodder for cart-horfes, beyond 

barley-ftraw, or middling hay, and the horfes i»ill 

' cat it better^ nor does it fcour them, nor give them 

the fret. 1 was furprized at this account, becaulc 

in our hill-country we fcldom give peas-halm to 
horfes, nor do the cow -cattle much care for it, for 
they will but pick on it a little ; which makes me 
fufped, that, as in other cafes^ fo in this, the pc^' 
halm in our cold hill-country is not fo fweetas in 
the vale, but of a four juice, and the cattle will 

pick but little of it, be it never fo well hou(ed. 

William Sartain iays the fame, but adds, it will be 
^pt to noake horles, if they be held to it, pifs higk* 
coloured water, 
urifr"^' 1 find the ufual method in Lcicefterfhire is to give 
their horles peas-ftraw, and they care not how little 
barley or oat-ftraw they give them : they think the 
peas-ftraw to be more cooling, and more heartiiingi 

and lefs bindihg than barley-ftraw. They feldom 

give oats in provender, but peas Or beans mixt with 
wheat-chafF, or barley -rchaflf. 
In Hants. I was telling fome of our Hampfhire farmers, 
that in Leicefterfhire tliey gave their horles peas- 
ftraw, and thought there was more ftrength in it 
than in any ftraw-fodder, and valued it the moft : 
whereas 1 obferved, they in Hamplhire made litdc 
efteem of it, and flung it to the dung-heap. — They 
replied, that they looked on it too as a very hearty 
ftraw, but it was likely that, when 1 obferved they 
flung it away, the year muft have been bad, and it 
had been ill houfed ; but, faid they, the ftraw as 
• Wen put well as the peas, if not well * hinted and dried, arc 
up toge- dangerous to give to a horfe, which is the reafoa we 

the feldomer give it them in this country. 
Winter. §. 1 3. Take care to have a good ftore of wintcf- 
vetchcs for vetches between the latter end of Auguft and the 
beginning of November; for the old ftraw being 

thcii 
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then gone, and the. new not ready, and the grals 
almoft at an end, tti%y will be a great fupport to 
your horfes. 

I obfervcd in the Ifle of Wight in May (anno 
1699) that, after feed-time, theArmers baited 
their horfe$ fometimes with grafs ; for it feems, the 
fodder by that time has but little goodnefs in it.— • 
In our part of Hamplhire, againft that time, the 
farmers ufe to lay up fome winter- vetches and peas 
for their horfes, to nelp out with the drynefe of the 
ftraw, and to give them a bundle after water- 
ing-time, morning and evening: but peas and 
vetches in the ftraw are by no means counted whol* 
fome till after Candlemafs, when they have fweated 
in the mow j for if they be given fooner, they often 
give the horfes the fret; the drier the peas and 
vetches are in the ftraw it is counted the better. — — ^ 
They generally referve the grcateft part of the peas 
in the ftraw till feed-time, and then they , give them 
the horfes, to cool their bodies after hard working. 

To have winter-vetches in reek againft barley- 
^d-time, is as good huft)andry as to have them 
againft the beginning of winter,, when there is no 
ftraw, and the grafs is pretty near gone ; for before 
barley-feed-time the ftraw is too dry for horfes. 

§. 14, This year, 1704, was a mighty dry year, of goar- 
and confequently goar-vetches the fafer to be given ^^^^^^ 
to horfes : our carters gave our horfes of them very 
freely, they being very dry and good, and I had 
fix acres oi them : but they filled my horfes very 
full of blood, and one of my coach horfes fell 
down dead in his harnefs ; his blood being a little 
heated by driving, and too thick to circulate, burft 
the veflfels : therefore to drive them leifurcly, if full 
of blood, is beft, and, let the goar-vetchcs be ne- 
ver fo good, give the horfei dry meat every third 
week. 

1. 15. 1 
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>vintcr. §. ig^ I alked Mr. Bachelour of Aflimonfworth, 

^^^ "• how it came to pafs, that winter-vetches were not 

thought proper in the halm, unlefs the weather were 

very dry ; feeing, if they were well hinted, as mine 

tliis year ( 1 700) were, without taking wet, and had 

well fweated, I faw not how a wet day could afifeft 

them i he replied, that their halm was loofe and 

ijpungy, and would give in damp weather, though 

in reek, which would be apt to give horfes the fret 

Of hay §. 1 6. Farmer Knap of Burclear gave his horfes 

and chaff Jjay and chafF^ but no ftraw, and does aflurc me, 

"**** ' that he allowed his horfes winter and fummer but 

one bufliel of oats a piece per week, and one bufliel 

of beans per week amongft fix of them. In the eight 

winter and fpring months he faved fix buihels of 

oats per week, which comes to twenty -four quarters, 

and at 14 s. per quarter, makes 17 1. but then 

for the four quarters of beans to be difcounted for 
at 20 s, per quarter, the oats faved will be but 13 1. 
■ ■■ The hay the fix horfes will eat in the eight 
months will be twelve loads, which cannot be valu- 
ed at lefs than i8 1. So that this way of far- 
mer Knap's is worfe by 5 1.. per annum, than the 
common allowance of oats with ftraw, only he has 
faved all his ftraw, which cannot be worth much 

more than 5 1. Therefore this way of farmer 

Knap's feems to be a proper fort of huft)andry in the 
vale, where hay is plenty, and their land too good 
for oats •, for farmers are very unwilling to buy 
oats, though they come cheaper than hay, but al- 
ways make the produdt of their own farm fervc all 
dccafions ; thus few farmers will buy beans for their 
horfes at the fame price they may fell oats : it is al- 
fo a good way, where, in the hill-country, a farm 
grows more French-grafs-hay than the nirmer can 
get chapmen for. 

§. 17. Oats 
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§. 17. Oats being very dry in April (anno 1707J of feeding 
1 thought it would be cheaper to feed my hories t^^; 
with barley ; fo I propofed i^ to my carters : but 
they were all againft it, and faid, the time of the 
year for that was over ; for, if I gave them it dur- 
ing the fummer, it would heat them too much ; the 

feafoQ for that was in the winter. But qusere 

why thtry give hurles barley in the hot countries. 

§. 1 8, Indifcouri'ea out feeding of plough-horfes,.of feeding 
fevcral farmers allowed dry peas or vetches to be horfes 
very hearty and wholfome lor them, provided they^*^^^ 
had fwcat wtll in the mow, otherwile very impro- vetches, 
per. — ^And one of them afferted, that four bufhels 
of peas, mixt with oats, would go as far as a quar- 
ter of oats. 

§. 19. In Leicefterlhire they hold it very impro- ^^^ ^^** 
per to give horfes chaff and oats together -, for with ^"xedf ' 
the chaff they will be apt to fwallow the oats whole. 

§. 20. The Loughborough carrier gives his hories With 
no oats, and but very little hay : he gives them, ^^*"^ *"* 
when at Loughborough, oat-hulls and beans j VaZ. ^ " " * 
after the proportion of a prck of beans to a buihei of 
hulls: a quarter of a peck of beans to a peck of 
hulls he thinks enough for one horfe at a time : he 
fays, with this feed, when at Loughborough, feven 
or eight horfes, from Friday-noon to Tucfday-n(X)n 
will eat him up but three, or four hundred pound 
weight of hay, which is at mod but fixteen todd : 
his oat hulls colt him 2d per bufhel : fo then, if a 
plough-horfe has two baits in the day, he will eat 
half a peck of beans, which at 6 s. per bufhel, 
will come to gd. — and the hulls a penny. 

§.21. At London the faid carrier gives bis ^** 
horfes only beans and bran ; viz. a bufhel of beans to bran' *" 
two bufhels of bran : but there he gives them hay, 
becaufe he muft pay for it, whether they eat any or 
not. 

§. 22. In 
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New peas §, 22, In Carting of peas in harveft, horfd 

twkt the fl^ould be kept from eating them \ they are apt to 

«rct- give them the fret. 

chajf!*'" ^ S^*^^ ^^y horfes peas -chaff* in Oftober, and it 
gave two of them the fret the fecond day. Note, 
this was too early in the year to give them peas- 
chafF, which, when given ought to be the chaff of 
peas well houfed. 

^^^^fll.* §• 23- Mr- Bayly of Wick advifcs me by all 

inc chaff. J J r r-- t n j » 'i- 

^ means, to prevent lurrcitjng my horfcs, and breeding 

diftempers in them, to fee my chaff well cleanfcd 

frorti the dull in the barn before it is brought into 

my chaff-bin in the ftable ; for, when the chaff is 

carried foul to the bin, the carters are many times 

carelefs, and in haftc, fb that they give it not proper, 

nor indeed any cleanfing, which is very pernicious 

to a borfe, and the duft and dirt binds up his body. 

wl*— aUb §' ^4- ^^' Edwards fays, barley-chaff is account- 

whatal- ed better than wheat-chaff, the common price of' 

fo^*h^*f ^^'^^ ^^ ^^* ^^- P^^ quarter, and a bufhel of oat^per 

* week to a cart-horfe with this chaff is accounted a 

full allowance in the height of work. But the 

farmers fay, they allow eight bufliels to fix horfes, 

and it fcarcely does. Chaff is accounted fouler 

feed than oats, and fo not fo good for faddle-horfes 
ias for cart-horfes. — Now, fuppofing oats at 20 s. 
^r quarter, the above allowance comes but to 
6 1. 1 OS. per annum for oats. — Note, the farmers fay, 
bariey-chaff is too hot and binding for horfes not 
ufcd to it, and oat-chaff is little worth. 

farmer Lavington and Thomas Miles of Wilt- 
fhire fay, that wheat and barley -chaff mingled lea- 
ther are beft for horfes. 

Coming into my ftable (and fufpeding I had not 
the beft chaff for my money, for I bought my chaff 
that year of the farmer) I found, as I thought, too 
much oat-chaff with thebarley-chaff, and was angry : 
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but my carter anfwcred me, there was not oat-chafF 
enough; if there were more, he faid, the horfes 
would cat it better : one part oat-chaff and two 
parts barley <haff was the bcft proportion ; for the 
barley-chaff, though the more heartning, yet was 
rough in the mouth, and very troublcfome and un- 
plcafant on that account, but the oat- chaff foftcned 
it: cfpecially after watering, barley-chaff alone was 
very improper, but before the water walhed it 

down. Then, faid I, wheat-chaff mixt with the 

barley-chaff feems to mc to be beft, becaufe that is 
foit, and anfwers ali the ends of oat-chaff, and is 
more heartning. — This he agreed to. 

§. 25. Coniormable to the opinion of the antients, ThcJ*"**- 
viz, that thofe forts of chaff were moft nourifliing chaff Ibc 
which were fmalleft, as has been before hinted, is our morenoit- 
pradice amongft the farmers : for, when fodder- "^"S- 
ftraw is dear, we cut it, finding it thereby to be moft 
nourifliing 5 it feeming, that of the fmaller parts 
any thing confifts, it the more enables the juices of 
the ftomach to digeft it, and the juices of that thing 
are the eafier cxtradted from it : thus we grind corn 
for poultry, hogs, &c. whereby we (uppofc it more 
nourifliing than whole corp, 

§. 26. 1 thought my barley-hulls this year (anno of barley- 
1718) would be very good, becaufe my barley had^***^' 
taken no rain in harveft, and, the fummer having 
been very hot and dry, they were the pure oils of the 
barley, without any mixture of Icayes of weeds, &c. 

with them. But my thrcflier told me, that my 

hulls, for that reafon, were never worfe ; for they 
were fp rough and coarfe, and lb harfli to the horfes 
mouths and throats, that my carters complained of 
them, and faid, their horfes care not to eat my bar- 
ley-hulls as ufual : whereas, faid he, in wet years, 
when the broad and hop-clover grqw to a height in 
the corn» as alfo other weeds, their leaves foften the 
asperity of the barley- hulls. 

I thrcflied 
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I threfhcd hop-clov«r for feed (anno 1701) and 

favcd the leaves, which we beat out, and gave to the 

horfes, and they liked them much better thah chaff. 

To fave |. 27. It is good to favc barley-ftraw and peas- 

fbaw^and halm, in the fpring after threfliing is over, for litter 

pesw-haiin for horfcs throughout the fummer 5 to favc wbcat- 

for Utter, ftr^w, for which there is alw ays in the hill-caintry, 

where there are many barns, and wheat-recks, and 

lefs wheat fowed than in the vale, a greater occafion 

than for barley-ftraw, for thatching. 

ASSES and MULES. 

§• I. T T 7 I T H I N five days of a flic-afs's foal- 

VV ^^* ^ ihould be horied again : a 

{he-afs was horfed two feafons with a jack of her 

own foaling, and ihe went through both times. 

Afles of §. 2. I aiked Mr. Garret, if he had not &en a 

F^g^li" jack-afs fell for 30 1 he affurcd mc, he had fecn 

two in the king of Spain*s ftables at Madrid, which 
coft him 60 L each ; they were fourteen hands higb, 
but were ftrange rough, dull looking creatures, ef- 
pecially about the head ^ the king had chem to get 
mules. 
Of mulei, §. 3. He laid, there was one thing very remark- 
able, when a mare takes a ftone-als, and has a mule- 
foal by him, fuch a mare will^ver after go through, 
if kaped by a ftone-horle, aqd will never bring a 
horfe-tbal atter. 

The mule begot between an he-afs and a marc is 
coounoniy livelier, and more like the nature of the 
mare, than a mule begot between a ftone-horfcand a 
ihe-afs. Partus fequitur ventrem, lays Mr. Morti- 
mer, 
Of flitting §, 4. In the ifland of Malta, Ray firfl: noted the 
aflfcsnofcs. ^uftom qf flitting up the noftrils of a&s, bccaufc 
they being naturally ftreight and fmall, are not fuf- 
ficient to admit air enough to fcrve them, when they 

travel 
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travel or labour hard in the hot couatrics : and 
thence he philofophically reafons, that the hocter the 
country is, the more air is neceflary for refpiration. 

WOOD. 

§. I. T F your acorns^ maft, and other feed be to of acoms, 

J[ be fowed in a place too cold for an autum- *"* ' 
nal iemination, your feeds niay be prepared for the 
vernal femination, by being barrelled or potted up in 
moift fand or earth, f&atum fuper (Iratum, during 
the winter, at the expiration whereof you will find 
them fprout^, and xhcy will be apter to take then 
than if diey had been fown ia the winter, and will 
not be fo much concerned at the heat of the feafon, 
as thofe which are crude and unlermented would, 
when newly fbwn in the ipring, eipecially in hoc and 
logfe grounds. Evelyn's Sylva, fo. 7. 

§. 2. 1 know it is a tradidon, that the elm and fal- ^fcu^io^. 
low have no feeds : but I have railed ieveral of them 
from feeds. Cook, fo. 5. 

§. 3. Mr. Raymond put me very much upon of am- 
fowing afti-kcys up and down in my woods •, and ^*^*' 

fetdng plants in all vacancies, 1 have known 

great improvements made in coppices by fowing 
afh-keys. 

§. 4. The withy, fallow, ozier, and willow, may and withy,^ 
be raifed from feeds, but, as they fcldom come to ^^* 
be ripe in Englaxnl, the other ways of raifing them 
are more pradticable. Mortimer, fo. 364. 

§. 5. The afh is one of the worfi: trees to take root of laying 
.by laying : but yet it will take. Cook, c. i. fo. i. ^^» "^^^^ 

■ The oak will grow of laying, and fo will *" 
the dm very frequently, ib. Ccok. 

Thofe forts of trees which will grow by cuttings, 
arc the eaGeft to raife by layings. Cook,.fo 9 

§. 6. Touching the beft way for laying your ofiayiDg 
layers of trees, obfcrvc, if they be trees that hold ^»^*»' 

I their 
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their leaf all winter, as firs, pines, holly, yews, bo)t, 
bayes, laurel, ilix, &c. let them be laid about the 
latter end of Auguft. ib. Cook. 

But if they be fuch as (hed their leaves in winter, 
as oak, elm, lime, fycamore, apple-trees, pear-trees, 
mulberry, &c. let fuch be laid ^bout the middle of 
06tober. See the reafons. Cook, ib. 

I know in fmall plants the fpring or fummcr doih 
very well for laying them, for they, being fliort- 
lived, are the quicker in drawing roots, ib. fo. lo. 
The fame rule holds for cuttings, as to the feafon. 
ib. fo. 12. 

In layingy if you will, you may twift the end you 

lay in the ground like a with. ib. As to laying, 

the harder the wood is, then the young wood will 
take bell, laid in the ground, but, if a foft wood, 
then elder bows will tdke root beft. Cook, fo. it. 

I think Mr. Ray fays, that the elder ftick will 
put forth roots, if it be fet in the ground, at any 
place between the knots, though there be no joint : 
however^ if Mr. Ray has not laid it, I am furc it is 
true. 

Of raifing §" 7* ^^ ^'^^fing ^^^^ ^7 ^^c ^oots of a trcc, let 

trees by the tree be a thriving tree, neither too young nor 

the roots, jqo old ; for, if it be too young, then the roots will 

be too fmall for this purpofe, if too old, it is poflible 

the roots may be decaying, and then not fit for this 

purpofe. Cook, fo. 13, and 14. 

ofraifing §• 8. You may raife fuckers from fuch trees as 

fiickcrs. may be propagated by fuckers, by dicing about 

the roots early in the fpring, and finding fuch as 

with a little cutting may be bent upwards ; raife 

them above ground three or four inches, and in a 

Ihort time they will fend forth fuckers fit for 'tranf- 

plantation : or you may fplit Ibnrtie of the roots with 

wedges, or break them, covering them with frefti 

mold ; they will quickly fprout out. Mortimer, 

fo. 323. 

§. 9. Monficur 
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!• 9. Monfieur Quinteny, part 2d. fo. 1 80. faith, of the time 
I dkcdi to plant prcfcntly after Martmmafe, in dry °^P'"*- 
and light grounds, but care not to plant till the end 
of February in cold and moift places, becaufe the 
trees iri this laft can do nothing all the winter, but 
may more likely be fpoiled than be able to preiefve 
themfelves ; whereas in light grounds they may be* 
gin even that very fame autumn to fhoot out fome 
Ixnall roots, which will be a great advance to them, 
and put them in the way of doing wonders in the 

followipg ^ring. i recite my author, becaufe I 

chink it applicable to planting quick-fet hedges; 
having in the year 1 702 planted quick- fet hedges 
in November, in very good, but ftrong cold clay^ 
land, and the winter proved wet, whereby fuch land 
muftbe fb much the colder ; but the fummer proved 
a very dry hot fummer, which one might have 
thought more beneficial to fuch earth, but (according 
to Monfieur Quinteny's obfervation) the ground be- 
ing chilled, the plants came not away all the fum- 
mer following, making very poor fhoots, and but 
juft Sived themfclves from dyings and I believe their 
coadition was ib much the wor&, becaufe I plough- 
ed up. the trench wherein the fets were planted, be- 
fore it was dug, whereby the earth laid fome time a 
ibdding : on the other hand, I planted a mead of 
cold clay-land the latter end of February, but the 
land was very good ; and the plants made extraor- 
dinary flioots. 

Legendre, the Frenchman, fays, in fuch foils as 
are moift: and backward, it is beft to ftay till the end 
of" February before you plant -, becaufe t^oo much 
xnoifture corrupts and rots during winter, but the 
Hoc and early grounds muft be planted in Novem- 
ber* that the roots beginning before winter, whilfi 
cHe warm weather laits, to put forth fome fmall fila- 
jtients, may fo unite themfelves with the earth, that 
Vofc. II. CL *« 
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the trees at fpring may grow and flourilh fo much 
the fafter, fo. 19. — Trees are not fit to be itplaDted, 
till their fap be wholly fpent, for if there be any 
fap in them, when they are taken up, having now 
no more nouriihment, they fade, and their bark 
which is yet tender, will grow rivelled and dry, and 
fo it is the le& citable of receiving the new fap when 
it begins to afcend in the Ipring, fo. 93. — Wc fee 
that, if trees grow yellow, and fick, having but 
a fnuU ftore of fap, they prefently caft their leaves, 

ib. Now feeing die fap falls iboner in dry 

grounds than in thofe which are moid, it is certain 
that in fuch grounds trees may be both taken up, 
and alfo replanted earlier, ib. — The {mail branches 
and buds of a tree new planted muft be taken off, 
which open a pailage in the bark, and come out of 
the body of the tree, for they always grow up with 
the greateft vigour, fo. 96. — In pruning, and Hop- 
ping the growth of the boughs, care muft be takes 
to cut one fhort one between two long ones, that 
being unequal when they come to fpring, the middle 
of the tree may be the better furniihed. In the fame 
manner muil the dwarf-ftandards be cut, becaufe 
that each branch, which is cut, puts forth many 
more, and therefore being cut all ot the lame height, 
they cau& con&fion of branches in the top of the 
tree, and the midil of it in the mean while remains 
unfurnilhed, becaufe the f^ defigns always to aicend, 
and runs more willingly into, the high boughs than 
into thofe that are lower, fo. 124. 

Lord Pembroke tells mc, it was a common fay- 
ing, that aU, trees were to be planted when their leaves 
were falling : and he looked upon it to be a good 
rule for fuch trees as were natiu^lly of the gro^iahot 
the fame country where they were tranfplanoed, or 
of a cold country, as the northern fir, which na- 
turally grows in the north ^ ifanyx^theoiaretranr' 
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pitoted hither, or raifed from feeds, they may be 
tranfplanced.at the firft fall of the leaf before winters 
but it is otherwife yrith the fouthcrn fir, for you 
muft ftay till the warmth of the fpring for the tranf- 
planting of that s and this diflintftion, faid he, it 
was reafonable to think held good in all cafes between 
nordiern and fouthern plants. 

I obferve fir and holly-leaves do not fall fo often 
on our cold hills, as in the vale, nor do the fpruce- 
fir in particular litter our walks fey much as in warm* 
cr places : the reafon why thefe ever- greens keep 
their leaves fome years, is from the vifcidity of their 
juice, which is more fo in our cold country, but in 
a warmer foil or clime is fo attenuated, that the 
leaves muft fall oftener. 

JLangford of planting fays, that when the feed- The man- 
lings are grown up to a foot high fit to be removed "*'" 
into the nurfery tor inoculating, &c,— the tap or 
heart-root ought to be cut off, that it may not run 
diredly downward beyond the good foil, but may 
fpread it's roots abroad in breadth. 

Strong and well-grown trees may profpcr as well 
or better than fmall ones, efpecially in uncultivated 
or ftifFland by rtature, where young trees cannot fo . 
well put forth rootSi And if you Ihould have a tree 
between ten and thirty years old that you have a 
mind to remove, you nfiuft about November, the year 
before you tranfplant it,diga trench as narrow as you 
pleafe, but fo deep as to meet with moft of the 
Ipreading roots, at fuch a diftance round about the 
body of the tree as you would cut the roots off at 
when you remove it ; about half a yard diftance 
from the body of the tree may do very well, except 
the tree be very large, but, if you have not far to 
carry it, leave the roots the longer j as you make 
the trench, cut the roots you meet with clear off, 
and fmooth without fplitting them, or bruifing the 
bark i then fill up the trench again, and by the next 

0^2 Oftobcr, 
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Odobcr, when you take up the tree, you Will find 
thofe great roots will have put forth many fibrous 
roots, and made preparation for niore, which freih 
and tender roots upon removal will enable the tree 
to draw more nourishment than otherwife it would 
be able to do. Langford, foL i8. 
Of cutting §. 10. Before f had read Quinteny, and found 
rwt?^^*^" W h^"^» ^^^ neceffary it was to Iprcad the uppcr- 
mofl range of roots Sat down, fi> as to run between 
two earths, I knew not the reaibn for cutting off the 
tap-root \ but now it is plain the u^rmoft range 
of roQts could not be fo fpread unlels the tap-root 
were cut off. - — I'here is alfo a farther reafon for 
cutting off the tap* root, becaule being a Itrongcr 
root than the reft, it draws the nourilhment from 
them, and (hooting downwards, after fome rime 
dies in the poor clay, and the other fpreading roots 
being cramped and ftunted at firft, never after make 
good roots, or recovfer it. 
Rules for §. II. * Columella advifes, to fet trees removed 
planting. ^Qwards the fame afpefl: they grew in before, lib. 5. 
fol. 150. 

In tranfplanting omit not your placing trees to- 
wards their accuftomed afped, ib. and, if you have 
leifure, make the holes the autumn before.— Plant 
deeper in light, than in ftrong ground, and ihallow- 
eft in the day : five inches is fufficient for the dricft, 
and two for the moift land, pcovided you eftabliih 
your plants againft the wind. Evelyn, fol. 224. 
^ On a rocky, chalky, or gravelly foil, if ydb* can- 

* Mr. Miller concludes this rule to be of no confequenee, from 
fcveral trials he has made. 

^ Mr. Miller advifes, if the trees have been long oat of the 
ground, fo that their fibres are dried, to place their roots m 
water eight or ten hours before they are planted ; obferving t9 
place them in fuch manner, that their heads may remain erect, 
and their roots only immerfed therein ; which will fwell the dikrd 
veiTels of their roots, and prep.re them to imbibe nouzilhineiit 
from the earth. 

net 
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not conveniently raife a hillock, and plant on the 
fudace, dig the holes (helving inward, that the roots 
may find their way upwards, and run between the 
turf and the rock. 

Plant forth in warm and moift: feafons, the air le- 
rene, the wind weftward *, but never while it adually 
freezes or rains, nor in mifty weather, for it moulds 
and infe^fts the root. Evelyn. 

* I was difcourfing with Lord Pembroke on his 
plantation of elms at Wilton, which were of the 
largeft magnitude any had been known to be plant- 
ed : he faid, of thofe, the heads of which he had 
lopped when he had planted them, not one in twenty 
livcxl, but thofe he had planted with their heads un- 
lopped, not one in twenty died. 

Trees produced from feeds muft have the tap- 
roots abated, the walnut-tree, and fome others ex- 
cepted ; and yet if planted merely for the fruit, fome 
affirm it may be adventured on with good fuccefs : 
you muft ipare the fibrous parts of the root, thofe 
who cleanfe them too much are puniQied for their 
miftake. Evelyn, fol. 224. 

$. I ^. If you are to plant a coppice, it is a good of plant- 
way to fet your plants in trenches, as one raifes *•?& * ^°P" 
quick-fet hedgies, and not to fow feeds, for they are ^*^*^' 

«Mr. Miller greatly difapproves the modern praftice of re- 
moving large trees- Jf planters, fays he, inftcad of removing 
thefe tites, would begin hy making a nurfery, and raifmg their 
trees from feeds, they would fet out in a right method, and fave 
ai g4Kt expence, and much time ; and cbey would have the con- 
ilant pleafure of feeing their trees annually advance in their 
growth, inftead of their growing worfe, as will nlways. be the 
cafe where old trees are removed. — For of all the plantations 
which I have yet feen, let the trees* be of any fort, there is not 

one which has ever fucceeded. New- planted trees, fays he, 

ihould be watered with great moderation, and he proves, from 
an experiment made by the reverend Or Hales, that it is im- 
poRible fuch trees Can thrive, where the moiilurc is too great 
about their roots. 

0^3 tedious 
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tedious in coming forward, and w31 dre om^spai^ 
ence in weeding them. — I would not fet above four 
plants in twelve feet iquare, and at regular diftances, 
fo that the benefit of ploughing might not be loft, 
and then at fix or feven years growth 1 would plaih, 
by laying the whole ihoot end and all under the earth 
in the trenches, which would not therefore be choak- 
ed, but fhoot forth innumerable ifiuea: this, by great 
experience, oak, afli, hazle, and withy, will do. 

In our parts we never fet le(a than an hundred 
plants in a double chafed lugg ; and, if the earth 
turned up fuch rubbiih and ftony ftuff that the edge 
of earth on which they are to plant, is too narrow 
for a double chafe, then they always^ fet eighty plants 
on a fingle chafe in a lugg. 
or young ^. ig. Young afhes »ken out of the wood to be 
*r^"^^ planted, will neither be well rooted nor Uper, but 
woods, top-heavy ^ therefore you will be obliged to take off 
the heads before you replant them.; and then at beftr 
expeft but a good pollard» and it is pofiible you mxf 
wait long before you can get it to thrive v for the 
head being taken off leaves fuch a wound as will 
be long in curing, and yet you were obliged to do 
it, or elie the roots could not have maintained that 
head : it is the fame with a walnut, therefore be 
foaring of taking off the topmoft of them. Cook, 
tol. 2. 
Id. and of If you move a little afli-fhoot of about one foot 
walnuts, in ftature, you muft not by any means take off it's 
top, which being young, is pithy, nor by any means 
cut the fibrous parts of the roots, only that down- 
right or tap-root is totally to be abated : this work 
ought to be done in the latter end of Odober or the 
beginning of November, and not in the fpring, Eve- 
lyn's Sylva, fol. 41. The fide branches of fuch a 
flioot may be cut off,ib. Being once well fixed, you 
may cut it clofe to the ground, as you pleale, it will 

caufe 
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caufc it to flioot prodigiouQy, ib.— Never let your 
walnut-tree, when transplanted, be above four years 
cAd^ and then by no means touch the head with your 
knife, nor cut away fo much as the tap-root, if you 
can conveniently difpofe of it, fince being o£ a pithy 
and hollow fubftance, the leafl dimunition or bruiie 
will gteatly danger the killing it. £v. ib« 

Walnut, afh, and pithy trees arc fafer pruned in 
fummer than in winter, in the warm weather than, 
in fpring, whatever the vulgar may fancy, ^ Ev. 
fol. 223. 

$. 14. The feedingeft ground makes the tougheil of timber* 
timber, for where an oak grows mod in a year, that 
oak will make the toughed: timber ; but in dry 
grounds oaks grcrw flow, and the annual circles 
being dofe together, the timber muft then be the 
finer grained. Cook, fbl. 37. 

The infide rings, fays Evelyn, are more large Growth of 
and gp'ois, and diftindt in trees, which grow to a ^>n^* 
great bulk in a fbort time, as fir, afh, &c. fmaller 
or leis diftind in thofe that either not at all, or in 
a longer time grow great, as quince, holly, box, 
lignum vitae, ebony ; fo that by the largenefs and 
fmallnefi of the rings the quicknefs or (lownefs of 
the growth of any tree may perhaps at certainty be 
eftimatedi Thefe fpaces are manifeftly broader on 
the one fide than on the other, efpecially the more 
outer, to a double proportion or more, the inner 
being near to an equality. It is aflerted, that the 
larger parts of thefe rings are on the fouth and fun- 
ny fide of the tree, which is very ratidhal and pro- 
bable i and this feems to be the reafon for fetting a 

' Mr. Miller advifes by no means to cut ofFtlie main leading 
fhoots when you tranfplant, for, by fevcral experiments he has 
made, he has found, that the (hortening of the branches is a 

great injary to all new-planted trees. See his Didionary— ? 

article — Planting. 

0^4 tree. 
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tree, you remove, in the fame pofttion, becaufe of 
. maintaining the fame parts in as good a manner as 
before. Wafer, in his book of the ifthmus of Dari- 
en, fays, the Indians know not, when the fun is ob- 
fcured by clouds, how the points of the heavens lie, 
but by cutting round the bark of a tree, and on that 
fide the bark is thickeft they know to be fouth.— 
It muft be much more fo in our northern climates 
than under or near the tropic, 
ofthccir- §. 15. There is difputc among the learned in- 
ojiation qyjp^j-g whether there is a Uniterm circulation of fap 
in plants, or not. * The author of the Byrgundian phi- 
lofophy aflfures us, that, if fome of the roots of a plane 
be put into water, and other roots of the fame plant 
be kept out of water, yet thefe latter will incrcafc, 
and ihoot forth fibres as well as the former i again, if 
a plant, that has two branches, be taken up by the 
roots, and the extreme part of one of thefe branches 
be put in water, this whole plant (ball remain a long 
time without any decay, and even fometimes put 
forth leaves on the other branch, when another pknt 
of the fame kind, taken up in the fame manner, and 
none of the roots or branches put in water, ihall 
foon wither and die. • From thefe two experiments 
he infers, there is a reciprocal circulation of fap from 

the trunk to the roots. We are told by Jlay, fol. 

18, (Malpigius and others concurring) that one of 
the main ufes of the leaves* in trees and plants is to 
prepare and concodt the nourilhment of the fruit, 

* Si ejafdem plantx quxdam radices aqua Aint immerfae, reli- 
qux extra aquam extarent, ese tamen, ut radices* intra aqaam 
demeifa;, incre<cere vifx funt. & novas iibras cmittere ; quod 
dcroonllrat au(.d reciproca circulatio eft a trDnc6 in radices. Phil. 
Burgund fol. 1 149. Eadeni efl ratio plantae a terra cum radi- 
cibub avulfx, Sc in duos,rainos divifs ; nam ii nnias rami extre- 
mum aqua immerfum faerit, planta diu integra Sc viridis perma- 
net, ic interduin folia in ricemo altero germinat, cam alia planta 
e^uldvm generis tunc avuifa Itatim marccfcat. 

and 
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and the if^hole plant, not only that which alcends 
from the root, but what they take in from without, 
from the dew, moift air, and rain. As a proof of 
this, it is aliferted, that if many forts of trees be 
defpoiled of their leaves, they will die, as it hap- 
pens in mulberry trees, when the leaves are pluck- 
ed off to feed (ilk-worms ; and if in the fummer 
ieafon you denude a vine branch of it's leaves, the 
grapes will never come to maturity, becaufe the 
juice returns from the leaves that ferved to nourifh 
the fruit : hence alfo they infer a circulation of 

the juice in plants, That there is a regrefs of 

the juice in plants from above downwards, and that 
this deicendant juice is what principally nourifhes 
both fruit and plant, is well proved from the expe- 
riments Mr. Brotherton has made. Phil. Tranfadt. 
No. 187. 

Mr. Bobart afllires me, that in a nuriery, he has 
bent the top of a young grafted plum-tree to a 
plum ftock^ and grafted it ; and that, when the 
graft took, he cut off the young tree from the root ; 
which tree notwithftanding douriihed, and bo;^ fruit 
by the retrograde fap, which (hews the fap defcends 
as well asafcends/ 

§. 16. My woodward affures me, that windy wind 
weather makes the fap rife much fooner in^trecs than ™p rife! * 

f In oppoiition to the notion of the circulation of the fap in 
trees, fays Mr. Miller, the reverend Dr. Hales has prefented us 
with many experiments, and thinks ajTon the whole, from thefe 
experiments and obfervations, we have fufHcient ground to be- 
lieve, that there is no circulation of the fap in vegetables; not- 
withftanding many ingenious perfons have been induced to think 
there was, from feveral curious obfervations and experiments, 
which evidently prove, that the fap does, in fome meafure, re- 
cede from the top toward the lower parts of the plant » whence 
they were, with good probability of reafon, induced to thjnk, 

that the fap circulated. Vid. thcfc experiments in Miller's 

Di<i:lionary, article. Sap, or in Dr. Hales 's Treatife on vege- 
table ftacics. 

it 
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it otherwifc would do, though not attended wiA 
rain, efpecially if the wind be foutherly or wcfterly. 
A branch §. 17. It is vcrjT generally to be obfervcd, that 
onVyw ^* wl^^^^ a whole tree, or arm of a tree, is mudi 
apt to blighted one year, it is very apt in fuch cafe, to 
nelt'^I^'d ^^^8^^ ^g2Lin in following years, eipecially if the fea^ 
ivhy! fon of the year fhall not be kindly : for which this 
reafon may be given ; there are particular roots 
which, for the moft part feed particular branches, 
though there may be alfo a confiderablc nutriment 
from the general circulation of fap; now, if any 
fuch root fails, as by many caufes it may, no won- 
der if the branch fo depending on it fhould yearly 
blight, and yet it may at fpring put forth leaves, &c 
by reafon of the great redundmcy of fap, by parti- 
cipating of the fuppofed circulation ; but when the 
fap grows lefs vigorous, then the failure will appear. 
Again, in all blights you muft fuppofe a ihrinking, 
and contraftion of the fibres, and vefiels of die 
branch that blights : no wonder then, if on fudi 
withering, contraftion, and clofure they never receive 
the fap fo kindly as before, efpecially after the run of 
the Ipring-lap is over, which may for a time pro- 
duce leaves and bloffoms, but will by Midfununer, 
when that plenty abates, be deferred. 
Not to put §. 1 3. 1 obfervc the fcdgy grafs comes not up in 
^oods't^ felled coppices the firft fummer •, confcquently die 
pat up the young flioots have a year's ftart of that graft ; the 
^^l next ftimmer the fedgy grafs comes up, and grows 
ancle- high, equal with the two-years (hoots ; but what 
harm can it then do to the wood ? The third year 
the fedgy grafs dies, and you fee no more of it. 1 
fpeak this, in anfwer to the country -man's objeftion, 
who pleads for putting fome fort of cattle into cop- 
pices to keep down the iedge, which hepretends other-^ 

wife will choak and damage the plants. 1 have 

experienced this to my coft. 

§. 19. It 
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§• 19. It was May the 6th (anno 1701) thztl^^k-hudt 
bought fomc yearlings 5 and I aiked the farmer, if I^J^e" ^^ 
I might not put them in the coppice till Midfum- 
mer; the farmer faid, not yet, by any means; for 
fear they fhould be oakered, that is, left they fliould 
bite off the oak- bud before it came into leaf^ \vhich 
might bake in their maws and kill them, but after 
the oak'bud was in leaf it would be fafe enough. — 
The higher coppices are fit for yearlings, and the 
coppices of the laft year's growth for hog-fheep in 

winter. My fhepherd faid, what the farmer ob- 

ferved as to the oak-bud was true ; but he thought 
thatthe year was fo backward that they were not yet 
come out, and fb there could be no danger at pre- 

fent, Farmer Elton faid, his father had loft 

abundance of yearlings by the oak-bud, by putting 

them into, the coppices while that was out. 1 

have fince experienced the fame, and have remark- 
ed it, when I treated of black cattle. See Grazing, 
§. 17. 

§. 20. It is a common faying, that calves wiUofcaivei 
not crop in woods : but I put fix calves into my ^J^J"* 
woods, in November, which very much cropped the 
yearling-fhoots. All hufbandmen I told of it very 
much wondered at it; but the reafon to me was clear, 
viz. on firft putting them in there came three or four 
days hard froft:, with a fhallow fiiow, and a rime 
that laid on the bennetty grafs, fo that they could 
not come at the ground, but only meet with brier- 
leaves, of which, though 1 had plenty, they were 
but thin diet to depend on altogether, yet together 
with other pickings would have been a noble main- 
tenance for them, if they could have come at the 
rowet : this fb^ightnefs of commons brought them 
to the neceflity of cropping the young Ihoots, which 
they afterwards continued to do, having got the 
habit of it, and 'finding, when the open weather 
4 . c^n^c, 
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came, the (hoots to be toothfome, though the tow- 
et in the coppices would have been fufficient. 

For a general rule, newly weaned calves are lefi 
hurtful to newly cut fpring-woods than any other 
cattle, elpecially if there be abundance of grais ; and 
fome fay, coles of a year will do no harm ; biit the 
calves mufl be permitted to ftay awhile longer, and 
furely the later you admit beaih to graze the better. 
Evelyn, fol. 147. 
h^ifrTb^ §, 21. I was at my coppice where my labourers 
pattie. ^ were felling, and obferved to them with fome won- 
der, that, though the coppice then felling was of my 
own preferving, ever fince it was laft felled, yet the 
growth feemcd not more than it was, whea in the 
farmer's hands, who abufed it with cattle, nor did I 

fell it for more than when 1 lafted felled it. The 

' reafon they judged, was, becaufe the biting it in the 
farmer's time had brought it to a fmall ftem, and, 
faidthey, wood of a fmall ftem or ftock will not 
bring a large ftioot : for it requires two or three fel- 
lings to pa&, though preferved, before wood abufed 
can recover to a ftem, fo as to fend forth a good 
ftrong ftioot. Note, from hence arifes a corolla- 
ry, as a farther inducement to let coppice-wood 
^ro>v to fourteen years growth, if the land will lb 
long maintain it, becaufe the circle of the annual 
growtli is not only thereby much increafed, but alfo 
from a larger ftock or trunk ftronger ihoots will put 
forth, and parry a proportionable annual increafe to 
the fourteen yeap end. 

I carried two experienced woodmen into my 
woods, they having bought fome lops of mc, and 
fticwing them the damage the farmer had done mc, 
they obferved it, and faid, it was much to be lament- 
ed i becaufe thofe ftioots, which were cropped, 
would grow forked, and never be fit for rods. — I 
alkcd my woodman what price my rods yielded ; he 

faid. 
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fakl^ Che laft year i2d. per hundred, but this year, 
1699, wood being dearer, i4d. per hundred, and, 
in c^e they were not bit by cattle, they would fetch 

i5d. or i6d. per hundred. The above two men 

adviied me to cut this coppice at feven or eight years 
growth ; for, faid they, the roots are fo much da- 
mped by the feeding of cattle, that they will be apt 
to die away, and not maintain their burden to ten 
years growth. 

I was feeing my woodman make his fold-hurdles, 
he was very uneafy about the fplitting them and 
working them ; he (hewed me two or three knots in 
moft of the rods where they had been bit in the 
growing by the cattle •, where the rods had been fo 
browled that they would hardly iplit through thofc 
knots, at leaf): not by an equal divifion without fnap- 
ping oflT, and many of them did fnap off, and fuch 
^lit rods, if they would fplit, and the whole rods, 
when they come to work and wind, would in twift- 
ing often break at thofe knots. — From all which I 
do conclude, that it is of a very ill confequence to 
put catde into coppices, for which the treading 
down the briers and fedge is but a fmall equivalent. 
—-And if hog-fheep are put in, and at feafbnable 
times, it is endlefs watching them 5 for when they 
begin to fall on the wood, they will all fall on toge^ 
thcr, and bite every ftem in two days time. — — 
And it may be concluded from that brittle knotti^ 
nefs, which the working thofe rods difcover, how ill 
the fap can pafs upwards, to feed the top-fhoots, 
through the whole compafs of years they have to 
grow, to the growth of which the obftruftion the 
fedge gives for one year can be but little : admit- 
ting which, I would then advife the fhepherd, at a 
proper time, to go with his whole flock, and tread 
down, and eat up fuch rowet in one day's time, tak- 
ing fuch a time or times for it as may be mofl feafon- 

able, 
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able, as fuppofe frofty weather^ the rowet being thea 
the fwceteft. 

The 17th of January (anno 1702) I ordered my 
hog-iheep to be turned into the coppice, intending 
they (hould eat up the rowet for fome time.— — 
My ihepherd immediately drove them thither, but, 
as he obferved, the flieep inflead of eating the rowet^ 
fell on the young ihoots, and eat them with that 
greedinefs, that he called the labourer who was fel- 
Ibg in a neighbouring coppice, to obferve it alfo : 
and he told me of it afterwards, and faid, he flood 
by and iaw them bite off (hoots at half a foot in 
length. The reafon of this, fkid he, muft be from 
their fweet feed on your clover, for which caufb diey 
will not, like other (heep, touch your four rowet. 

The reafon why fhoots bit off by the cattle perifh 
farther downwards than the fame branch would do, 
if cut with a knife, is, becaufe the top of the (hoot 
being bit, is rugged, whereby the water runs not 
off, but keeps foaking down ; whereas, had it been 
cut with a tool, it's fmooth and (loped edge, like a 
hind's foot, would caft the water off. 

It is generally faid, that fheep going in woods, 
and rubbing againfl the trees, or the young (hoots, 
do by their wool poifon the very bark, (b that it (hall 
in that place canker, or at leaft the tree in that place 
ihall vifiblygrow hide-bound, and bend in, and 
grow gouty above fuch rubbing place. ' This I 
fuppofe muft arife from the abundance of oU in the 
wool, which, the fun and wind drying it in, enters 
the bark, and choaks up the pores, where the paf* 
(age of the fap is : in the fame .manner ointmepts 
laid on fwellings are repellers, inafmuch as they ftop 
the pores of perfpiration ; and linfeed-oil laid on 
bricks keeps out weather. 
Damage §.22. Farmer Rutty told me, he had once heard 
fn°wo^? fay, that hogs would do as much harm in a young 

cc^pice 
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coppice as any other -cattle -, but he did not believe it, 
till fetching away fome wool he bad bought of me in 
July (anno 1701} he found a farmer's pigs broke in- 
tu my coppices, and be ob^rved them to fall on the 
fhoots, and eat them up as fall as other cattle. ^ 1 . 
wonder the antient^, who preferred wood to pafture, 
fhould not confider the damage that cattle did 
diem. 

§, 23. My woodward aiTures n)e, that if I would of letting 
let my coppices run to fourteen years growth, inftead ^^J^^^^ 
often, which I might do by dividing them accord- fourteen 
ingiy, they would yield a fourth part more profit, y^**^** 
becaufe a coppice at fourteen years growth will yield 
double the value of a coppice at ten, the increafe of 
wood when it comes to be eight or nine years old 
docs ib much advance. But here it is to be not- 
ed, that there are fome parts of my coppices which 
grow on very barren land, that is out of proof, and 1 
the wood will be fcrubbed and grow rotten, and 
dead on the tops b^ore it is ten years old ; it can- 
not be profitable to let fuch wood grow to fourteen 
years of age. — He alfo aiTures me, that my hazle at 
fourteen years age, which runs up without knots, is 
as fit for hurdles, being fptit, as any other. 

I was fpeaking to my labourers of the advantage^ 
of letting my coppice-woods run to fourteen or fif- 
teen years growths where the land was in condition 
good enough to fupport tlie wood to that growth. 
They added to what I had faid, that, by letting the 
coppices Hand fo long, the wood would be run to fo 
large a ftature as to over-Ih^ow the grafs, whereby 
the roots of the fedgc-grafs, which fo much over-run 
the young coppices, (p the prejudice of the young 
wood, would thereby in a great meafure be killed. 

Lietting coppice-wood grow to fixteen or feven- 

t Pafcoatar armcncft commodifiime in ncmoribus, ubi virgalta 
U ftonimulu. Varro^ fo}. 56, 

teen 
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teen years growth is of great fervice to young heirs^' 
becaufe by lb many years growth their barks are 
cafe-hardened, and able to withiland the coid» when 
the coppice is cut, and they mull Itand naked, 
whereas, when coppices are cut at ten and eleven 
years growth, the barks of the young heirs are fo 
tender, that they are ftarved with the cold air and 
winds. Ivy icfelf, fays Evelyn, (the deftrudtion 
of many a fair tree) if very old, and taken off, does 
frequently kill the trees by a too fudden expofurc to 
the unaccuftomed cold. 

When coppice-wood is of fourteen or fifteen 
years growth, it will fetch a better price in propor- 
tion than younger wood, becaufe it will be applicsU^Ie 
to more ufes, and particularly in the cooper's bufi- 
nefs ; for he wil] ufe the withy and fome of the afli 
for hoops and wine*hog(heads ; another part of the 
alh may ferve for prong-ftaves, rake-ftaves, and 
rath- pins for wagons, and the reft may be parcel^ 
led out for hurdle aAd flake-rods. 

Oaken Items of fourteen years growth are (in my 
woods, which in a great meafure confift of them) as 
high as the alh or withy, and meafure more in the 
diameter ; for oaken Items are ftronger at root, and 
will hold growing longer than alh, withy, or hazle. 
When hazle grows fpriggy in the body, and fhoots 
forth from the fides of the bark, it is a fign that it 
has given out, and done growing at the top. 
Of the §. 24. Coppice-wood, in hed^ng and hurdling, 

time of vrears much better and longer, it cut between Mi- 
coppic^s. chaelmafs and Chriltmafs, but fells bell in faggots, 
if cut between Chriftmals and Lady-day, becaufe it 
fhrinks lefs, and is molt fwelled, and looks belt to 
the buyer ; the method at Crux-Eafton, and the 
hill-country thereabouts, is only to oblige the buy- 
ers to rid the coppice by Midfummer i they think 
the coppices are not harmed, if rid by the time 

the 
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the Mldfummer-fhoots fpring up : they had not rid 
this year (anno 1697) by the latter end of July. 

It was thefirft of May (anno 1701) and I propoP 
ed to ciit coppice-wood for the fire : my woodward 
faid, it would not hurt the ftools to cut it fo late, 
but it never would wear weH in hedging, nor burn 
well ; for, after the blaze was out, the coals woutd 
burn as dead as if water had been flung on them. 

I had a doubt how I fhould fence-in my corn 
and hay-reek I was going to make, Auguft the 
27th, (anno 1701) having no wood cut fit for the 
purpofe, and fuppofing it too early then to cut for 

it. But my woodward afliired me, it was very 

fafe to cut coppice-wood at Bartholomew- tide, and 
it did the mores no damage ; and, faid he, all the 
farmers in the country, in the laft year of their leafe 
make a felling between Bartholomew-tide and Mi- 
chaelmafs, of all the underwood their leafe will jufti- 
fy them in. 

It is obferved, that coppice-wood, cut for hedging 
at the latter end of winter, will not endure- fo long 
by a year as that which is cut at the beginning of 
winter : which, as I believe, may not only be, be- 
caule the wood late cut, is cut after the fap is rifen, 
or attenuated by the fun, but alfo oftentimes becaufc 
it is not cut long enough before fuch rarefa<5lion is 
made ; for, if a tree, or a cyon cut to be grafted, 
as Quinteny affirms, will endure many weeks of the 
winter out of the ground, or without being grafted, 
and, when fpring (hall come, it will by vcrtue of the 
fap inherent in it, when attenuated, put forth buds 
for fome time, till it dries away ; fo it follows, that 
the fap inherent always in the ftem of the wood, if 
not cut fb early as to have long time to dry, may be 
put into motion at fpring, fo as to efFcft the above- 
mentioned inconvenience ; therefore I hold hedging- 
irood and fire-faggots Ihould be cut in Odober. 
Vol. IL R My . 
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My woodward iays, he thinks it is beft for cop- 
pice-woods to be felled the latter part of the year, 
about February or March ; for, fays he, if they be 
felled early in the winter, the frofts fall on dicir 
ilools, and dries, parches, and fhrinks them at the 
top, and obliges the bud at ipring to fhoot forth 
three or four inches lower than clfe it would do-, 
whereas, if they be cut late, the bud will break forth 
at the top. A Ihort time after, I aflced Hard- 
ing of Holt the wood-merchant about it, and he 
agreed to the fame. 

It is a common practice of huibandmen to fell 
their hedge-rows, and fmall brak^ within die 
grounds, thofe years they fow the grounds with 
wheat ; but fuch perfons ought well to confidcr, 
firfl, whether fuch land, after the wheat is off, will 
not bear a rowet too long for fheep to eat, and, if lo, 
great cattle mufl: be put in to eat up the long rowet, 
and the fooner the better for their tooth, and iheu 
attendance muft be given by a cow-keeper by day, 
before the harveft is in, and confequentiy the wages 
the dearer, and when you may have many other of- 
fices to employ fuch a perfon in : therefore^ in fuch 
cafe, my advice is to let the hedge-rows ftarid till al- 
ter the wheat-crop be got in, when great catde may 
be fuffered to feed down the rowet without prejudice 
to the hedge-rows, and at that time of the year fuch 
grafs is wanted by night, and, during the future three 
crops, it is to be fuppofed the rowet will not be fo 
large, but (heep may overcome it, nor will they ve- 
ry much prejudice the young wood. 
ciTthc §. 23. In your coppices, fays Evelyn, cut not 

manner of abovc half a foot fiom the ground 5 nay the clolif 
coppi!:^. the better, but flopC'Wife to the Ibuth, fo. 149. 
ofpoiiard- §, 26. The oak wiilfuffer itfelf to be madeapoN 

keeoh. the elm fo treated will perilH to the foot^ and ca- 

4 uia!^ 
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bunly become hollow at laft, if it efcape with life: 
Evelyn, fo. i^i. 

The beech is very teadcr of lofing it's head. Ev. 
fo. 151. 

§. 27. *» The bark in the hill-country will not ftrip9J^J'^^^ 
fo (bon by a month as in the vale : again, in the the baik^ 
fame wood on the hill, there will be a fortnight or 
longer difference between the ftripping of a tree, that 
is in proof, and one that is not : the fap runs faftefl 
up a tree in proof. 

After ftripping, when the bark is dry, it is high 
time to rid the wood of it, for, if a quantity of rain 
fhould come it would do it much hurt, and take off 
it's ftrength, and then it would grow * finnowy : * MotilJ^; 
therefore the tanners, when they buy bark, hurry 
it away with all the carriages they can get, as they 
would to fave corn from damage. 

The fap after open winters never runs well in 
barking*time atljpring ; for it fpends itfeif gradually 
before-hand, and forwards fome part of the branches 
of a tree when other parts ftir not, and fo all the 
branches will not bark equally alike : again, a hard 
firofi: at the entrance of the fpring, as this ye^r (anno> 
1708) fo as to check the rifmg fap, and difturb it 
while it is riling and fpending itfeif, is a great 
hinderance to the kindly barking for that feafon^ 
and makes the fap do it's bufinefs by halves ^ but ae 

^ Mr. Miller obferves, that the time for felling timber is front 
November to February, at which time the fap in the trees is 
hardened ; for when the fap is flowing in the trees, if they are 
cot down, the worm will take the timber, and caufe ft to decay 
very foon, rendering it unfic for building either fliips or houfes.. 
He thinks therefore it would bz more for the publick benefit, if 
(inftead of the ftatute now in force for felling trees during th^ 
fpriog ieafon, when the bark will eafily (Irip) a law were enact- 
ed to oblige every perfon to Urip off the bark ot fuch trees, as 
tverc defigncd to be cut down in the fpring, leaving the trees with 
their branches Handing till the following winter j which will be 
found to anfwcr both purpofes well, 

R 2 froft 
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froft fome time before the fpring does a kindneis : 
in fliort, the greater the flufh of fap (coming all at 
once) 'it makes the better bark, and is better both 
for the tanner and the ftripper* 

As I have obferved before, tHe fap in oaks rifcs 
flower at fpring, and the bark ftrips worfe, and the 
tree that year makes worfe fhoots, when in a linger- 
ing manner lucid days too early in the fpring have 
often invited forth the fap from the roots, which has 
as often received fudden checks by the cold, than 
when the beginning of the fpring of the year con- 
tinues cold, whereby the fap in the roots continues 
filling and is kept from fpending itfelf in the trunk 
and branches, till the uninterrupted heat breaks forth, 
and the flufh of the fap afcends with continual feli- 
citations by the heat : in like manner it is, I fup- 
pofe, with lefs and tender plants ; theirfhoots arc 
ftronger, the graffy part more tender and grofe, when 
the backward fpring carries afterwards an uninter- 
rupted heat, than when the buds and Ihoots are earli- 
er invited forth, and then flopped by the cold. We 
find all garden-herbs in like manner, which have 
flowly kept growing on all the winter, not fo tooth- 
fome to the infefts as thofe, the feeds whereof are 
not committed to the ground till fpring. 
Of trees §. 28. Between the annual circles doth fome fap 
whtif ^^^^^* ^^ ^^ P^^^" ^^ ^ ^^^ barked round, which yet 
barked, will Iivc ; and the more porous this tree is between 
thefe annual circles, the longer that tree will live -, 
as I have experienced in walnut, and afh, but holly 
and box died in Icfs than a year •, for trees that hold 
their leaves, their wood is clofe and compadt between 
the annual circles, and that is the reafon rhey die foon 
after being barked round. Cook, fo. 48. 
Timf of §, 29. I alked my woodward the 13th of March 
_aggot- (3,^^Q . yQ2) if it was not time to faggot ; he replied, 
the wood-chapmen did not care to have their wood 

faggottcd 
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Eiggottedfo early, till it had flirunk, el(e, after it was 
faggotted, it would be apt tofhrink and fall to pieces : 
therefore, faid he, wc faggot that wood firft which 
was firft cut. 

§. 30. In loading wood one man on the cart can of pitch* 
ftow to two men that pitch it up : therefore, where J{js^?°^ 
you cart wood by change of waggons, you do notw<^d"on 
find your horfes full employ, where but one man <1»« cart, 
pitches, 

§• 31. I cut down green timber in Auguft (anno of drying 
1707) to fet my lath-maker to work to make laths |j)|Jjg;^^'''* 
for immediate ufe : he defired me to let him fet them 
out funning for four or five days before he bundled 
them up, or that I ufed them, that they might be 
dry ; for, faid he, the timber being green the nails 
will ruft, and fo rot, and then break ofi^, unlefs the ^ 
laths were firft dried. — And fo faid the carpenter. 

§. 32. Oak-underwood and white- thorn are theofgrub- 
worft of any to grub j becaufe they both fhoot their '^^^s- 
roots more downwards than any other. 

It was the beginning of March (anno 1701) I 
agreed^ with two labourers to grub a hedge-row : 
they defired they might go upon it prefently, before 
the fap was got plentifully into the roots 5 for fuch 
roots, if they were full of fap, as well as their 
branches, would, they alTured me, if cut then, 
though never fo dry afterwards, burn dead, and , 
make but a forry fire. 

FENCES. 

§. I, T^yf APLE, if it grows in hedges, will Maple bad 
j[Vx deftroy the wood under it ; tor it re- *«^ i«^»s«' 
ceives a clammy honey- dew on it's leaves, and, 
when it is wafhed ofi^by rain, and falls upon the buds 
of thofe trees under it, it's clammincfs keeps thofe 
buds from opening, and fo by degrees kills all the 
wood under it. Cook, p. 72. 
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Advice to 5. 2. I Would advifc the country-gentleman to 
fpwhaws. gj^ many haws, &c in his nurfery, that, where 
they grow thin in his hedges, and there are vacan- 
cies, he may dig up thofe plants, earth and all, and 
carry them to fill up fuch empty fpaces. It will be 
good however to fow thofe haws in poor ground, for, 
if tranfplanted from a rich foil to a poor one, they 
will not thrive well, 
pf cutting $. 3. The flow, or hedge-peak-bufh is apt to die 
black- jj^ ^h^ hill-country, where the land is poor, and they 
* ^^' ^re let to grow in the hedges till feventcen or eighteen 
ye^rs growth, before they are cut : therefore the beft 
way ot preferving fuch hedges is to cut them at eight 
or nine years growth. The ftones of thefe alfo 
(hould be fown in nurferies. — Mr. Evelyn excepts 
againft black -thorn being mixed with the white, be- 
caufe of their unequal progrefs.* 

' §. 4. By 

• Mr. Miller gives the following dire^lions for raifing qnick^ 

hedges. — The fets ought to be about the bignefs of one's 

little finger, and cut within about four or five inches of the 
ground ; they ought to be frefh taken up, ftrait, fmooch, and 
well rooted. Thofe plants which are railed in a nxu&ry are to 
be preferred. 

Secondly, If the hedge has a ditch, it flionld be made fix feet 
wide at top and one and an half at bottom, and thriee feet deep. 
that each may have a flopc ; but, if the ditch be bat four feet 
wide, it ought to be only two feet and an half deep ; and, if 
it be five feet wide, it (hould be three feet ; and fo ia pro- 
portion. 

Thirdly, If the bank be without a ditch, the fets fhoald be 
ftft in two rows, almoft perpendicular, at the diftance of a fbo( 
from each other. 

Fouithly , the turf is to be laid with the grafs-fide downwards, 
on that fide of the ditch the bank is defigned to be made ; and 
fome of the befl mold he laid upon it to bed the quick ; then 
the quick is to be laid upon it, a foot afunder ; {o mat the ead 
6f it may be inclining upwards. 

Fifthly, When the firll row of quick is laid, it roafb be cover- 
ed with mold, and the turf laid upon it as before, and fome roc^lti. 
upon it ; fo that when the bank is a foot high, you may lay aoo-. 
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§. 4. By all mcansf fet your dead hedges atapf<icad 
good diftance from your quick-fct plants, not only n^^^^j^^, 
on account of prelerving your plants, but your deadfets. 
hedges alfo : for, if great cattle have any likelihood 
of reaching your plants, in reaching after them, and 

prefling 

ther row of fees againft the fp^ces of the lower quick, and cover 
them as the fonner was done ; and the bank is to be topped with 
the bottom of the ditch, and a dry or dead hedge laid to (hade 
and defend the under plantation. 

Sixthly, There ihould be ftakes driven into the loofe earth, 
at about two feet and an half diftance, fo low as to reach the 
firm ground. Oak ftakes are accounted the beft, and black- 
thorn and fallow the next : let the fmall bulhes be laid low, but ' 
not too thick, only a little to cover the quick from being bit by 
cractie, when it fprings, and alfo lay long bulhes at the top to 
bind the ftakes in with, by interweaving them. And, in order 
to lender the hedge yet ftronger, you may edder it, as is called, 
i. e. bind the top of the ftakes in with feme fmall long poles or 
flicks on each fide i . and, "when the eddering is finiihed, drive 
the ftakes anew ; becaufe the weaving of the hedge and eddering 
is apt to loofen the ftakes.— The quick muft be kept conftantly 
weeded, and fecured from being cropped by cattle ; and in Fe- 
bruary it will be proper to cut it within an inch of Ae ground, 
which will caufe it to ftrike root afrefti, and help it much in 
the growth. 

The following Is Mr. Franklin's method of planting quick-^ 
hedges, as given as by Mr. Miller. 

He firft fet out the ground for ditches and quick ten feet in 
breadth ; he fub-divided that by marking out two feet and an 
half on each fide (more or lefs at pleafure) for the ditches, leaving 
five in the middle between them : then, digging; up two feet in 
the midft of thofe five feet, he planted the lets in ; which, 
although it required more labour and charge, he fays, he found 
it repay the coft. This done, he began to dig the ditches, and 
to fet up one row of turfs on the outfide of the faid five feet ; 
namely, one row on each fide thereof, the green fide outmoft, a 
little reclining, fo as the grafs might grow. 

After this, returning to the place he began at, he ordered 
one of the men to dig a pit of the under- turf mold, and lay it 
between the turfs placed edgewife, as before defcribed, upon 
the two feet, which was purpofely dug in the middle, and pre- 
pared for the fets, which the planter fet with two quicks upon 
the ferface pf the C4rth, almoll upright, whilil anQth«?r )vorkman 

R 4 l^W 
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prefling upon the dead hedge, they will break it 
down a year fooner than ordinary, and learmng fodi 
a habit, and finding thc.fuccefs, they will not after- 
wards be broke of it. 

For the two firft years, fays Mr. Evelyn, to dili- 
gently 

laid the mold forwanis about twelve inches, and then fet two 
more, and fo continued. 

Thus being finilhed, he ordered another row of turfs to be 
placed on each fide upon the top of the former, and filled the 
vacancy between the fcts and turfs as high as their tops, always 
. leaving the middle, when the fcts were planted, hollow and fone- 
what lower than the fides of the banks by eight or ten inches, 
that the rain might defcend to their roots ; which is of great ad- 
vantage to their growth, and by far better than by the old ways, 
where the banks are too much Hoping, and the roots of the (et 
are feldom wetted, even in a moift feafon, the fummer follow- 
ing ; but if it prove dry, many of the fets, efpecially the htc 
planted, will perifh, and even few of thofc that had been plant- 
ed in the latter end of April (the fummer happening to be fome- 
>vhat dry) efcaped. 

The planting being thus advanced, the next care is fencing, 
by fetting an hedge of about twenty inches high upon the lop 
of the bank on each fide thereof, leaning a little outward from 
the fets, which will protcA them as well, if not better, than an 
hedge of three feet, or more, Handing on the furface of the 
ground ; for, as thefe are raifed with the turfs and fods about twen- 
ty inches, and the hedge about twenty inches more, it will make 
three feet four inchce ; fo as no cattle can approach the hedge 
to prejudice it, unlcfs ihey fet their feet in the ditch itfelf, which 
will be at leaft a f(x>t deep ; and from the bottom of the ditch 
to the top of the hedge about four feet and an half, which tbcy 
can hardly reach over to crop the quick, as they might in tht 
old way ; and befides, fuch an hedge will endure a year longer. 

Where the ground is but indifferent, it is better to take 

twelve feet, for both ditches and banks, than nine or ten • for 
this will allow of a bank at lenil fix feet broad, and gives more 
icope to place the dead hedges farther from the fets ; and the 
ditches, being (hallow, will in two years tim6, graze. 

As to the objection, that tr'.king twelve feet wades too much 
ground, he afHrms, that, if twelve feet in breadth be taken for 
a ditch and bank, there will be no more ground be waited than 
by the common way ; for in that a quick is rarely fet, but there 
are nine ki^t between the dead hedges^ which is entirely loft all 

thp 
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gendy weed is as necefiary as fencing and guarding 
fix)m catde. 

§, 5. To fteep cow-dung and lime in water, and {?„ ^**""*^" 
to ^rinkle young hedges with it, is fuppofed to pre- hedges""*^ 
vent cows and flieep from browfmg them -, and it is ^ith cow. 
good to ferve hedges the lame with horfe-dung, \^^^ 
where horfes feed, and when it is wafhed off by the 

rain, to renew it. The end of mingling Ume 

feems to be, to make the liquid ftick, and to bind 
it. 

§. 6. If a hedge by ill ufage, or by age, be of thick- 
grown thin, the beft way is to cut it clofe tothej^"^* 
ground the year you fow it with wheat, and to fling 
earth to it, to refrefh it, and to make a dead hedge 
without it ; by this means the old ftems will tillow 
afreih and thicken j whereas by plalhing, unlefs a 
hedge be thick enough to aflPord the lols of young 
fhoots, by dropping on them, they will be killed. 
But in doing this you muft not cover the ftems with 
the earth you fling up, left you choke and kill them ; 
if you intend therefore to lay a great quantity of 
earth to the roots, you muft leave the ftems fome- 
what the longer. 

The digging a trench or ditch by flinging frefli 
mold to the ftools of an old hedge is of fpecial ufe, 
forafmuch as the trench, laying many of the roots 'of 
the old hedge bare, makes them fend forth ihoots, 
whereby the hedge is thickened ; for roots turn to 
branches when expofed to the air. 

Take a well-rooted fet of holly, of a yard long, 
and ftrip off the leaves and branches, and cover 

the time of fencing ; whereas, with doable ditches, there remain 
at leaft eighteen inches on each fide where the turfs were fet on 
edge, that bear more grafs than when it lay on the fiat ; but ad* 
mittjng three feet of ground were wailed, he (hews 'the daihage 
to be inconiiderable. Ha then compares the charges^ and af- 
fercs, that forty poles planted in the old way will coft fevcn 
pounds, and the fame meafure in the new way bat three pounds. 

them 
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them with a competent depth of earth, and they will 
fend forth innumeratjk quantities of fuckers, and 
quickly make a hedge. — Mortimer, fol. 4. — A 
holly or other ever-green, if ftripcd or blanched in 
the middle of the leaf, will in time lole it's ftripes, 
and the natural, green will overcome ; but, if the 
edges of the leaves are white, they will always fo 
continue j therefore the latter is three times more 
valuable than the former, and this is the difference 
the gardeners make. 
Of piafh- §. 7. ^ In plafliing a hedge, round a hedge-row 
jnp * or coppice, leave the plafhers of the hedge widiinfide 
* ^^' the coppice, and turn the brufhy part to the dofe, 
that it may not injure the young flioots by dropping 
on them, and that the cattle may not come at the 
Ihoots of the plafhers, and browfe them, and kill 
them. — Take care alfo to fet the (lakes outwardly, 
and off the flioots, whereas the hedgers for riddance, 
and for lake of making ftakes of the live ftandards, 
work the plafhed hedge ftrait on, moft likely 
through the middle-moft part of the hedge, which 
mull drop over your young Ihoots arifing from the 
ftools, and leave many without, expofcd to the 
ground, to be fed ; though by this means you make 
the more luggs of hedge, yet the good hufbandryof 
it will repay you. — Plaftiing work for the moft part 
ought to be ended early in April ; becaufe, as loon 
as the bark loofens by the fap, when the plafh is 
bent back in the cut, it hollows, and gapes from the 

*» In plafhing quicks, fays Mr. Miller, there arc two extreme 
to be avoided ; the firft is laying it too low, and too thick : bc- 
caufe it makes the fap ran all into the fhoots, and leaves the 
plaOies without nooriibment ; which, with the thicknefs of the 
hedge, kills them.— Secondly, it nrjuft not be laid too high, 
becaufe this draws all the fap into the plafhes, and fo caufes bu: 
fmail Hioots at the bottom, and makes the hedge fo tbin, that ic 
will neither hinder the cattle from going through, nor from crop- 
ping it. ' 

wood, 
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s^ood, and fo is apt to die, becauie the fap cannot be 
conveyed to it. Withy and afh will firft take da- 
mage by late plaftiing, becaufe the fap firft rifes in 
thofc kinds of wood. But as to the cutting down 
a quick-hedge, if it be the latter end of April, it will 
Ihoot as foon, if not fooner, than that cut in the 

winter. It is too common to fee withy and aflir ' 

plafties dead in hedges, which comes from their be- 
ing plaflied too late. 

Jt beingfrofty weather in November '(anno 1700) 
yet my woodward was for going on with a dead 
hedge I was making : I faid, furely it. would be very 
improper, and that the wood would not work, but 

would fiiap by means of the froft. But he anfwer- 

^d, no, that was a miftake, it was plalhing that was 
improper in hard frofts. 

The white- thorn in hard frofts will be fo brittle 
as in bending to break like a rotten ftick ; but the 
black-thorn, withy, and crab-tree will endure bend- 
ing in the hardeft of weather. 

As I was riding with Stephens, he went to pull 
up a large brier, which by it*s length had bent 
downwards to the ground, and had at the end ftruck 
forth plenty of new roots ; from whence it may be 
obferved how apt they are to propagate : I alfo con- 
clude any other part of a brier that touches the earth 
will be apt to ftrike new roots, and fo it may be ufe- 
ful in fome vacant places by plaftiing to encourage 
them.— In wetfummers, when the ground is open 
and moift, as this year (anno 1703) they propagate 
abundantly; but in dry ftimmers they are not fo 
plentiful. 

§. 8. If an hedge has been in ill hands, and often of cutting 
bit, andabufed by cattle, and is an old hedge; if hedge to 
you cut down this hedge, that it may thicken, and thicken it. 
grow better, remember not to cut it down too low, 
not fb low as the old ftem, but leave fome little 
length, about three or four inches of the thriving 

and 
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and younger wood ftanding on the old ftem, for, if 
you cut below that, the old ftem often happens to 
be near rotten, and the tubes that convey it's juices 
to the young roots are but few, and their fprings arc 
cafily loft, if you divert them from their common 
currentt and channel, and the coat and bark of the 
ftem is commonly fo cafe-hardened, that no bud can 
break through j whereas by leaving a little part of 
the young wood on the old ftem you prefervje the 
old channels of the tree, and they carry a bark with 
them fappy and eafily perforable by a bud — N. B. 
I once loft a hedge by cutting it down too low. 
fo?c]!wM. §• 9- Oak-lops and hollow pollards cleaved 
mdce excellent ftakes for fences, and, confidering 
their laftingnefs are the beft hufbandry, or if two of 
thefe ftakes are placed in each lugg, they will great- 
ly preferve the reft of the hedge. Withy will rot 
the fooneft of all wood, and a (mail hazle-ftake will 
laft longer in a hedge than a great witt^y • ^^^ ^ 
afli-ftakc, next to <jak, will laft longeft, 
o(mMng ^ jQ J ^^ walking between the coppices with 
hedge too Hiy woodward, and he bid me take notice of a hedge 
ihick. on one fide of the way, and faid, he had advifcd the 
making it fo thin as it was, and it was now five 
years fince it was made, and yet it flood well -, 
whereas, faid he, by and by you will come to a 
fence-hedge of the coppice, not made longer ago, 
which is rotten and down ; for your labourer would 
make it too thick, and cram in abundance of wood, 
whereby the wet lodged in it, and made it rot much 
the fooner. 
iioVto"bc §• II- Hedging ought not to be don« in frofty 
made in \freather, for with the bar they cannot make holes 
!h°crf "^^^ for the ftakes to go into, but what ftakes muft be 
lefs than the bar> nor can they be drove farther than 
the pick of the bar ; and upon the firft thaw the 
hedge will fink away and fall, 
fodstr"^ §. 12. Wii-n you make a hedge, it is advifeable 

hctlging. tQ 
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to fplit the rods, for you may obfcrve the unfplit 
rods in a hedge grow fpeckled by the Tap oozing 
through in fpots, which opens and loofens the pores 
of die wood, and prevents it froni clinging, and 
binding, as it does when fplit ; for then the fun dries 
it up with all it's fap, and is next of kin to burning 
the pofts*ends of gates ; which dries the inmoft fap 
out of the polls, that would rot them, and gives a 
cole of that depth to the outfide, through which the 
moifture of the earth does not foak. 

§. 13. Intheipring, during March and good'^'"'*^^ 
part of April, I find it very ufcful to view carefully Sid"g<JJ]^ 
all over thofe fort of hedges which may need repair, 
and not only mend where there is an immediate ne- 
ceffity, but wherefoever .alfo they may decay before 
harv'eft ; as alfo all fuch hedges, where though you 
can receive no trefpafe till harveft, by reafon they 
border on other corn, or mowing-ground, yet are 
liable to it in harveft, when grounds niuft lie open ; 
thefe you ought to mend, for men cannot be then 
fpared, nor can you then get wood. 

§. 14. It is a common praftice in the hill-coun-C^^*'^"'— 
try to cart hedging-wood, and fling it down in great ||g^g?„g' 
heaps, perhaps half a load in aheap, and to fufler it wood lie 
to lie, perhaps a month or two, before it is hedged '°"^ '" 
up, to the great detriment of the wood ; which by thc^ground 
fo lying on the ground and receiving the rain and 
rime, which commonly fall there, and being imper- 
viable tdthe wind and fun to dry it, foon rots, and 
fufFers more by fo lying in fuch thick wads a month 
or two in the field, than it would have done in three 
times the time in the coppice, where, it lies on the 
roots, and is thereby kept hollow from the ground, 
and lies thinner, whereby the wind can foon dry it 
after rain. 

§• 15. Farmer Farthing of the Ifle of Wight ex-^^Jjfji^g 
cecdingly commends the cleft timber-hurdles for a not 10 good 
fold, and that they are beyond rod-hurdles.; he fays, ^i^'^l* ^|^?^ 

4 hCbcr. 
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he has had the experience of them both, and the for- 
mer go much beyond the latter in cheapnefs^ though 
at the firft hand they are dearer : befides, he fays, 
with the rod-hurdles he has had a flieep (jpoiled and 
ftaked by leaping over the fold, and this he has 
known pretty often. 
Of rods. §, 1 6. The goodnefs of rods depends greatly on 
their ftraitnefs without knots -, iuch will laft Haifa 
year the longer for being fo, befides, the more knot- 
ty rods are, the more wiU the fheep rub off their 
Wool againit them. 

My labourers were twitting fome hazie-rods, 
which were apt to break, of which they complained: 
they were red-hazle, not white ; I afked them the 
difference, they replied, it was very great ; for the 
white hazie might be feen by the white bark, and 
the red by the red bark : the white hazle will twift 
ten times better than the red, being tougher, and 
confequently abundandy better for all ftJrts of hurd- 
ling work, and for the winding of a hedge, and for 
ipars for thatching ; nay, faid they, the white will 
laft near a year longer in hedging. To this my 
woodman feemed to agree, and fo did another ex- 
perienced woodman, whom I talked with the next 
day ; only the latter faid, he did not know that the 
white had any advantage of the red in hedging, but 
only in hurdling, where the rods were to be twifltd. 

Of hedges. §. 1 7. Where great cattle pafture never truft to a 
patched, or a half-made hedge, you will continual- 
ly be making good the trelpaffes, and the cattle will 
get a vicious habit, of which you will never after 
break them. 

If a hedge needs patching, and is to be a fence 
againft hogs or great catde, efpecially where water 
and Ihade are wanting, it is much the bell hufban- 
dry to make it all new, though the reft may be tole- 
rable, and fome of it feemingly fufficient for another 
year, for a declining hedge will decay more in a year 
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than onecaneafily imagine : and if fuch cattle 6t\d 
any one place of it weak enough to be forced^ the 
ftrcmgeft part will never ftand againft them \ To that 
you will be daily patching fuch a hedge, and at 
times when you can ill ^are a iervant, fuppofe in 
hay-making or harveft-time ; and at laft you ihall ' 
hare a continual patched hedge from year to year» 
wherein there will be fome parts you will think too 
good to pull down, and yet no part of it good i 
whereas in mendings wood cannot be fo well joined 
as when it is worked into an intire hedge at once. 

Dividing open fields into inclofures by quick-fet 
fences, where ten acres of ftrong land is divided from 
thirty acres of light land, and the like, is a real im- 
provement, in refpeft that a tenant will give much 
more for the lands fo divided : whereas before the 
good land was fwallowcd up by the poor land ; nor 
could the light and poor land be ploughed as often 
as the ftrong land, nor the ftrong land fo feldom asr 
the poor land, without reciprocal inconvcniency. 

If your corn-grounds, that lie contiguous, are well 
fenced againft each other, you will have thereby the 
advantage, as foon as the corn of one field is rid 
away, to put in cattle, or hogs, to eat up both the 
grais and loofe corn ; whereas, otherwife your cattle 
may be kept out a great while, when they need it, 
till other ground be rid. 

ORCHARD or FRUIT-GARDEN. 

§. I. T^O notfteep feeds' of trees in water, as Not to 
I J fome may advife you; for it is J^t!?/']^^^ 
good to fteep any fort of feed, unlefs fome annuals, cept^fom^ 
and to fteep them is good, efpecialiy if late fown i annuals. 
but to fteep ftones, nuts, or feeds, that are not of 
quick growth, in water may kill them, by making 
the kirnel fwell too haftily, and fo crack it before the 

fpear 
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fpear ean do it, or it may mould or'itupif^ the Ipear. 
Cook^fol. 63. 

§• 2. The antients always preftcred ordiardsto 

paftures, and paftuits to arabk. See Varro» fa 32. 

Of plant* §. 3. In our hill country, where we are on cold 

ing apple- clfiys, OF elfe the earth is fo poor that it's vegetable 

SrViii- particles are not copious^ nor very adive^ it has been 

conntry. obferved that apple-trees are very hard to be railed, 

unleis the crab-flocks be planted where they muft 

remain two years before tlv^y are grafted, or rather 

unlefs the crab-kirnels be fowed where they arc to 

continue unremovcd, and fo grafted. Probably 

the reafoh /or this may be, becaufe there is a confi- 
derabie knot of tranfverfe fibres where the graft i» 
jointed, through which the juices and vegetable par- 
ticles find it a very hard tafk to pafs, where the 
juices of the ground are cold, as in ciay-lands, or the 
particles of vegetation lefs copious and adive, as in 
poor lands, e^ecially when the ftock itfelf being 
planted after it's being grafted, muft be iuppoikd to 
receive a check, and it's tubes fome ftreightnds by 
cjofure, and therefore cannot admit a free pafiageof 
juices upwaids to the graft : whereas when the ftock 
has been planted two years, and it*s roots fettled, 
the juices may have a vigorous pafTage, and fb can 
eafiiy force their way through the fibres where the 
graft knits : yet where there is a mellow ground, or 
a rich fat fand, there the vegetable corpufcles rife fo 
flrongly and plentifully, and the juices of the earth 
are fo thin, that they can eafiiy pafs upward to the 
. graft through the knot, and in fuch a happy foil a 
tree planted after being grafted may do well 
Of tnnf- ^ ^, I by no means think well of removing crab- 
p.anung ^Q^ks out of the woods and tranfplanting them 5 be- 
ilocks. caufe fuch (locks, when they come to be e3q>oied to 
tlie open air, and taken out of their fheker in the 

warm 
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warm woods, do not bear the cold winters well, nor 
even the iummer funs. 

f. 5. Your cuttings for planting (hould be from of cut- 
half an inch to a whole inch diameter; tor, if they *»ng»/««^ 
be Icfs than half an inch, they will be weak and haveP^***^"** 
a great pith, which will take wet and be likely to kill 
your cuttings ; and befides, when your cuttings are 
too fmall, they are not prepared with thofe pores, 
that is, little black fpecks on the bark, where the 
roots break out, it fet in the ground ; a fign that 
thofe that have that mark on them will grow, as el- 
der, alder, fallow, water-poplar, &c. and if they, be 
too young they will not have that burry knot which 
is very apt to take root : and if they are above aii 
inch diameter the tops of your cuttings will be long 
in covering over, and fo may decay bythewet« 
Gook,ft). 12. 

§. 6. The French gardener tranflated by Evelyn, of grafti*; 
fo. 54. fays, the bcft grafts are thofcL which grow on 
the ftnMigeft and mafter-branch of a tree, and which 
ate wont to be good bearers, and fuch as promife a 
plentiful burden that year, being thick of buds 5 for 
hence it is that your young grafted trees bear fruit , 
from the fecond or third year, and fbmetimes from 
the very firft ; whereas, on the contrary, if you take 
a graft from a young tree, which has not as yet born 
fruit, that, which you (hall propagate from fuch a 
cyon, will not come t6 perfedion a long time after. 
I went with my gardener into my crab-ftock nur- 
fery, to chooie fome ftocks for grafting on : I ^ad 
fome that came from another nurfery, and others 
that I had raifed from crab-kirnelsj but had never 
been renx>ved ; thefe fcemed to be the moft floucifh- 
ing, and on thefe I would have had him grafted ) 
b«H he refufed, faying, that they had only a tap, but 
no fibrous or bufhy roots, and therefore, when re- 
moved, would not be able to feed their flock and 
YoL. IL S iTJih 
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graft* -^'^ Noor« fuch fkocks removed m»f be veil 
able CO maintain thetnfelvcs, bOt it ia a diferenc 
tUng to miuiitsiin their gfafbv and foixihly. tnofbDU 
juices enough thro' the knot of the gra&> where the 
fibres run tranfyerfe. 

Cyons grafted upon fuckers are more difpofed to 
produce tuckers than grafts on the main ftocks do. 
£v. 140. 

In January cv February, as you find the weather 
grow warm» the wind neither being north nor nortk* 
eaft, you may graft cherries or plunas, but not ap- 
ples tUl (he bark of the ftock will rile or peel from 
the wood, which . n feldom before the middle of 
]4a»cb, and often not till April : this is the beft way 
of wafting them, but if you will graft arates in the 
clett» you may do itfooner* Langford, fo. 46. 

The great uie of grafting by approach is, wheie 
trees (fiKh 4s the vine, or ever-gr^ns) run fo much 
to juice, that the graft cannot eafily conlblidate to 
the ftock by reafon of the great fluidicy of fap i there 
l^ length of tinae and patience it will coAloIidate by 
approach. 
Of bud- $i> 7* I gathered withy-flioots over winch die 
^>"g- cart*wheel had run, and prefled them flat, in which 
ihape they continued to grow, and the &p fwelled 
through their fibres, and rifing higher there than ia 
other places of the bark, plainly fhewed, chat the 
fap is conveyed by thoie fibres^ to eaph €Kf wfuch in 
their prc^refs broke forth a bud iboner or iatef» 
and it was to be obferved that the fibre kilened ex* 
treamly as it pafled on, after it's having ieat out 
it's bud, not being able farther in it's whole pspgreis 
to fiend out another } for all buds that af^eaied 
above being well obferved, cpuld be pecce^ved to 
be collateral, and to belong to iooic pa(S(Udl fibre, 
though foipetimes the bud above might feei^ to 
turn athwart the fibre of th$ lower ;b^d,.f^^d.baflg 

, . perpendicularly 
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perpisncycttlarfy (yver it«^ From iKMe lOMf appctr 
thereslbn whf an indcuktdd bud may not'takei 
tiz. bccmk it is noc placed on a fibre ; the»fcm 
care is to be taken to place the inoculated bod per^ 
pendicularljT under another bud, that it may be fed^ 
and not over, left the under bud weaken the fibre 
that pafies from it, and it fliould not be BkAc to fWd 
the inoculated bud^ 

Mr. Bobart of Oxford tells me^ he once inoculat^- 
td a bloflbm-bud of an apri^ock, and the bloffiMii 
grew to be a ripe aprlcock. 

To bud a walnut-tree, when five or fix feet hig^^ 
doth hoc alter the property of the wild kind^ but 
m$kH the tree more naturally bear fruity both foon- 
er and better too. Cook, firi. 61. 

I know Lord Bacon teUsyou^ that peaches <!ome 
beft of fixHies uobudded } but I adviie you to bud 
aUyouraiftof ftones, feeds, &G. tfaoUgh it be to 
take a bud off from the fame ftdck, and to bud it oa 
that^ 88 I have oftsn done. Cooki 6A. 61. 

Currantt stnd goofebefHes may be inoculated mk 
tbdr own kind. Mortimer^ foL 4^$. 

$.8. A^ good pruning helps tfatf growth ofoFi^nin^ 
trees, Sb aUb doth it prolong their lives : for it is*^* 
wen knoWn that the pruning fome annual plants wiU 
make them lafk more than one year. Cook, foi. i^ 
LeGoidreiays, a gardener ought not to prune 
the laMt (hoots of fome treeSf fuch where the iap is 
very pitiltifiil by being in good ground : for, if the 
iap be fbopped eVer fo little^ it will caft idelf« into 
the buds, which Would haVe bOm firuit^ and make 
them grow into wood ; therefore he ought to managd 
it fo as to iGX¥t neither the foot nor body of the trees 
too much uriiirmflied ; for this rfiafon he muft ra^^ 
tfaer cut the tall-fliootii^ branches, unlefs in the cafe 
aboTC^ too fliort, than leare them «x> long, taking 
moA from the higheft branches, and fuch as are to- 

S a wards 
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wards the top of the wall, becaufe thefe draw all th 
fap to tbemfelves, and leave the bottom of the tre^ 
Ainfurniflied : thb is die caufe that peachr^trees ai^ 
fodifficote to be kqpt, experience teaching us^ that, 
if the gardener docs not perfeilly underftaiid the 
way of cutting them, and taking their fprouts away 
as they ought to be, they will be ruined in fix or fe- 
ven years, fo. 127.— Trees, to be well pruned^ 
muft have their boughs every year refrefhed more or 
lefs, according to their force, by cutting away the 
wood that fprings in the month of Auguft, which 
being the (hoot of the latter fap, cannot be ripened, 
uniefs it be neceflfary to prcfcrve it for want of better, 
or that it be found to be ftrong and well nourifhed. 
fol. 127. — Thofe boughs alfo that (hoot too faft 
muft be ftopped and kept (horter than the others, 
for they draw all the fap to them and wrong the reft 
that are weaker : but the matter bough muft al- 
ways be preferved, being that which grows ftrait 
upwards, fo ftopping it from year to year that it 
may always, be die fbongeft, and maintain the (hape 
of the tree: thofe boughs alfo^ which are weak and 
foiall, muft be (hortened, and thoie^ which arc dif- 
pofed to bear fruit the following year, to the end 
that they may grow (bx>ng, and that their buds may 
be well nourilhed. ib.— It is farther neceflary 10 
prune thofe branches that are full of fruit-buds, for 
too great a quantity of blplfi>ms confiimes the tree, 
befides that from thence the fruit come^ lefs fairj 
but in the pruning of thefe it muft beob(ervcdto 
cut them above a leaf-bud, and as near to it as may 
be, for two reafons, the firiCTs, becaufeby that means 
the fruit will profit moft, for, when it is not covered 
with leaves, it dries, and feldom arrives at it*s natu* 
fal perfedion : the fecond rea(bn i5,.bQcaufefotbe 
branch will recover itfelf that very year 5 whereas, if 
it be cut higher, and far from a 1^-btid, there will 

remain 
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itemain a little ftub at the end of the twig, which 
^es up, and cannot recover itielf in two or three 
years : as for fuch boughs as are taken wholly off* 
they muft be cut as near the ftem as may be, for ja 
they will recover the iboner, and that without mak- 
ing any knot. fo. 129. The pruning of peach- 
trees muft be the laft of alU and then, when they be- 
gin to fpring, and are ready to flower ; becaufe 
their young wood is fo tender, that, if it be' cut, it 
will be dried and Qx>tled upon the leaft froft, from 
whence a great many of the fmaller twigs die, and 
muil oftentimes be cut again, ib. — Plum-trees and 
cterry-trees muft not be cut, or ftopped on the fap, 
but only cleared and dilcharged of their uielels wood 
within the tree : and for this reafbn they are not 
proper to be kept as bullies or dwarfs, fol. 1 3 r . 

Some trees are (o apt to run to bearing, that there- 
by they will ruin themfelves in a very few years ; to 
diminiih this, their heads muft be cut off, or their 
boughs ihortened to the half, and for two or three 
years all their buds taken off, for by this means, pro- 
vided their roots be lively, they will grow much in- 
to wood. Le Gendre, foL 149. 

4. 9. It will be neceffary every year to prune and of nail- 
nail wall-fruit to the wall twice or thrice, according'"*^* 
as they grow more or lefs, in doing which you muft 
obferve, to bend down the ftrongeft ihoots that 
would grow upwards, towards the fides, otherwile 
they will be apt to run ftraight upwards, and not 
cover the (pace you defign tor them, and by their 
luxurious growth willextreamly robthe fide-branches 
of their nourilhment; there will branches enough 
ipring out frefh to run upwards out of them when ' 
they are fo bowed. Langford, fol. 54. 

§. 10. A tree, fays Lc Gendre, draws it's nou- of dung 

riftirtient only from the fmall roots, fol. 136. '"Ich and 

W^n it is neceflary to dung apple-trecs , peach- apricock" 

S 3 trees trcw. 
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trecA or 4ptkode«trecft iowulfttiod pn t fiuin«(tod(« 
or pear-Mm grafted on a qaiac^>ftock» it h W»S^ 
%o fpread the dung upon the ground fix kff- ^bm 
the fteiTi, Md ioto dig wd work tbe car^ wA i( 
wdl tQg(xli0r9 for thefi^ (pp^ading noir the fui£»oe of 
the earth 2(re cafdy fonflbie of the amcndoKivt. H 
138. 

Maay ^rmert in th^ I0e of Wig^ thfefti wioicr- 
vetches for their hroeding-pigs, ;lik1 give diem to 
them ip die winter % aad one that I know in pani* 
pular gives them the vetches round about his applt^ 
trees, and fays, their foUiog, or nuflii^, and keep- 
ing the grafs and weeds down, or digging and hol- 
lowing the ground, ia the reafon why his orchard 
brings appks every year when others £u{. 

§. II. In cold countries both the hark €ifmt^ 

and the rind of fruit is thickeft : ib it is plauttif kt* 

tor peaches, &c. 

Kavcsfcr- §. la. ^This fpring (anno 1708) was very wcc 

bbffomV'* and pold, with frofty mornings, c^uiUy at apiv 

fug time. cock 

* Thrs obfervatYQfi is agreeable^ tp the inftrud^lons given by Mr. 
Miller, under the article Bfigbt.-^*^ There is a fort of bSight, hj% 
he, againft which it is very dificiik to g «uir4 94r ^rvif Ttrecf s tbii 
is Iharp pinching frofty moroii&gs, which often haj>p^n at the 
time when the trees are in flower, or while the fruit is very 
young, and occafion the bloflbms or fruit tp drop ofj and fome- 
times the tender parts of the (hoots and leaves are gready injured 
thereby. The only method yet found out to prevent this nuf* 
chief, is, by carefully covering the walls, either with mats* can* 
vas, reeds, '&c. which being faftened fo as not to be difturbed 
by the wind, and luffered to remain on during die night, by 
taking them off every day, if the weather permits, is the bdk 
and iureft method that hath yet been ufcd in this cafe ; which* 
although it has been (lighted and thought of little fervice by fome, 
yet the reafon of their being not To ferviceable as has been 
expedled, was becaafe they have not been rightly ufed, by fuf« 
ferlng the trees to resiain too long covered ; by which means 
the younger branches and leaves have been rendered too weak 
to endure the open air, when they are expofed to it ; which has' 
gften been of worfe confequence to trees than if they had re- 
mained 
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cade and pesch-blofibnupg dme^ infixnudh tbte nun 
ivqiild §A\iwtht night and frerze in the floorniiig ; 
the 03nieqaence of wluch was, that apricocks were 
fix and dight Jhillings a dozen : but an ordinary 
neighbouring man to me^ idio had an apriceck-cree 
next hia haulfey being watchful of moft contrary lea* 
ions, and finding the benefit of nurfing bis tree un- 
der difiiculties, did by night cover it with rugg and 
blankets from the rain, the confequence whereof was, 
he had thirty dos^en of apricocks on his tree : his 
name was TinKithy Skrine, of Bfou^ton near me 
in Wiltfhire. — I alio obferved that year in ibme few 
places ibme thatched eaves, which hung a foot and 
an half over ibme garden*mud-waUs, where were 
good itore of apricocks and peaches ( and I judged 
they owed their fruitfulnefs to thefe caufes, for they 
were thus ihaded from the rain, which bulling at 
night into the bloiToms of others, and congealing, 

maifved inthrcly uncovered. Whereas, when the covering before 
mentioned has been perfonned as it ought to be, it has proved 
vety ierviceable to fniits ; and many times, when there has been 
almoft a general deftrudion of fraits in the neighbouring gardens, 
there has been a plenty of them in fuch places, where they have 
been covered : and though the trouble to fome may feem to be 
very great, yet, if thefe coverings are fixed near the upper part 
of 4fhe wallt and are fattened to puUies, fo as to be drawn up 
or let down, it will be foon and eaiily done ; and the fuccefs will 
fofiiciently repay the trouble. 

The latter part of Mr. Ljflc's obfervation may feem favour* 
able to horizontal ihelters, but, if righdy confidered, it implic) 
no fliiore than Mr. Miller has allowed ; for it b far from con- 
dnding that they ought to be fixed and conOiant, or that walls 
fhould be built in that manner, nor does it p.ifert any thing of the 
goodnefs of the fruit, but only of the quantity. He brings thefe 
inftances of the projefting eaves to confirm the opinion he had 
delivered before, vis. that the plenty of. fruit that year on fome 
Qrees was owing to their having been prQte£led from cold winds, 
rain, and frofts, in the time of their bloffoming; but. notwith- 
fiandittg this, fixed horizontal (belters may, at other times, and 
in other refpeds, be very prejudicial both to the fruit and the 
^ees, as Mr* MiUer has fhewn both fropi reofon and experience. 

S 4 * burned 
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bmncd tliem tip and mortUiod fhfiUH'Md.fcMMr the^ 

nieccaacal monifledi the inomttig.afti6r. was 9Uj vi- 

Sbk.-^ — The 17th 9? Auguft I ^as at Oxfod ia 

Mr. Bobm'a.phyfic-gaixlen ; I. related tbe matter to 

him with my itfledions on it. *- He was plcaied widi 

tbc relation^ and laid he would carry me to an objed 

which ihould confirm my opinion : he ftxewcd me the 

. houfe he lives in, planted on the walls of the phyik- 

garden, on which waUs, a$ far as his houfe goes, is 

a.large eaving to his houfe, which faved his peaches 

from the north wind and the rain, fo far as his houie 

went, and fo far he bad good dock of peaches on fe- 

. veral trees, but no farther; and the end of bis houie 

reaching to the middle of a tree, the fruit ended there. 

plTims §. 13. Thisyear(annoi7Zo)thefpringandium- 

fromThT ^^^ ^^ Auguft the 13th (when thisi^as wrote) was 

fionechop often Very rainy, and the days for the feaibn of the 

jncoidwctycaj. very cold, it was obfervablc, that in my kit- 

othcrs^^Ho chcn-garden, where the land was very good, die 

not, and plums which wcrc ftandards, and did cleave from 

'^^^' the ftone, fuch as the Orleans, the Damafeenes, die 

the Queen-mother, &c. did all chop in fevcral places^ 

nor, as I believe, one plum on a tree excepted, and 

gum iflued out of the chops ; but a violet-plum, 

' a ftandard there, which is a plum that, does noc 

cleave from the ftone, did not in the leaft chop ; 

it was farther obfervable, that fuch plums as grew 

againft the walls, and did cleave from the ftone, 

though they grew againft a north- weft wall, did nooR 

of them chop. And the fame obfervation 1 have 

made other years, in cold and wet fummers : it may 
alfo be, added, that the foil in my kitchen-garden 
was full as good, and as well maintained as the bor- 
ders of my plum-trees againft the north-weft walls: 
from this experiment I draw the two following con- 
clufions, vir. that the reaibn why the plum that 
did cleave from the ftone in my kitcheo-igardisn did 

chop, 
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chop, was, becaufefijch plums, which cteaire firom 
the ftone, are of a drier putp, and do not or ei fl o w 
ib much in jaice as the violet-plums do, and thofe 
which do not cleave from the ftone ; and thensfore, 
through the wet and cold feaibns of die year, the ^- 
rituous juices, which can only flrain through the 
ftalk of the plum, being not rarified, through 
want of heat, could not aicend, and ib thde plums, 
dry in their nature, being now made more ix^ for 
want of moifture chopped : but moifture enough 
alcended the violet-plum, though lefs than in other - 
years, which by nature overflowed with juice, to pre- 
ferve that from chopping. 

The fecond conclufion is, that the much rainy 
and cold weathg^ to both which the ftandard-trees 
were expofed, was the only reafon and caufe of this 
circumftance of the chop in the aforefaid plums, and 
made the difterence between the flandard-plums, 
and the plums againft the north*weQ: wall { for 
ttiough the ficuation againft fuch expofition onemay 
think very cold, as not having ib much benefit oi 
the fun from all quarters, elpecially from the eaft 
and Ibuth afped, as the garden-ftandards had, by 
which means the garden-fbndards were on as good, 
if not better footing un hot and dry fummers, yet 
in fuch a cold and wet fummer as this was, the , 
cloudy weather which intercepted the fun, and the 
cold windy and rainy weather, from which the plunos . 
under the north-weft wall were very much defended, 
fo chilled the juices, as to produce, the ill effedU 
alxive- mentioned. 

1 have feen fruit-trees ftanding in hedges pallifade^ 
wife, in fome particular part at which hedges, pof* 
iibly for a lug or two, the trees every year blighted : 
I have known new earth to be laid to the roots, and 
the old to be removed, without effedt : then I have 
Known new trees to be planted in their room, yet 

ftiU 
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ftUl ihe evil his contiiiued In ^ch cafts I liate 
^Iw«f ft obfervod the polttion of tli6 place to be the 
di&9£^ either that there has bocn a repereuffion of 
ao eaftcrly wind from a piece of wall oii^he[4ace, 
or fome angle which has turned the ftrength ^f a 
malignant wind on it, which caufe being removed 
the etfeft ceaicd.-*-— 1 was ipeaking to Mr. Bobart. 
of this, and he faid, that London the king's gardener 
had pold him, that he was at Verf^uUes, and ob- 
lierved that the king of France for this rcafon could 
have no fruit. ** 

GARDEN. 

oftherofe. §. !• 'TP' H E common damaikHDie is the and- 
X^ ent inhabitant of England. Mortimer, 
fol. 477. 

I was telltng my ganicner how much fruit depend- 
ed on the leaves of the tree, &c.— he added, that in 
the monthly r<^ he could ftop the progrefs of it's 
bloffi)f|i a month by puffing ofF the leaves of the 
tree ; fbr it would not bk)w again till it had put 
ibrth frtOi leaves. 

of wood- ^ ft. The woodbines or honey-fiicklcs in my 
borders have not thriven, but for the moft part died 
yearly, and I have been fbrced tq renew them 5 1 firft 
thought our country was too cold for them, but at 
kngth I was rather inclmed to thiilk our foil was too 
dry and too hot, our garden being much cxpofcd to 
the fouth fUn ; fo I laid heaps orgrafs^ to the roots, 

and quickly found it to have fuccefs. Agreeable 

to this fcems Mr. Ray, Hiftoria plantatum, vol. 2. 
foK 1490. HsBC fpecies' in feptentrionaUbus regio- 
nibus^ Germania, Anglia, Belgio, &c« in fepibus 
frequens. 

^ Se« tbe artidei W«ter 9x4 Waterings from §. 5. to tbe end, 
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|« 3. I w/puld btve thole tb9« lay fiilc on their ofiaitUu4 
gravel- walkfi> » l^UJ the wccde, to obferve, if in a ^^^^^^ 
l^w years they do not produci^ ipore weeds than thofe 

fraupel walk^ that had had no ialt laid on them did. 
or the fait at firft ftupifies the roots, as being more 
tha<i they can digeft, tiU walhed in by the rain and 
qualified* Cook, fol. i8. 

K I T C H E N^G A R D E N. 

^ 4. WQrUdgCt fol. 257. fays, removing ofofim^rov- 
p]aats, and alteration of the foil is a good way to |,"^jj^^ 
improve them ; feveral eicujents g^w the fairer for ingthtm! 
it, as cabb^s will not leaf well in cafe the yoiing 
plants be not three or four times removed before the 
^riog, theftme is obferved in ktcice, onions, and fe- 
veral others, if they are removed into improved earth 
every tune, ihey will eat the tenderer and finer. 

§. 5. Columella recommends alhes to be laid on Aiiiesgood 
artichdce beds, which he lays is cxtrcamly benefi- ^JSSS!! 
eial txk that plant \ But Mr. Powd the gardener 
was a flxanger to the agreeablenefs of that manure 
to them. 

|. 6. The latter artichokes will keep dll autumn. Of keeping 
if you cut them before they are ripe or going to"***^^^*'* 
blow, but it mufl be in a dry feafon, and when they 
are very dry, and hang them up in a cellar; for 
they will keep growing on, and blow, and feed : I 
have known them kept {o two months ; or you may 
cut the ^ring^artichokes when half ripe, and then 
they will bear again at autumn. 

§. yi Carrots and parfnips are faid to delist in<^canrot« 
diflferent foils j viz. carrots, in fandy and the lights STm.^' 
dl: ground, parfnips, in the ftrongeft land. — Mr. 
Ray agrees to this, for he fays, the carrot delists 

* Cinara multo cinere (lercorandam, id enixn ftercoris hole 
olcri vidcri aptifllmum. Columella. 

in 
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in gracili folo, but the wild parfhip in folo 
pingui & opulcnto. It is a good property in a car- 
rot to be thick and fhort. 

If carrots and parfnips arc not gathered as foon 
as they come to their perfeftion in growingi which 
is to be known by the withering of their leam, the 
worm will eat them, which will caufe a canker. 

§. 8. One of my labourers put me in mind of 
earthing up my cabbage- plants ; I knew they wo\i\d 
thrive the better for it; but he faid, it would 
make them take frefli roots, whereby they would 
better in their ftem fupport their cabbage-heads, 
which otherwile would be flung by the wind. 

§. 9. Markham in his book of hufbandry, and 
(kill in cookery, p. 51. fays, that herbs growing 
of feeds may be tranfplanted at all times, except 
chervil, orage, fpinage, and parfley, Yrhicharcnot 
good after being traniplanted ; but obferve to trans- 
plant them in moift and rainy weather. 

§. 10. Glycirriza, or liquorice, Mr. Ray feys, 
rarius autem in Germania aut Anglia floret, ideoque 
fterilis a nonnullis fed temere credita. Now Eng- 
lilh liquorice being the befl:, Ihews plainly the per- 
fection of the root has no affinity with the perfec- 
tion of it's tafte -, for no doubt but the root of liquo- 
rice grows more p^rfeft, that is, larger, in thofe 
countries where the plants flower ana bear fruit, 
though there it may eat more fticky and ftringy, 
and be lefs pieafant in tafte : fo that the per&fiion 
in the tafte of the root may be a defeft in jt- 

§. II. Sharrock in his book of vegetation fays, 
that Knglifli feed of onions brinjgs but fcaliions or 
fmall onions. I find this to be true, and that they 
will not keep long, but grow foft, and rot in three 
weeks time after they are taken up. 
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WEEDS. 

J. I. TT^ARMER Cbivcrs of Gaufuns inP^^;^J^ 

J/ Wilts fays, the thiilles came at firftw^dy 
there, as in other rich paftures, from the ill huf» *^*^- 
bandry of the tarmers, who in hard winters fodder- 
ed with thifUy ftraw, or thiftly coarfe hay, and 
from thenceforward they have increafed to a great 

degree. 1 remember that by foddering in my 

meads, in a very dry fummer, with goar-vctches, 1 
£lled my meads with morgan and other trumpery^ 

|. 2. Poppy or red- weed feldom grows in the deep of poppy 
and wet lands of Hants, nor in the deep lands in^'^^jj* 
Leicefterlhire, nor indeed do the plants which 
come up from the fmalleft feeds, fuch as rue, 
whitlow-grais, &c. grow in flrong lands, but in 
the lightef): lands, which are confequently the bar- 
reneft ; becaufe thofe fmall feeds are eafily oppref- 
fed in ftrong or wet lands, nor are the vegetative 
particles heated, and thereby refined enough to pe* 
netrate the pores of their feeds. 

§• 3. The &,rmers do not in the laftcrops layofkaiing 
down their lands to clover in the flrong and deep weeds, 
foils of Northamptonihire, becaufe they would then 
be prevented (if they made any benefit of their 
clover the next fammer) of taking fo efFedual a 
remedy by an early fummer-fallow, and after that 
of giving, their lands a fecond tillage, perhaps to 
deftroy the witbwind (which I have often obferved 
to trouble them) and other fuch ill weeds as are apt 
to grow up with their wheat, if not fubdued by an 
early fummer*fallow. After all it muft be con&f- 
fed, that nothing is better hufl)andry in our flrong 
clay-grounds in the hill-country than to keep them 
an tillage, and not to fuffer them to run to a fword 
of natural grafs, which is prevented by ploughing 

up 

1^ 
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up the firft fummer*s clover to a wheat-crop, aboof 
the beginning or middle of Auguft, after you have 
in a manner had the benefit of die fummer-crop j 
and yet this praftice is fubjeffc to the iiKonvenieney 
of cultivating the weeds fuch'ibrt of land ii fiibjeft 
to, efpecially when it ftiall be folded or dunged, zs 
wheat*land ought to be. Therefore it feems a me- 
dium ought to be taken in this cafe, and you ought 
to obierve carefully what fort of ground is fubjed to 
what fort of weeds ; for feme of my clay-grounds 
are not fubjed to withwind^ and fome ot my light 
and white grounds are not fubjeft to morgan or 
red-weed as others are, and yet 1 can fee little dif- 
ference in the grain of the land; accordingly you 
may fuit your faufbandry^ in humouring your 
grounds, and venturing the aforefaid method in 
one ground^ which for the foregoing reaibns yoo 
ought not to riique in another! ag^, it often hap- 
pens in our hill-country-knd, we have fevttal forts 
of esuth in the fame field, as ftror^ red clay, fame 
mixed earth, and fome whiter infuchcafe, when 
in the courfe of hufbandry you fhouid lay down 
yourkft crop of oom to clover, you may forbear 
fowing that part of the fidd which is of ftrong day to 
dorer, that you miay not bt hindered from doing 
that which perhaps may be moft for yduf benefit ; 
viz. of giving it an early iummer-fallow in order 
for a wheat-crop. Again you muil be nicely care- 
ful of giving fuch lands as afe fubjtffc to weeds die 
firft frofty fallows of the wimer ploughings every 
year that they are fown to barley, oats, or pets, in 
cafe you fallow for peas : by this method yon will in 
time gain in a great meafure a dominion over tfaofe 
forts of weeds, which othepwife would eat Cait and 
overtop your corni 

Sowing clean feed, and laying grounds down to 
grafs-leed, will at le»)gth overcome all manner of 

weedsy 
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weeds, wherel^ the heart of the ground is eaten oot^ 
and the more in heart you accuftom to Uy ck>wn 
your grouD4s to grafsieed, the thicker the grais or 
claver will grow^ and the better efTed it will have. 

Mr. Ray Q)eaking ofludweed (with which the 
fields at Crux-Eafton are very much troubled) fays^ 
it grows chiefly on dry, barren, and gravelly 

ground. If fi>, it feems it may be extirpated by 

improving the land by gpod hufbandry : and ic 
leems to be the fame with all other planes that affed 
barren and poor ground i the juices being poor and 
four that they feed on, they go off or courfe by 
makiflg che land generous : and indeed good heal- 
thy land feems much eafier to be cured ot the weeds 
incident to it than poor land, without altering the 
condidon and property of each fort, becaufe cdcV 
foot, docks, wild carrot» parihip, &c. excepting 
the thiftk and kn^^weed, may eafily be de^royed 
by being prevented from feeding; whereas the plants 
ot barren grounds being both fmall and infinite, the 
labour of deibroying them would be alio infihite 
without altering the pr<^rty of tlie ground. There- 
fore the; confequence of ploughing lands hard is very 
difcernable, as alfo of how great confequence it is 
fometimes to feed meadow-lands for a year or two» 
thereby to deftroy tbofe weeds which are annual by 
preventing them from feeding. 

Sharrock however in his book of vegetation, fo. 
141. fays, that the plants which annually die, if 
they are dilappointed of running to feed, will coti'* 
tinue and furvive many years^ even till they are per- 
mitted to run to feed. -If fo, the feeding of 

meads, and cutting tlultles, &c. in order to deitroy 
annual wec;d$, may not be foeSedual as above pro- 
pofcd. 

The. meafures to be taken in the three feafens of 
ti&e fumaier for cuttii^ of weeds feems belt to be 

taken 
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taken when they ttt faUeftof ftp^^ ^idfc ^e may 
judge of by the ftnpj^iog of baft?, ^hi^h ii moftin 
fflp in the tM-eaking out of the btkl im» a leaf/before 
the leaf be full grown : and fuch tiftlf-grown leaves, 
by reaibn of their Mnik offap) the froft feizes 
fooner than the others : ib that the>^edj ought to 
be cut down when the fap is moft in the root, viz. 
at fpnng) Midfumnler, ' and Mid»elmals flioot, 
which is on the full fweHing of the bu^. 

Ourfarnierft fay, onene^ not regard what weeds 
oome up in the fumnier*£sdlows, or ^henK)ne fows 
wheat ; for thofe weeds and May-weed will all be 
killed by the winter) but it is the tineeds that come 
up In <he ipring that do the harm. . 
Why wet ^, 4. IfiHuchwet brings Up weeds, bow- comes 

w«£ and ^^ *^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ weatKer ? The ita- 

aotcorn. fi)n is«' bccaufe. many weeds are na^urd to wet 

groDAd^ fuch as coit's-foot, • docl^, thiftics, &c. 

and to cold clay; the wetter therefore the year 

proves the more flichplants will gn*w to the'maftcrjr 

oftheoorn: but wet feafons agree with no fort of 

com : God having onkred that maafhould live by 

die fweat of Jiis brow, has given that general defefi 

toland^ as to ftand in lieedof being kid dry by art 

and tillage. -—^According to what has bcx^n faid, 

lands, lying aflope to the north from the fun, will 

be the more fubjed to weeds^, 

^y §. 5: It is the obfefvation of country-farmers, 

foJ^dry d^at, if thcfeafonof ibwingwheftt?be'dry, it brings 

bc^omw iBany weeds into thtt com : — becaufe the feeds or 

weedy, ^^g ^^ve a moifture in them by lying fo long in 

the ground as cafily makes them grow when the 

ground is made fine for diem ; whereas the corn, 

being put into the ground as dry as may be, cannot 

by that little moifture of the ground grow, and fo 

the weeds firft fet out ahead of the corn : befidcs the 

fepdfit)f many weeds by much wet may burft, as it 

is in many garden feeds* 

f 6. U 
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§* 6. It if comtnofdjUd^ bjrdiofeivtoidrbcarCautionnot 
ta weed their wheat till it i$ quite, or almtft in' ear, com when 
diat what is trad dowa or bent wiU riic ag|»in : but near in w. 
I weeded my wheat in the beginning of May, at^^^ ^- '^- 
leaft three weeks before it was in ear, and on the ^*' 
23d ot May I walked by the fides of the corn, and 
faw nuny of the bent and trodden down blades, 
which it was impoflible fliould rife : I found in die 
bending of all of them, where they had been broken 
down, the juices in that bending turned black, and 
became an iron-moidd, which in all probability be- 
fore harveft might rot them off ? I found all fuch 
blades mounted upwards from the firft joint above 
the bending, making diredly upwards towards the 
fun, as the young ihoots of trees fallen down will 
do, and the bended head of a pea, as it ihootir out 
of the ground, which riles upright in the blade, 
making a Vightangle in the jdint % and fo it is to be 
oblcrred that barky blighted by being* more«]oofe* loofe at 
does, which falling down at the root^ the blade in'^* 
like manner bends inwards at the firft joint above 
the root: undoubtedly therefore fuch weedios; corn 
whenfohigh does it harm; it would be worth the <4>- 
ier ving ac harveft what ears fuch oom produce^ as alfo 
whether the bladestrod down to the north and facing 
the fouth do not rife more upoghc to meet the fun» 
tKan thofe trod down towar^ls the fouth do in rifing 
towards the north, and fo from other pdnu of the 
compafs : as we tread down onion, turnip and car- 
rot-tops to ftrengtfaen the roots, and to weaken 
the heads^ think you not it does the lame to. wl^Mt i 
and conicquendy the bruiting and treading it down 
muft be prejudicial to the corn. 

^ 7. There is not always the lame reafonforaomecom, 
weeding corn, though the weeds may be as full fct^^^f* . 
at one time as at another : for fomttimes one ts fure in^ like 
the ground is in very good heart, and the wce^s* <^ <«*# 
by coming up late, are not fo ^ it often happens 
Vol. XL T that 
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i^at the com ftarves the weeds and overcomes them*, 
but, ifthe land is poor, fo that the com flsall be in 
danger of falling off, the danger wtil be of the 
weeds ftarving that. 
What com 1^ g Special regard ouaht to be had to the wced- 
be weeded, ing Of fuch com, which ought not to lie long 
abroad in the SeM after it is cut, fuch as white oats, 
barley, and wheat ; becaufe diey will not bear to lie 
out fo long, as that the weeds cut with them may 
dry without damage ; whereas black oats and peas, 
the firft may lie out wUhout daoMge till the weeds 
are dry, and peas muft, to be dry themldves, lie 
out (b long that the weeds may be dry al£> : how- 
ever, it » beft to weed oats. 
of weed- %. 9. if you know aground in it's own nature 
cond time ^^trjeft to poppies, thiftles, morgan, &c. it is good, 
' if the funrkner prove cold and wet, to look over it a 
fecond time, though you had weeded the wheat in 
the fpring *, for it is incredible how a fecond crop 
of tbofe weeds will fk>un(h in fuch years, (though 
they were out of proof at the firft early weeding) 
and keep on growing rill harvefl^, £> as to burn tbs 
corn atfid eat out the heart of it. 
Not to $• ^o* My wheat was putting out into ear when 

weed I fent weeders to weed it^ but found at the day's end, 
IJ^^J^*"!"^ that their ftoopmg to pull up the may- weed and 
5 6. li. red-weed had bent many of the reeds under the car, 
for the wheat was tall, and not likely to look up 
again, it being thick ; therefore much of it was 
trodden down, or rather broke oflFnear the root, the 
reed being grown ft iff : I fent my bailiff and others 
to view it, and they reported, that the weedcrs had 
done a great deal of injury to the corn. — So for the 
future 1 hope I fhall be wifer, and fee my wheat 
weeded earlier : biity had my wheat been Ihorter 
and thinner, and a poor crop, it is probable to fuch 
wheat very little damage might have been done : 
certainly it is beft to weed wheat as early in the 
I fpring 
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fpfmg 9i the weeds are all come up, and, if it inuft 
be weeded a fecond time, ten acces will be vf eeded in 
the tiine of one. I fee quick -fee plants and garden- 
ftufF thrive fo exceedingly the more for being weed- 
ed, that I cannot believe but that early weeding the 
corn wiH have the fame good efFedt. 

§. M. I aflced my bailiff, it having rained the Nat to 
day before, why he did not go to thiftling my bar- "^"4 '"}- 
ley ; he faid, by no means, he Ihould do more harm ^tcr'raial 
tlian good, whiMl the top of the earth was clammy ; 
for it would clod to their Ihoes, and in treading on 
fuch barley as was fhallow-mored it would ftick to 
their ihoes, and they ihould pull it up after ti^em, 
as well .as tread other cars into the ground which 
would never rife again. 

§. 12. I began weeding my barley early thisP^^"^**" 
year (anno 1703) and my oats fooner by a fortnight s« ^!'^6[* 
than others thought of it : I had about ten weeders 10. 
in my corn, and yet found by the latter end of the 
weeding-feaibn, by the damage they began to do in 
treading down the corn, that I had great reafon to 
rejoice tor fo doing: I had my weeders all ready 
againft hay-making-time, which was then at hand : 
bvJt when I had done weeding, the farmers had fcarce 
begun, rain coming and preventing them, as they 
had miiied making ufe of the .feafon when they 
might : he that thinks he fhall have a good crop of 
any fort of corn, had beil weed it early, becaufe his 
corn, running thick and grofs, will receive the more 
damage by late weeding. 

Weeds cut late, when grofs, and the barley grofs, 
it is likely the corn mufl have been much kept down 
by the weeds faUing on it, fo that it can never rife 
again. 

§. 13, ■ Mr. Ray fpeaks of wild oats as a weed of wild 

difficult ~^- 

• Inter fi-getes niinis freqacns eft, nee agri, qui ea fcmel in- 
fc£ti font, facile hac pefte liberantur ; etenim ante ^meilem ma* 

T 2 ' tarefcena. 
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difficiiltto be ^ot lid of; far ripMi^bei^«l[al^dir 
ancf Ihedding ic*s feed in the ground', iij('1Mit^1^lAlsua 
there till the ground be ploughed up again$^dtt>tiglr 
it be fof a whole yea^r, and then * cAMe^^ dp i^Wi die 
."^ corn. •'-..* ^ '• -■'£• '•'-' 

Thclflc of Wight is extrtmety apt to rtili W^itM 
tjats, which major llrry fey*, wilHi^ ftHilr or 'fi^c 
years in the ground, and come up when^ k pfoii^ 
ed ; hf s way to kill them isy to lay the grooiut^wjf 
to clover, and to mow the oats and clovef fidgttlRfr 
before the oats are ripe, and their roofs^ wiH neter 
grow again.' 

offorzc. §. 14. Mr. Gary's woodman walkif% #ith me 
upon Winterhay's farm in Dorfet(hire, i bhferved 
tne grounds to be much over*Tun mih fdtee -, he 
/aid, they were the worft fort of furze, thfey were 
French turze, wh'rch run up higher thalf tht'£figlift 
furze does, but would not be ib ^fily kflSid Widi 
chalk, nor were they tender enoo^ for dK! catde to 
eat them : thev begin to bbw in the tnldlle^ ^ J«« 
niiary, and la(c all the fummer ; the Eh^fli ferze 
begin to blow the latter part of the fprin|^ ^d heSd 
. it 2l the fummer.—^ 1 could fee littlfc <IR<tereiicc 
between them, only the Eftglilh was 6f a -^dofer 
thicker prickle, and the fmaller prickles tetttteHSf. 

Oifcm. §-15. Mr. Ray, fpeaking of the^fertjfiryij Itis 
killed by cutting it two years together* •; - - ' 

Ths deftruftion and killing of fcrft by ctittlngtt 
feenis to me to depend on the judicfOiistinie.tif do- 
ing it, viz. at the three proper feafonsi the %rili\g> 
Midfummcr, and Michael mafs, when and' jtift after 
the refpedive buds are (hot forth, to whicn nature 
has defigned the current of the fep, which* havmg 
no vent, niuft caufe a plethory at the root andlsody 

turefcens, femcn in terram efiundlc, qaod per hyetoem iludim 
ivpttnsy at»4 per integrum aiinuin, it fatig iatirrittUc^itt^iCui^ t^ 

- of 
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«f the pUnti and turn, to corruption ; for. the ftp 
muft break all. the capillariesi of which chc;fc are a 
multitude. 

§. ii6^ Tak«i^ a view of my corn aboutthree ofthiflw 
irccks after it had been thiftlcd, I could not find **"«• 
tfant any of the ftems of the thiftles, lyhi^h had been 
cutoflf^ iho6 upwards fince the ^biftling-hook had 
taken, hoki 9f tnem, nor did they any wife tillow out 
or (hoot :up fuckers^ but I found three or four of 
the f(;rpentine leaves to every thiftle (which crept io 
low it wa^ impofllble the hook fhould take hold of 

. them) to have fpread themfelvcs out pretty largely, 
yet nof. io confiderably as might have been expeded^ 
the. fap feeding them plentitully ; nor could I find 
theTQgt&of'tholethlfiles, which had been cut oBF, 
thrive beyond their feiiow& afterwards : it may be 
worth the enquiry whether thofe lower creeping 
leaves would not die much, higher, if one had pa* 
denceto iUy, fo as the hoQk might cut below them i 
bat the beii way of all, both for difpatch and profit, 
I conclude to be> to draw the thiftle before it bp 
grown to that bigneis that they ufually cut them, 
aod whea the ground is reafonaUy moid: ^hen 
they are pretty big they will eafily draw by the 
thumb and two fingers, but faliib fingers of hard 
leather may eafily be had. 

About a month after I h^d thifUed oats and bar- 
ley, I obfervcd the barley -ground to be full of thir- 
ties again, whereof -many ftood fo near to ihe old 
ftems, viZi within fix inches, that I fuppofed they 

r had tillowed from them *, therefore I dug down care- 
fully half a foot in the ground, but could not find 
the roots of the youi>gthiftles incfincd towards the 
old ttem : I tore up the youn^ thiftles with roots of 
nine inches long, broken off ana very taper and flcnder 
at bottom, with fmall fibres belonging to them, aa 
other qmiden- thiftles had : nor is it to be conceived 
.that nature, which is ordered to go the neareft way^ 
■ T 3 fliQuld 
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feoiild from the flcndercft and lowcft part of the old 
root fend forth it's fucker, but trom die xippcr part 
and ftrongeft of the whole root, neareft to the fur- 
face V fo 1 obferv£vl fome fmatl tillows or ilTucs from 
the old ftem, which did not advance to any great 
height -, theyjflged out between earth and air, and, 
as if maintained by the old ilein, they carried a fliri- 
Vclled dwarBih • look with then} : they ifiued out 
itiore freely and longer here than in the white M 
chough tlaiftlcd a fortniglit before this ground ; for 
cither the ftcms here carried no fuckers, or very 
dwindling ones : theretbre there is lefs danger 
of the thilUes growing again by, tillowing in 
thiftling white land early than ftiff clay ; nor did 
the un&r-ieaves of the old (Icms ihoot out to any 
kngth in the white ground in comparifon to what 
they did in the clay : the wet year was the occalion 
of thefc tillows. 

, Auguft 24th (anno 171 1) I dragged a nine-acre 
piece of wheat, fowed on one earth, which was very 
chick, and full of thiitles that had tillowed out from 
old ilcms, which I had cut about a mcHidi or fix 
weeks before, left they (hould run to feedj I was a lit- 
tle apprchenfive, though I knew the thiftle to be but 
an annual plant, whether the allowing thiftks from 
the old roots might not ftrikc frelh roots to diegrcat 
prejudice of my wheat j there were alfo many thiftles 

which were feedlings. November 17th I vifited 

my wheat, and though the forehand of the winter- 
fcafon had been very mild, yet 1 found all the thiftles 
dead and rotten in the roots : it may be the drags 
battering them might haften the effeft, but 1 beheve 
they had been dead fome time before. 

If wheat be not well thiftled, the reapers take up 
the grips fo tenderly, left they (hould prick their 
hands, that by their loorfc handling them many ears 
are left behind, and fuch foul work is made, that the 
wheat left behind njight fow the grouncL 

Though 
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Though barley and oats Ihould both be thiftled, 
yet, if it is impradicable to accoinplifh both, the 
oats Ihouid be left unthifUed rather than the barley, 
not only becaufe the oat-flrraw is generally lefs pro^ 
per for fodder than the barley-ftraw, but alfo 6ecaufe 
oats may lie longer in Iwarth and in cock than the 
barley, and ib the thiftles may have*" a reafonable 
time for drying : it is further al(b to be noted in 
.thiftling fpringK:orn, that, if the thiftles be once 
grown tajl, ftrong, and prickly, as they commonly 
are before the barley be out in ear, and about fire 
weeks before it is cut, then I think, though the bar- 
ley be not (b high, nor thick, as to take harm in 
chiftling by treading, yet the thidling in fuch cafe 
does more harm than good ; (irft, becaufe the thiftles 
being grown fb dicky will not thoroughly wither, 
nor (brink and wafte away, as it were to nothing, by 
hweft, but will be raked up with the corn ; fecond*- 
ly, by hanreft fuch great thiftks will turn black, 
<in4 ipoil the fodder (being raked up -with the 
fwarths) a great deal more than if they had ftood till 
harveft ; for then, being cut green with the corn, 
they will hold a good colour, and drying they will 
eac tolerably well, nor will the cattle refufe them in 
the ftraw. Chalking land is an excellent way to 
deftroy the thiftles. 

It need not be wondered at, that in borders, alleys, 
grafs-plots, gravel-walks, &c. weeds, graffes, and 
trumpery ihouid fo incrcafc as they do, if we obfcrVe 
chat fuch weeds and grades, however low they feem 
to be kept, run to feed when they arc lb fmall as to 
elcape o«r obfervation, and before they feem to be 
worth weeding up. 

I was weeding my barley (anno 1 70 1 ) fo lon^ be- 
fore it was in ear that one could not know it from 
oats 1 the thiftks were then pretty high and ftrong : 
but a farmer in my neighbourhood faid, he never 
T 4 weeded 
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again.- Upon wiiicX Ltslked.wilb^4)(^caiQoit»i: 
and with other hufl)ai)bd|nei>» Mnd.Li«ind^)^AcsL 
plainly, that, notwithfl^od^ w4uft thedhjsntf bad 
faid, it was good huft^ndry toithifilr a&J did} for 
otberwife the chiftle9 woulagrow^^tl ttcac ii(i 
the heart of the com, which it woukL90Crltoi>ver } 
and though the thiftles might anm agiuot yet they, 
would not feed nor be rank, .butitilLhe /ovrr^tqpt. 
and kept under by the corn } whereas by goingnmo 
corn when in ear damage was dQne,.jmd then tha 
thiftles were fo big, that being cut down tfarjL would 
fall on the barky, -and fink it down, fi>lbat k tpight 
ibme of it never rife again, and that nnorc e^mially, 
if they cut down the thiftles in rainy weather i toe 
thereby they would be grofs and heavy, and not qit 
to wither fo foon as otherwife it would dQ» aod jjo^tbd 
corn might be in danger of being ever hdd iiiidfr^ 
but when the corn was as young asmlinc, ditftUng 

^ when wet did it no harm : and, it by thifllingib wij; 

' you were forced to thiftle again, it wab.oo mortthiK 
the beft bufbandmen often dp. 

This day, being June 35th» (anM tfO^)io» 
ceived a fancv for re.ifons before hinted 81* dut a 
better method might be found out for dcBofoymgdi 
thiftles jthan cutting them ; fo I went iqtO.a gtottivK 
with a pair of tongs (which aUb mi^t bein^rovoi} 
and with them I took hold of the lower fteoi of the 
thiftle, and drew it up with all it's roots nine inches 
in length, the ftems of the thiftles being niw inches 
or a foot long, and that with greater ocpedifioa by 
much than the labourer could cuiithftm,:«)ie^ be- 
ing eye-witnefs of it, was fatisfied*. . This ioftoimeot 
may not, it is poflible, do fo wdl in wheaftt^b^caofe 
the ground may be too hard to draW:iiic toot( ^ 
practice muft only be in barley, wbeie the grooa^ 
IS loofe : if the ground be fomewbftt moifta if .vilt 
be the better, k 
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tbedoclB^ md-fcabfui'dy &c. as wtli aac^orir, foi^ 
thfifoby tbe hroad^clover (I know 4c by experience) 
iMf be nade a cky thcibonen . T 

§. 17. AU thisfpring (anno 1708J being wet, J^^''*^ 
and kuids beu»g generally obliged to be fowed wet, ^* 
H wasobfer?^ there was $n infinite quantity of chat* known 
lock in ccjd red clays, both peas and barJey-land *^^^^ 
bv in white or J^bter land the charlock did not ib 
mucH over-nin it : therefore it ieems one fhould . 
avoid ploughing and fowing cold clays wet, if only 
on the account of charlock ; the reafon for this feems 
CO be^ becaofe charlock-feed is very oily and hot in 
ufte^ as has been before noted, and therefore refifts 
putrcfa&ion, and confequently the fibres of the feed 
are not eafily opened, arid loofened, nor penetrated 
bf a gccat deal of moifture ; whereas white and light 
fanfa h toon dry after rain, and fi> the water does 
ttoc concinoe kiti^enoii|^ on it to fet fuch feed on 
gtmiiog: therefore coM wet lands are always more 

w^e& w dMU*lock than white land. In this the 

turnip-feed is of a direft contrary nature to charlock- 
feed^ Which latter to the tafte conveys in a very ap- 
parent manner a much urter, ftronger oil ; for 
fha^^ the lumip-ieed requires a fpeedy (hower of 
^nia to brkig it up, yet much rain, when it is firft 
fawn, iDakeait drunk, and it's parts being loofe and 
onrompaA knbibe the rain fo freely, that if. they 
eofttiDue in it they are converted to mucilage : I 
have often ipwed charlock-feed and tumip-leed in 
Aow«r*potft at die fame time, and watered them, and 
found that whereak turnip-feed will (hew itfelf in 
cfaiseedslys^ charlock would not appear under ten 
4a^ ; tbeieed-leaves and roots of the laft are much 
hotter-and 0iore peppery than the plant of turnip ; 
iSnratfcfe-nDfie who fow turnip-feed need be at a lofs 
^jplda^firft aipl^ranee of the plant, to know whether 

it 
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it be turnip or charlock ; for, if the ieed-leaves ap- 
pear within a week's time, it i^aiW^ot -be charlock ; 
again, if leaf or root taftes hot, it cannbt be turnip, 
which taftes mild ; the advantage of knowing which 
is, that one may lofe no opportunity to low turnip- 
feed again in a very few days, and confequently 1^ 
not the feafon, if it comtes not up, which by ths 
afbrefaid figns one may know j Whereas, if one muft 
Itfam the difference from the leaves they put out 
after the feed-leaves, that muft take up at icaft 
three weeks, and thereby the fealbn of lowing again 
may be loft ; for if we have not (bowers ^r moif- 
t\arc for tlie fowing of turnips, it will be to Iktie 
pwpofe. 

On obfervatfen p^ft on my corn ^f aU lores June 
8th (anno 1 7 1 5) my wheat, which was fown on one 
earth, worked very fine and pretty dry, i. c a iictifc 
drier than we eomnw)id!y defire it to do for whea% 
and which was fown pretty early, ran very much t» 
charlock : I alfo obferved that mj bhic peas which 
were fowed in March, and the ground pleughed fine 
and dry, brought up abundance of charlock ; where- 
as the wheat-grotmtl which ploughed up as heavy, 
and wet, and as cold as we commonly defife it, aiKi 
the grey partridge- peas, whkh were fown from the 
beginning of February to the aoth^ wh^n the ground 
and weather were colder, j>foduced very little or no 
charlock : all this icems to depend ott one and the 
fame reafon In relation to the fowing,. whether at 
Ipring or autumn v viz. the charlock-feed being 
clofe in it's tubes and veffels, and full of oily parts, 
which refift putrefajftion, asaforcfaid, the juices of 
the earth (whilft coW and wet, and the feaibn (6 
aifo) Could not infinuete into the charlock-feed, it 
not being attenuated enough by heat : whereas, wfaen 
the feafon of the atitumn and fpring, and the ground 
was warmer, and turned up very &>f , t^ juices auz- 
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]y penetrated the veilels of the charlock-feed, and fet 
them oh growing ; that aftervrards, when both the 
weather, and the ground grew warmer, the char* 
lock-ieed did grow up, is not to be wondered My 
fince the good difpoTition of the bed feeds are at firft 
committed to is of the greaoeft moment, and the 
earth foon fettles, and hardens, and falls dofe^ and 
becomes ujiBt to make the feeds grow. 

This fpring (anno 1 701 ) I fowcd goar-vetches on 
a dale fallow of a head*land, and fowed another piece 
of goar-vetches the famt year on a fecondftale eaithof 
a month turned up; at the fame time we gave a lecond 
earth for barley; and I had nothing but charlock oa 
the latter, and nothing but thiltles came up in thefiv^ 
mcr 'y from whence I colle&, that harrowing on a ftale 
fpriag^faUow tends to nothing but producing fucfe 
weed; tiat ground is inclined to : therefore 1 had bettsr 
have given another earth uponthefowingof my vec^ 
ches, which would have buried the charlock thajt had 
took root, which the harrows alone coukl not do* \ 

1 winter-fallowed two grounds (anno 1702) whoai 
in very good temper and dry : the latter end of Fe^ 
bruary or beginning of March I ploughed one ^aid 
and (owed it with peas, the ground working dry : 
1 likcwife ploughed the other again, and fowed ic 
to peas and goar-vetches at the fame time ; in both 
the& grounds, and all over them, came up abun- 
dance of charlock, fo that they were perfeft yellow 
with it ; only about two acres of the latter was re* 
ierved (ill the latter end of April, and then had a 
iecond earth, and was fown to more goar-vetches v 
but then rain had fallen and the ground worked 
pretty lumpifli, and therein I had not a ftem of char^* 
lock came up. 

We bad a very fhowery wet fpring all March, id. and of 
April, and May, and the firft week of June, and**^»- 
my lands being in very gjood tUla^ worked esccoed* 

ing 
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iftg Ane at fowing^me for peas^ oats and bariey* 

a} aiib had my wheat-land and vetcheS) and I never 

knew fewer thiftles in all forts of my com, but dxre 

was aBund^ce of charlock, which I kave^ often ob^ 

feryed to be the confequence of land*s walking fiiK 

and dry. Charlock therefore is more die produce 

of poor ground, becaufe that gqitrally works finer 

and drier than that which is flrong ; but thiftles are 

more commonly the produce o^ Artmg land^ be- 

CAuib that genersJIy works cokfor^ wetter^ and 

rougher, which properties bring thiftles^i confe- 

quendy via thofe years, wherein the ground woiks 

wprft, the thiftks cocne up thickeft. Perhaps the 

reafon of this nsay bet becaufe the (eed of the tfaifik 

may have taken root before thefpring^com is-lbwn, 

ami,, when the ground works roughs it may noc be 

torn from many clods of earth, and &> dies not, but 

dbundaace of the roots, having rfaflcnii^ to the 

^arth, ftill live ; whereas, when the pt>und works 

fine, theroptsof the young tender thiftles may be 

«rn awiy from the earth, and fo wither, and die i 

and thatdiis may be the reafon lam aptcr to betieve, 

^ecauie,wben ground works rough,a crop of thiftks 

flooa appears^ and tops the corn, which could not 

be, except the thiftks had had fome rootii^ before 

the ploughing for fowing ; for where the ground 

ploughs fine» as the thiftles are few, the com «)ps 

them, till it leans down it's head before the harvcft, 

and then the thiftles, which were not weeded up, 

may Hiew their heads above the corn.; and m tlus 

fiafe th^ thiftles are generally weak^ as hashing no 

root but what migltt grow from the ^ecxi after the 

cprn was fown s for, as was faidbefote, wherci the 

ground works fine, what tender young thiftles had 

taken roec^ which are the thlftlef&ppofed moft to 

annoy corn, are, by the fine workingx>f the ground, 

.iccnceivod to he tern up Jby the roots; thus the fine 

. ' . L : . . '^ - • tilbgc 
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tlBagoxifthegroand pfeparesabqiil ferthe ftedsef 
^moBdr^ ibU€ te^rsi up pooc and branch thofeweedsi' 
whkhind. before taken root, which generally Ipecdt- 
ingi^ ace^dis^noil: hurtful weeds ; fine tillage of the' 
grobnd*' therefore, in the general, is a quality of 
good hufbandry^.' * 

/ What naj ic the cauie of produdne charlock I 
cannot tell; bat it feems, it muft be either the ibw- 
ing g^ond early, or dry i for that part fown late 
and wet* had oQne:- nor did my barley that year- 
fowed late add alnmftin the daft, produce but very 
Iktkr diarlock : but after fowing the barley in April, 
and Nfny^ there was no rain for a long time, yet die 
barley catne up wdl, but the charlock came^ up v^- 
tliim'^-^ Fron^ hence i cannot but conclude^ that; 
though a dry jfummer, and a dry winter-faUbwin^ 
tends, much to the killing of the weeds^ which arife^ 
from, roots or fibres, as alfo from leeds, fay laying 
open the^groood to the frofts in winter, and ta thtf 
feorcfadng heat: of the fun in fuo^mer; yet that) 
wfaisii iuch eardt comes to be fown either ti$ WiACfk^ 
or finAfimer-com, the finer and drier it works; smA 
die^better for bringing up the corn, the better and 
kifldiier in proportion for die feed of weeds, by tea* 
fon the feeds of weeds are of leis pith than the com, 
coofoquendy more apt to be choaked when the 
groundworks ftifF: but when it works well for 
the com, ittioesfo alfo xo bring up the weeds, 
wiuch arifefrom feeds, or for the bringing up ftlch 
wdeds as arife naturally from the gk-ound, the body 
ofthegvound being more opened to the dm and 
rainlsTificing all it's pores and im^^naringit^ 
for h OBAROt fee ^hy earth beft prepared to bring up 
the feedfcbrot is not alfo beft prepaif ed - to bring up 
cheiTenisrof wccdsf and fuch weeds as are natural to 
fhe giounft. ftfaitfae^feafonable winter and fummer- 
fflBofwing^i^asbkboe hinted, may redfonafoly prevent 
amdxut ofi^fuch weeds as arife from roots or fibres. 

Aiid 
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——And to fuck weeds as arife by roots or filires of 
rqots, the drter and dufticr com is laid into the 
ground, the more muft fuch roots be-ieparaited from 
* the earthy and be expofed to wither by the heat of 
the fun : but, as was iaid before, I think tt hdds 
quite contrary in weeds ariflng from feed, and that 
the good difpoihion and meUownefs of the ground 
-is fitreft to produce weeds either from feed or natu- 
rally ; the garden-mold being fo fine, is for the fame 
rcafon fo fubjcd: to weeds. . I fe quick-iet plants 
and garden^iluff thrive (b exceedingly the more for 
being weeded, that I cannot but belicYe early weed- 
ing the corn will do the fame good to the ground ; 
and this may appear from noellow earth flang up in 
digging a pond or other hole, which earth is gene- 
rally of a mellow, hollow fort, whereon thiftles, 
and other weeds will grow abundantly, whether 
they come up naturally or by feeds fown; diis feems 
to fhew how much fitter the better tempered mold 
is for weeds as well as for feed-^corn : but wben a 
mere and petfedk ftrong clay is flung out in a heap 
in digging fuch a pond or hole as atbrefaid, then, 
a$ I have obferved, fuch mere clay has produced do 
weeds, the earth wanting that hoUownefs and fir 
meUownefs, till by lying two or three years the iq)- 
per cruft is hollowed by the fun, or by die treading 
both of men and catde. 
grarr*"^" §. i8. Mr, Raymond fays, die moft deftrudtivc 
grafs to corn is the knot or couch-grafs, it be* 
ing of that increafing nature, that, if but a piece 
ot a root were left, it would in one feafon fpread 
overapatchof ground as big as a fmall calting- 
net. 
Of great §. 19. Mr. Ray fpeaking of great bindweed, 
bimi^weed ^^^^ ^^ '^ frequent in hedges in watery places, it's 
or with- root is perennial, but it's ftalk annual v I fuppoie 
^»"^' the fmall bindweed is of the fame nature, as to the 
foil it defires, and the perenmal root it carries ; it 

grows 
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grows in my day-land, to the corjo's great preju* 
dice ; therefore land may be prefumed cold th^t runs 
to it^ and muft be treated accordingly ; I am apt 
to believe it propagates idelf by feeding in pallure*- 
ground, for it teems to flower too late, in corn, to 
fetrd before the corn is cut. 

In both barley and wheat, in the deep rich land, 
near Ilfley, in Oxfordihire, I obfcrved, withwind 
with mighty grofsnei^ climbed up moft of the halm 
to the top, no doubt, but to the prejudice of the 
com in many refpe^, which muft be eat up before 
harvcft, 

I have known withwind or bindweed multiplied 
and propagated both in barley and wheat, where 
the land has been ftrong, and therefore more fub- 
jeifl to that weed ; for, when fuch ground has been 
ploughed for ibme crops, to peas, barley, or oats, 
for which corn the land is only ploughed in the 
winter months, or fpr winter-vetches, for which 
end it is not tilled till about September, there is no 
killing thereby the roots or feeds of weeds as by the 
lummer-fallows for wheat, but the weeds, which 
multiply from the ofF-fets or joints of roots^ 
or from feeds, do increafe thereby, in fuch cafe I 
have known clay-land folded for barley (and parti- 
cularly that part of the ground, which waiting for 
the folds going over at laft was lateft fallowed) bring 
up a great increafe of withwind, though the fpring 
and fummer has been very dry, infomuch that every 
blade of barley had a withwind round it ; that, as 
the fold has brought up a crop of barley, it has, 
with it, to every blade of corn brought up it's enemy 
to eat it out, and pull it down before it is ripe, and 
prevent the filling of the grain, whereby the crop of 
barley is greatly hazarded after it is cut alio, by tli^e 
danger it muft run by laying in fvvarth till that weed 
is withered, before it can be carted. — Again, near 

the 
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the end of the ferfr futnmcr, after the firft year of i 
hop-clover-crop, which I fed, that is» about die be* 
ginning of Auguft, I fallowed a sround for wheat, 
and then dunged the fallows, and fowed my wheat 
before Michaelmafs : I had a very good Cfop of 
wheat, but a with wind came up to every l>ladef fo 
that, had it been a wet and cold fiimmer (whereas it 
was a hot and dry one) my wheat had been ^Ued 
down and lodged while green in the ear, and in the 
milk, and then could not have filled in body and 
flour, and fo had been of the nature of blighted com: 
the increafe of this withwind was, without doubc, oc- 
cafioned by the laying down this ground only to one 
• fummer-feed after the hop-clover was fownv when 
the ground had bom three or four crops of fummer- 
corn after it*s wheat crop, whereby, by the winter 
ploughings, as L intimated before, the ofF-iets of the 
roots of weeds, and their feeds were propagated ^ and 
I could not properly by a feafonabk fummer-fiillow 
deftroy thd'c roots or feeds, by giving the ground a 
fummcr-fallow the beginning of June ; for then I had 
loft the fruits of my hop-clover crop by pfoug^iing it 
in at the beginning of the firft fummer, which would 
have contributed much to the kiBing of the with- 
wind ; and by delaying the fallowing three mondis 
longer, viz. to the beginning of Auguft, the fun had 
both fo loft it's ftrength to bum up the roots, and 
malt the feed, and die ground the opportunity of ly- 
ing long to a fallow, that the dung laid on the fal- 
lows gave new life to the roots and feeds, which was 
very apparent by this one experiment : dicre had 
been a great deal of hop-clovct feed (bed that year, 
becaufe I could not feed the hop-clover down low 
enough (I had fo great a burthen on the ground) and 
this (battered feed being on the beginning of Auguft 
fallowed in, laid under the fallows klivc till about 
the icth of September, when I turned up the ground 

again 
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igaii^^/o^^fewiog wheat \ then the bop-cbvcr.fiied 

♦ .^'^ WP^4 "P ^^^y ^^d grew mightiJy by virtue oF 
^^j^^dvr^^and at barveft produced, with my wheat, 
.. ^.jphpji ^r^jp iof clover, that I thought it would bet- 
, ' tefn^y, the reading it a year^ than to proceed on irl 
" tli^!^u^,C<?urre ot hufhandry, viz. to winter-fallow 
, af^gj wheat, .for peas, oats, &c. 

r . 5.* ^\ Every one agrees, the lighter one makes poppy or 
c^/grpiina fubjcd tp rcd-weed> and may -weed, by giv- red-wccd, 
*^^Wg it;Hi.Qre earths, the more of thcdc weeds it will ^^J[|**^' 

bijngi and thole are fomc of the worft weeds in corn, 

for. I have known as good a crop of wheat as one 
^*^6yld dcnfe all the. winter-time, and by thofc twd 
JiYceds £oming up in the fpring and fummer, it has 

beea e^len out fo, that there has not been the feed. 
_ . I iSpd 9^ ^gree^ that in weeding the nK)rgan or 

xpjiy-w;ce4, and the red- weed, they (hould be drawn 
', i4p by the foot rather than cut up with the hook'; 
^ bec^yfe they have a flender tap-root, which draws 

* catily, without loofening the ground, and mores of 
. the corpv* whereas, if they be cut, they will tiltow 
*. 'ai)d .come again ; but the t|;u(lle has too great a root 

^p be.drawn, and when cut comes not again. 

.Seeing poppy requires a winter and fummer for 
growing, to make it*s feeds grow^ in order to fallow 
them lip the fununer after, and deftroy them, it feems , 
.the fummcr-fallowing the year before, or the Oftober 
before^ b much conducing towards a wheaten crop. 
. The poppy is a winter and not a fummer weed, 
the. feed requiring to have root very early in the 
fpring ; therefore I never could obferve it grow in 
barley or oats, unlefs it was barley and oats fowed 
on oi)e«arth, wliich is very early fpwn : the rooted 
feed, pofllbly, in fuch cafe, being not pulled up by 
the harrows, grows, tho' in very iitde quantity. . ' 

It is ufually obferved, that the white land, in our 
hill-country is very fubjeft to poppy, if plolig^ed 

Vol. II, U with 
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With two CNT three earths, »nd made therdby light) 
but clay-hrnds are not fo fubjeft to be reduced : — 
the reajpn of which ieems to be this ; becade the 
{x^py-feed is a mod fmall feed (for Mr. Ray com- 

Eutes many thoufands to lie in a pod) which feed, 
y reafoo of ic*s fmallnefsf is eaiily buried in clay- 
land, and lefs able to Ihooc it's feed-leaves chcough, 
bectufe ic fooner fettles and binds than light land, 
through which it's ieed-leaves eafily pais ; it is very 
likely therefore, the evil of red-weed being h great, 
it may be better to ibw white land on one earth. 

The poppy is much hardier than the wheat, for 
chat blo&med exceeding thick in the ffroun^ where 
the wheat was.almoft all killed, expoied to the cold 
winds of this winter lyoo* 
• It is very plain that oraiihicr fhallower ground 
in the hill* country is very fubjedt to red-weed or 
poppy f ^d the itrong day -ground not £> ^ there- 
fofti wherever in a clayey piece of ground there is a 
finking or fall, or the grete runs ihallawer (as in 
fome pla^s of moft of my clay-fields it does) as al- 
fo in the lighter fields, tbeie I oi^t to give the 
weeders ftrider orders to be cautious and circum- 
^61: topuU the poppy- weed up : — but, as to the 
ftrong (kep clay-^land, even the pQppyt though it 
does appear there thick, need not be much regard- 
ed i for It will there every day dwindle, and the cold 
clay will ftarve it ; whereas, on the contrary, what 
poppy appears in fpring in the light (hallow done- 
oraiihey land, though the root and ftalk ieems poor, 
will ipring forward, and thrive apace all the fuminer 
till it blows and feeds. 

When the farmer fays, red-weed, morgan, &«. 
burns up corn, it is only meant that, when that gets 
ahead, it fucks up the moifture from the com, and 
then indeed it's lamentable effeds are as if the corn 
was icorched up. 

§. 21. Being 
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|. i I. Being with farmer Lake of Faccomb^ we CocUe. 
fell into difcourfe on hulbandry, and I told him I 
was gathering the cockle in the field out of the win- 
ter-vetches, left I (houid bring them into the dung 
of the back-fide t he faid, he faw not how that pro* 
fited much, unlefs I defigned them for feed, and then 
it might be inconvenient, but, if they were for 
horfes meat, if the cockle with the vetches came into 
the dung, it would be heated thereby, and never 
grow again \ tiie fame he faid of charlock : I afked 
him then if he never thought abundance of trumpe-r 
ry was carried into the field with the dung, which 
grew again j he faid it was fo in cafe green new 
dung was carried forth, but in cafe the dung was 
firft flung up in heaps to rot, the feeds in it of weeds 
did not grow : he faid, if his feed-wheat was clean, 
he never obferved he had cockle. 

§. 22. Mr. Ray fays of the corn-marygold, it Com mt- 
has a woody root, and ftrikes deep, therefore muft "Tg®^*** 
eat out the heart of the ground, and muft be a great 
harm to corn ; if it*s feed ploughed-in w^il grow, x 

as the gdrden-marygoid will being dug in, it is 
hard to overcome the increafe of it. 

§• 23. Farmer Biggs told me, that a field of his Colt«.foot. 
was all oveT'-run with colts-foot, and that he lowed 
it to vetches, and that thofe vetches britted or fcat- 
tered, fo th^t he put in his pigs to flatten in it, which 
nufskd about as much as they thought good, 
whereby, as he thinks, they trod and nufsled in many 
of the vetches, for they came up very thick, and he 
prefervcd them, and had a very good fecond crop 1 
which two years crop of vetches killed almoft all the 
colts* foot, fo that there has been but little there fince. 
Colts-foot is feldom known to grow in the com^ 
mon arable fields, for the fheep fare (b harti there, 
that they eat up ail the roots on the fallows, but, un- 
lefs one was Co bring fucb ih^p on our fallows, they 

U a will 
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will riot be eaten, for our fheep will* riot dcllfoy 
them. 

The reafon why laying a ground down long to 
grafs is laid to kill the coits-toot and other perenni- 
al weeds, is, I fuppofe, becaufc the roots of the na- 
tural grafs matting more and more every year, do in 
four or five years time fo fill the ground and fatten 
it, that the colts-foot cannot come through at fpring, 
they may alfj happily fo bind the furface of theeartl\ 
together, as to hinder the root from that communi- 
cation with the air at other times as all plants nn.ay 
require j to haften therefore thedeftruftion of colts- 
foot, I apprehend that plat of the ground, where ii 
abounds, (hould be laid down to rye-grafs, to con- 
tinue fo till it is deftroyed ; though the other part of 
the ground be fowed to clover, and ploughed up 
again, yet the colts -foot (hould continue lay, and be 
dunged well, and mowed, and fowed very chick to 
rye-grafs •, thefe means may efFeftualiy deftrroy the 
colts-foot, as it is manifefl: dunging land does de- 
ftroy clover and French-grafs. 

I this day f July the 3d) ploughed up broad-clo- 
ver, and turned up the roots of colts-foot. I obferv- 
cd between eartii and air many little buds fhot lorth 
of the bigneft ot the Midfummcr buds in fruit- trtcs 
(in all probability to be the enfuing leaves or flowers 
of the next year) from the root ; at five, fix, or fc- 
vcn inches depth I obfcrved here and there a fliooc, 
of a callous body, like the root, one, two, three, or 
foLir inches lorg. Whether the firtt or fecond fort 
oi flioots were to be leaves or flowers of the next 
fpring will be fit to be enquired into at fpring, but 
what is to be obfervcd, is, that in my fallow I tuni- 
cd up the celts-foot roots of a foot long •, therefore 
in a winter-fallow I hid undoubtedly tufucd op tb* 
UmcrooLs, at ieaft oi the lame length, and one would 
ihiak to better e^iCwl, nacuie being to begin agaii 
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all the progrefs (he had been going on till that time ; 
but it is manifeft a fummer-fallow is of much great- 
cr confcqucncc to deftroy the colts-foot, than a win- 
ter : how comes this then to pafs ? the only* reafbn 
I can give is, that the nature of colts-foot is to thrive 
and improve in cold wet ground ; the winter-fallow 
therefore does not deftroy thcfe roots, which are 
ploughed up, but they live ftill by reafon of the 
coldnefs of the gtound at that fcafon, and ftrike frefh 
roots i whereas the colts-foot lies fo dry in the fum- 
mer-fallows, turned up to the fun, as to die, nothing 
being more contrary to their nature than a healthy 

dry foil. This ground being ploughed dry, and 

a,rain following, whereby the ground was mellow- 
ed, I found thefe roots eafy*to be pulled up, at a con- 
fiderable length, with their foboles or bud of the 
next year, above taken notice of -, from which I do 
infer, that itx hiring people to pull up fuch colts-foot 
roots, if a remainder does break off, and is left be- 
hind, which may grow, yet for the next year it can- 
not, becaufe, the Ibboles being loft, it is too late in 
the .year to provide another -, and though it may be 
thought that fiich roots as are turned up in a fum- 
mer-fallow will wither of themfelves, yetjt is to be 
confidered, that fuch foboles as are buried, if the 
fcafon be wet, will Ipring again. » 

Being at Oxford, I vifited Mr. Bobart of the 
phyfick-garden, and I told him of the method I took 
to deftroy the colts -foot ; he faid, if I cut the colts- 
foot often in a fummcr, or whipped it, it would, he 
believed, kill it; I faid I had fo heard of fern-, he 
agreed it to be true, and faid all plants were eafily 
killed by keeping them under ground in that man^ , 
ner. 

§• 24. Common ragwort, Mr. Ray fays, grows Ra^ort. 
in paftures and lay-grounds, and about path ways; 
the root dies ; therefore it propagates by feed, and 
ij to l)e extirpated before it feeds, by cutting it up. 

U 3 Hoar^f 
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Hoary pfrcnnial ragwort, Mr. Ray lays, bas t 

perennial root, and throws out new fobolcs, or buds» 

at autumn : if fo, different methods arc to be taken 

with it to extirpate it. 

Nettle. ^. 25. Mr. Kay tells us, that the common fting* 

ing nettle is of a lafting nature, *- but the Icffcr 

' ftinging nettle is annual. 
I5yerv §. a6. DyerV Weed makes the milk of the cows 
^''*** that feed on it bitter, as it alfo does the butter and 

cheefe made of it. 
Mullen. ^. 27. Kay and other herbalifts fay, thatmuilcn 
grows on clilts and banks, and &y nothing of it's 
growing in warm funny fields, which it docs at 
Cru<-Eafton, particularly in one of my fields, 
where not above thirty roots ot it came up in a fcat- 
tering manner at firft, which feeded, and the winds 
blew it about the ground, and the next year came 
up thoufands ; but I obfe rved tlioie that feeded the 
year before died, and therefore that it is a weed 
eafily deftroyed by cutting off the ftem when it is ia 
flower, and preventing it*s increalc by thoulands. 
Groundfel §. 28. Groundfel and lavine arc good s^ainftthe 
feafnft the^^'*"^^» commonly called the bots in horfes. 
xvorn.s. $. 29. ^ our mcads at Eafton, on our hills, and 
Pilewoit. hedges, and lanes, we have great plenty of pilewort 
growing, which is one argument, that iuch of our 
lands are moid and ilrong where it grows. 
»F"rge. §. 30. 1 find by Mr. Ray, fol- 868 and 869, 
that both the tithymalli or com-fpurges, which 
grow up in corn fields, are but annual, 
fipun-y. $• 31- In the common corn-fields, about Lutter- 
worth, inclinable to a heavy tat fand, I obfcrved 
fpurry to grow wild very plentifully j I gathered of 
it, and ihewed it to Mr. Bobart of Oxford ; wc 
both wondered fo contemptible a plapt fliould be 
lown in the Low Countries, where Mr. WorW^, 
Ivl. 31. fays, they fow it twice a yew 5 once in 
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May, to be in flower in June and July, and the 
iecond time after ryc-harvett is in, to ferve their cat- 
tle in November and December ; he fays, hens wiH 
eat the herb greedily, and it makes them lay eggs 
the fatter. 

§• 32. The knapweed, or matfellon, is chiefly ^^P- 
natural to corn- land, in a gravelly foil, and is of a J„/j^ 
perennial root, as Mr. Ray oblerves : devil's^bit is 
alio perennial in it's root v it is probable blue-botdes 
are the fame, and all of the fcabius fort, feeing they 
emit new foboles every fummer at the root for the 
fruit of the next ycar^, and feem not to feed early 
enough, before the corn is cut, to propagate them- 
selves in corn-lands by feed, in which ground they 
mod abound. 

It ieems plain to me that both knapweed, fcabius, 
and ipatJing*poppy roots are perennial, as alfo mille- 
£byle (which intefts ibme pafhires) by the many 
buds or foboles they emit at their roots at this time 
of yeaf. 

{. 33. It's feed ripens very foon, and as foon Yellow 
Iheds, after which it dies away root and all before ^*^«P^* 
hay-harveft : the ready way to deftroy it is to well- 
dung the meadows. 

4. 34. Eye-bright flourilhes- chiefl^ in upland Eycbright. 
barren pafhire ground. 

§. 35. Mr Ray fays, lady's finger grows fof the Lady's 
mofl: pgrt, in dry, chalky, or gravelly foils, and^^*"* 
in all barren grouhd. 

§. 36. Ydbw lady's bed ftraw, or chceferening. Yellow 
over-runs almoft two of my meads, which have |**y'« 
been mowed and not well fuppoxted with manure ; ' *^' 
but mjr other meads, parted only by a hedge, the 
foil and fituation the fame, being fed for two years 
have very little of it ; it grows chiefly in warm 
places^ and in dry paflures, and on hillocks, and 
U 4. balks. 
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balks. — -Therefore where this grows you may 
conclude your meadows want foil to fatten them. 
Silver- §.37. Mr. Ray fays, the root of wld tanfey is 

wluf tan' g^^ ^^ ^^^> ^"^ fomewhat of the parfnip kind, and 
fey. that hogs are very fond of it. 

common |. 38. On the 23d of Oftober I obfcrvcd a great 
^^^^^"'^•dealofchickweed, the branches of which carried 
many buds in order to bloflbm, many full faiofibms, 
many feed-pods with white feeds almoft ripe, and 
many pods with red feeds full and kindly ripe ; fo 
it fcems it is in the nature of this plant to be always 
feeding, and fo the lefs fence againft it by any fort 
ofhuibandry. 
Crow foot, ^. g^. There are feveral ranunculus's commai 
^uiiw!"" ^" ^^^ meadows, which, when green, blifter the 
flefh ; thefe are not touched by cattle, but left ftand- 
ing in the fields, and yet, as I am told, are fed on 
greedily by all forts of cattle, when only dried into 
hay : Dr. Sloan mentions this to account for the 
caflavis root, which, being ftrong poifon, by be* 
ing baked is wholfome bread, fol. 25. 
lied-rot,or §. 40. Red rpt (or flower-fun-dew) is faid to 
fuiTdcw. take the name of red-rot from it's being fo perni- 
cious to fhefp. 
Ground- §.41. I obferved abundance of ground-ivy trail- 
*^^ ing on the ground, and, in gathering it up, I 

found the trailing joints, being in abundance, had 
ftruck frelh roots, from whence new leaves came 
up, as in ftrawberries. 
Mallows. §. 42. Mr, Bifly of Wiltftiire had abundance of 
mallows that came up in a broad-clover ground, fo 
as to overfhadow the broad-clover •, he was fatisfied 
mallow was in the clover-feed, becaufe his brother 
fowed the fame feed, and had the fame increafc of 
mallows ; BiiTy fays, every bit of the root of a 
mallow will grow. Note, this 23:d of Odoberl 
obfervcd plentiful foboles or ^ring-iflues from the 
pld roots. - ^. 43. Cicu* 
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^, 43. Cicutaria tcnui folio, or fooPs parflcy, Fooi-t 
which grows in rich land, wid in grounds that are P**^*^" 
cultivated, is an annual, and therefore may be de-. 
ftroyed before it has feeded. 

^. 44. In Sheepftiead and Hawthorn, fields in H*«'«* 
Leicefterfliire, I obfcrved fome ridges fo peftcred^^^''"*^'*'- 
with hare's-foot trefoil growing amongft the corn, 
that it ieemed as bad a weed in the corn as any I 
had feen that year 1 bodi grounds feemed to be of a 
clayey fand. 

§. 45. Being at Mr. Raymond's, he aiTured me, ^\ 
that cow-garlick was a great whore in corn, a little ^" *^ ' 
way from his place in the dry fandy grounds j and 
yet it is no whore to them who fow it in the clays 5 
for there it will not grow *, but in his neighbour- 
hood it comes up in the com in great abundance ; 
Stevens of Potaeroy fays, it grows in fome places 
in fuch abundance, that the wheat taftes ftrong of 
it, and is thereby damaged 6d. and i2d. in the 
bufhel. 

§. 46. As rye-grafs and natural grafs cat out the ^^^' 
clovers, fo I obfervc in the third year of rye-grafs 
mois begins to grow on the land, and eat out the 
rye-grafs and natural grafs, and is the gieat impo* 
vcrifhcr of meadows ; it is very probable it's feeds 
jire carried to far diilant grounds, being fo imper- 
ceptible (as Mr. Ray .makes it) to the eyt: it is very 
probable alfo, it, being fo fmall, is buried in arable, 
which may be the reafon it comes not up but in land 
lying to reft, where the feed cannot be covered or 
bound ; it is poflible aifo it comes not up in arable 
with the corn, becaufe (as many feeds do) it may not 
grow under two, three, or four years time; Mr. Ray 
obfervesi they are apt to grow either in too cold lands, 
or too fcorched-up lands : he fays, on houfe tops they 
feldom increafc on the fouth fide of the tiling, as on 
the eafterly exfk)fition, and northerly, which the fun 
goes offfrom by ti(nes,andon which the firft dews of the 

night 
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night fall-, froni whence it may be concluded) land is 
lb much the more or lefs liable to it as it faces thofe 
expofitioM : but feeing k is fo great an enemy to 
meadow, and other graffes, the natore of it ov^hc 
well to be obierved, and it's (eeds planted in pots to 
fee their nature, and thereby one may khow hov? to 

deftroy it : our e)eperience feems to agree widi 

what Mr. Ray fays as to it's inclination to thrive 
in cold land, it being manifeft that, when fu(;h cold 
clay is reftified by alhes or lime, or as he fays, ^aflics 
of which lye has been made, which he advifts to be 
laid on the ground in the month of March, the mofs 
forfakes the ground for fome time. 

It is no fuch great wonder that mofles ihould 
grow on ftones and walls, if we conlider how many 
thoufand times kfs their feeds are than the feeds of 
wofk herbs, vdiereby they have as it a matrix to co- 
ver thcmfclves in, in the crevices of the ftones, where 
uilially duft .gathers, and are as well buried, in pro- 
portion to their bodies, as the feeds of Other plants 
ans^ in earth^mold ; nor art we more to wonder, that 
the moifes fron^ the faid feed ftiould thrive and flou- 
riiii as well as their feeds germinate, if we conGder 
how their bodies drink not only the dews^ but ait fit- 
ted, by the innumerable aoigles their branches aod 
clofe-knit fibres make, to be a long leceptacle of 
water, and at the fame time to break all the rays of 
the lun, and how fit for gathering die-duft to their 
roots, as by experience may be feen. 
Why dun; ^. 47. That dung, alhes, &c. fhould kill m(£i 
X^m^is ^ ^ fuppofe, from this reafon-, becaufe the mofs 
™^^^* having a moft wonderful fmail root, which g^ovs 
only to the ground by adhefion^ is eafily ^ffocated 
with too much goodnefs of the dung> and overcome 

by 

, * Mufcus, qui hoJtps & prata humida obfidet, ita ut grmea 

, ftipprima:, Mardo menrc cinere at)dlettir, fed €0 <juo lixirifflB 

fuerit cor.feAum. Ray, Hifl. Plant* fel. izZt 
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by the ftroi>g peDetrattiig<}ualuy of the aflies, as be* 
ing no ways qualiBed by rain on (he fur&ce of the 
ground. For thefe reaibns the mofl: diminutive' 
j^ants wiU not grow on rich ground, Aich as rue» 
whitlow-grafS) motsf and a great niany more, ht* 
caufe they» being very fmall, and of flow growth, 
are crafily over-charged with a plethory, from whence 
the fibres of the plant, nay even of it's very feeds 
whilft in the ground, muft burfl:. 

WATER and WATERING. 

§. >• T T is but of little purpofe to depend on a of making 

X pond*s holding, becaufe it is dug in a*P^"^' 
ilrofltg day, if there be no great fhade, over it ; for 
the ftiA and froft will quickly open it, and the water 
will run away *, but fuch pond muft be made with 
four iquare flopes, and covered with gravel, or a 
mt>rtar*-earth, four or five inches on the tops, which, 
cattk treading in, will cement with clay, and bind, 
and will not crack with the fun and froft *, but no* 
thing fofFers more by either than mere clay. 

§. 2. I begin to fufpeft (in my hill-country firm. Water 
where I have no ponds but what are pitched, and ^ST^^ 
where I have my backfide-pond and the ftreet-pond, 
which both muft necefiarily be fometimes itained 
with dung) that, of your great cattle €fpecially,it is of 
coniequence to buy thofe that have been bred in the 
hill-countries^ where they have been ufed to wane 
water more than they will with me, and have been 
ufed to drink our pond and cittern water 1 for I find 
cattle that have been ufed to fpring or river water, 
cJ© drink very fparingly of bur water 5 and then I 
am fure they cannot thrive or fat well. 

§. 3 Foul water, as Grew obfcrves, will breed Tw\vrmt 
tte pij) in hen$9 and naftinefs, lice and fcabs in kine ; ^"^^ 

and fee. 
I 
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and all creatures, fwine tbemiHv^es, ^hich love dirt, 
yet thrive bcft when kept clean. 
Watering §. 4. Farmer Ekon, late of Crux-Eafton, extol- 
cattic. icj the convenience of the pond I made in my field 
to a high degree ; he faid, that by means 'of that 
pond 1 need not fear the drieft year, for> if I had 
no grafs and did put a hay-reek in the field, my 
fheep would be all the fummcir mutton, wlien others 
would be carrion. 

Farmer Collins (in the Ifle of Wight) was (peak- 
ing of the great neccffity of having qonvenient water 
for cattle at all times, both for their health and in- 
crcafe of their milk, and how infufficient it was for 
catde to be drove to water but twice a day, whereas 
. the catde would pofTibly drink five times a day : and 
he faid, that hard weather came one winter when he 
had lambs, and was forced to fodder his «wes with 
hay, and the water where they drank was frozen hard 
over ; three or four lambs of a day died away, and 
the ewe$ • had not milk for them » at laSt he be- 
thought him to break the ice of the pond>, which 
when he had done the (heep came tQ the water with 
great eagernefs, and went in above their bellies and 
drank, and no more lambs died 
^**""r S- 5- Worlidge, fo, 248. fpcaking of different 
wTtcHng*^ waters, fays, it is a very great injury tq i^oft tender 
pianu. plants, to be diluted with cold water from the well 
or fpring ; it checks their growth exceedingly, as 
may be feen by a bleeding vine, to the naked roots 
of which if you pour ftore of fpring or cold water^ 
it fuddenly checks the afcending of the fap, by meaos 
whereof the bleeding ceafes, and the wound conibli- 
dates again, before the more hberal afcent of thefap: 
much more then will it check the growth of a weak 
herb or flower. 
Rain and ^. g. Rain- Water feldom fioks abovc a foot decp, 
but water of fiiow two or three. fc;?t deep, as beii^ 

mucH 
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much heavier than rain-water; and as it melts How^ 
ly and by degrees, from the undermoft part of tha 
mafs of (now, fo it foaks with mouc cafe, not, being 
hindered by the wind or fun. -~-~- Therefore (fays 
Monfieur de Quinteney) as I dread muchfnow upoa 
moift ftrong grounds, and order it to be removed 
from about the fruit-trees, fo in dry earth I gather it 
as a magazine of moifture to the fouthem expofi* 
tions. fo. 29. 

§. 7. Worlldge, fo. 148. fays, it is obfervcd to Watering 
be the beft to fow in the dufb, whereby the feeds ^"^'* 
gradually fweU^ from the cold dews of the night and 
from the air, and are made ready to fprout with the 
next rains. So it is not good to water new-fown 
feeds till the long defeft of ihowers invite you to it ^ 
fome ieeds, as r^ulifli, lettuce, gtUtSower-feeds, &:c. 
remain not long in the earth, and therefore may in 
two or three days, for want of rain, be watered ; 
but tulips, auricula, pariley, carrot-ieed, &c. lie 
long in the ground, and require not fo fpeedy an 
irrifgation. 

§. 8 It id better to water a plant fekbm and of watery 
thoroughly, dian often and ttenderly, for fhallow '"« P^*""* 
watering is but a delufion to a plant, and provokes 
it to a root fhallower than it otherwife would, and fo 
makes it more obnoxious, to the extremity of the 
weather. Mortimer, fol. 455-. 

§• 9, The reafon, I conceive, why plants or trees of water- 
once begun to be watered in the heat of the fummer *"^ *'^^' 
muft be continued on, otherwife it is worfe than if 
they had not been watered at all, is not becaufe a tree 
once watered needs it the rather, but becaufe waters 
ing in the heat of fummer makes the ground fubjeft 
to chop the more^when dry, and therefore fuch 
ground muil be kept moift. 

Mr. Bobart, of the phyfick-garden in Oxford, 
fays, that it would be a very good way, in dry fum* 

mcrs. 
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iners» (where water can be had) to water all forts of 
fruit-trees^ for fake of the fruit-buds and bearing 
ihoots, and ikoots of the wood for (he following year, 
which art all formed in the Auguft before i *which 
^ miferably fail by reafon of the drought. 

i have heard it reporttdmore than onoe» bow con* 
ftant and great burdiens of fruit orchards have had, 
where the^wners had power of thrtmng tbc water 
over them ; of this it feems the antients» particularly 
Cato, had a great opinion, when (in book ift. de Re 
ruffica) next to the vineya^, he gave the prefeieiKse 
to hortus irriguus ; it is no wonder if they foon 
found out the benefit of thecommacid of water to 
trees in hot countries % it feems to be expneffid by 
CatQ, as if an orchard was no orchard without it; 
and though our clime ftands not fo abfoiutely in 
need of watering, yet by this hint we may conclude 
how, in fome hot fummers^ and dry grounds, an 
orchard is of litde value without fuch convenience. 
Of water- ^. lo. Want of rain at bloiibmingHime often 
tr««^iii*' ^^^ die bloflbms drop ; by watering th^ trees 
bloom, have bore abundantly when none others did. Mor* 

cimer^ fol. 529. 
ofwatfr- ^ n. This exceeding dry fummer 1 obfervcd 
wfcn^iSe* apples were rather fmalld" than ufual, which Stevens 
fhiitis ofPomeroy, my tenant, perceiving, and that his 
^^^'^ trees were well loaden, he in gpod time b^an water- 
ing his trees often, pouring dov^n leifunely two or 
three buckets full of water to each tree: which 
bounty his trees foon began to be fi^fiUe of; for 
whereas before, his and his netghbotirs leaves of their 
^pie-trees were pale and (hrivelled, his foon reco* 
vered a ftrong deep colour, and he was very fenfibie 
hb apples looked of a livelier fifurer colour, and 
grew larger. 

WORKMEN 
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WORKMEN and WORK. 

§ I. ^T^ A K E care to man the hay-harveftM»nwcii 
X vith enough people, for I find, by**^^*"^*^ 
underftanding farmers, that it helps to the difpatch 
mightily, if it be any thing of a good hay-making 
day, to turn even the grafs fwarths that fame day. 

ThcnotwcU manning a harvcft, has cither of 
theft three cffefts, viz. that corn is over-ripe, or be- 
ing cut down, is not carried in without damage, or 
is cut down too foon, for fear left it fhould all ripen 
together on yoo j the difadvantages of the two nrft 
are very apparent -, and for the difadvantage of the 
latter, your corn Ihall yield two (hillings in the quar- 
ter lefs than if it had been properly ripe : and two 
men extraordinary are many ways needed, both to 
carry on fowing, dung-carting, thatching reeks> or 
odd neccl&ry things. 

f 2. Whereas men*s hands are not ortly wanted ^'"^ 
in harveft-time, but in feed-time alfo, therefore diffbrcnt 
great care ought to be taken by forecafting, to dowork«. 
all works before thofe times, which otherwife muft 
of necelBity be done then -, therefore let no thatching, 
carpentry work, mending of hedges, or other work, 
whereby the labourer may be called off, be delayed 
till then ; which will not only put you in a hurry 
for want of men,, fome of whom may be fuch indif- 
ferent workmen as you would not employ but on 
neccffity, but hereby you are obliged to be often 
caBing off the labourers from the works they (hould 
ftick clofc to, whereby you cannot fo eafily take an 
account of their works. 

Take care bow you bring yourfelf under two di- 
lemmas at the fame time in your husbandry : as for 
example, to be under equal inconveniencies if wood- 
carting is not performed to-morrow, and ploughing 

or 
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or lowing, when you have buc one team to fupplf 
theie double duties : or again, to be obliged to keep 
folding your whole flock, becaufe you cannot odier- 
wife manage the corn you have undertaken, when 
another way you fuflain as great a lofs by the net 
having the liberty of making tlie bed of your lambs 
and old (heep, by fatting them to a good advan- 
tage : if you run yourfelf into fuch inconveniencics 
daily, ic will daily take off a confiderable part of 
your profits : and though you take the beft care to 
free, and make yourfelf eafy from fuch incumbran- 
ces, the nature of hufbandry will unavoidably force 
fuch difEculties too often upon you ; for there are 
critical feafbns offering themfelves for fome things 
to be done, in which one would be glad to have 
three times the number of men and hories, that arc 
requifite in courfe, to carry on the bufinefs of the 
farm. 
Leave §. g. Avoid all manner of winter work as much 

forwmtcr as poffible (cxccpt the dired hufbandry of plough- 
that may ing) all cartings wear out your plough-timber abun- 
be done in dantly, foul and wear out your lanes, unlefs frofty ; 
and fo many lets happen by bad weather, that man 
and horfe often, for a long time, earn not half their 
pay : bring not yourfelf therefore under neceflitics 
of winter work, by picking up ftones for highways^ 
which you muft be neceffitated to remove becaufe ot 
your ploughing up the ground ; by leaving any ways 
undone in fummer, that muft be repaired in winter^ 
one load of ftones in fummer going farther than two 
in winter, and then carting to that end hurts the 
ways as much as mends them : let your hedges, 
where damage may arife, be therefore well in repair 
before winter, that there be no works of neceffity in 
^ood-carting : let all carpenters work, briAlayers 
work, pitching or paving work, be forcfcen in fum- 
mer, that by bad weather and Ihurt days they may 

not 
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not lofe half their time in winter: bad wet weather 
in the winter is not fit for any fort of carting, fuch • 
as wood, dung, chalk, &c. (but to plough white 
land in the hill-country, and in moderate frofts you 
ought to be fallowing) and if you leave fuch work 
undone, depending on the winter, you will be at a 
much greater lofs to finifli it, on account of unfea- 
fonable weather, than you will be at a lofs how tQ 
employ yourfcif in cafethe hardeft fnow and frofts 
come : for then there may be dung and dialk-cart- 
ing, carting ftones in heaps, which may be took up 
by the (hovel : going to the beft markets that arc 
fartheft ^ and no ingenious contriver, be the froft 
never fo long, can be at a lofs to invent work for 
that feafon fully to employ him. 

§. 4. The labourer's lazy time for work, when When 
they want the matter's eye moft over them, is about ^^^^^^'^ 
three weeks or a month befoFe harveft, when work work, 
of all forts grows fcarce, hay-making and faggoting^ 
and dung-carting being over, and moft other works 
outof feafon; Chen they are apt to fpin out their 
time, and linger it on to harveft, that they may not 
want employ. 

§. 5. I advife every farmer to employ a nimble, of jobs* 
aftive, and free-labouring man, in fuch bufinefs aa 
coniifts in jobs and fradions, and employ the dull 
heavy man, if fuch he employs, to fingle works, 
fuch as threftiing, &c. whereof an account can be 
kept ; for a lazy lubbard will lofe half his time in 
the vacancies between one work and another, if you 
employ him in maiiy in the day. 

Of the F A R M-Y A R D, &c. 

§. I . "\ ^ R» Raymond advifed me to fence about of a mud- 

XVJL "^y backfide with a mud-wall •, he faid, w*^*- 
it was not only ornamental, but the cheapeft and 
Vol. 1L X moft 
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mod: ferviceable of any ; he gave but fixpenceper 
lugg or pole of a foot high, and two feet and half 
broad : but indeed, if he naade it nine feet high, he 
gave five fhillings and fix pence for nine lu^ of 
that height : he added, that in keeping my cacde 
warmer by fuch a wall I might fave half my. fodder. 
Of the §. 2. When I fhewed fevcrd underftanding iar- 

ftable. xjjcrs my (tables that were building, and told them 1 
propofed but four hories on a fide, whereas in my 
farmer's ftables they allowed fix horfes to thofe di- 
menfions, and would reafon it to be fufficient, by 
laying the horfes would not lie down all together, 
and it was fufficient for the (landing ; they all repli- 
ed, they hoped I was wifer than to regard them *, 
that too narrow room might be the foiling of a 
horfe, whole value might pay for the enlargemenL 

HOGS. 

Marks ofa §. i. 'Tp H E marks of a good hog among the an- 
gbodhog. J^ tients, according to Varro and Columel- 

la, were a fmall' head, fhort legs».long bodies^ large 
thighs and neck, and the bridles on the laft men- 
tioncd pait thick fet, ereft, and ftrong. In Wilt- 
(hire they look on huge heavy lop-ears in a pig, as a 
very good fign of his making a great hog. 
Spayed . §. 2. I a(kcd Sir Ambrofe Phillipps's (hepherd, 
^dgclt whether the country people made any difiference in 
the price between Ipayed and gelt (hutes, provided, 
in other relpeds, they were equally good ; he &id, 
they would not draw out the gelt (hutes unleis they 
had a better price, though he knew no other differ- 
ence, but that the gelt pigs would be . the mafters 
over the fpayed, and (o tare better, and coniequcnt- 
ly thrive better. 
Signs of an §. 3. A gentleman in my neighbourhood bought 
tmthnving half a dozeu young (hutes tof about nine fhillings 

value) '9 
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Value) ; ^hen they were bought I thought them big 
enough for the money, but did not like their fhapes, 
being not long and ftrait, but their rump bones rif- 
ing a little ; but what was the word fight and 
omen^ thefe hogs, though of little bodies, had long 
hairs and bridles : he kept them three months^ gave 
them four bufliels of vetches^ and very good keep- 
ing; then put them up for porkers, and gave each 
a fack of peas^ and would then be glad to fell them 
for the prime coft, and the price of the peas they had 
eat, fo little did they thrive : the length of their hair 
I take to be an ill fign, when their bodies are not 
proportionable, for it (hews the hogs have had fomd 
check, which notwithftanding hinders not the brif- 
ties from growing, no more than ficknefs does a 
man's hair or nails : and one had better buy hog9 
in a backfide than in market ; for one cannotiee lb 
well what is a proveable hog in a market as one can 
in the backfides when he is among thofe of the famd 
litter, and the moft proveable pig is eheapeili 
though deareft at firft coft. 

§. 4. The breed of pigs I had of farnler Stephens df bogi 
of Pomeroy in Wilts, which were ufed there to whey ^^s^^' 
and grafs, being removed to Crux-Eafton, where'"*' 
their food was corn and walh^ did bring but threes 
four, or five pigs at a faf row, and fo the defcendants 
of them continued to do for three or four years^ 
which I impute to their degdneracy^ for want of the 
fame food they and their parents had been ufed to. 

§. 5. • Varro fays^ we may judge of the fruitful- Frtiitfoi- 
ncfs of a fow from her firift litter 5 for flie generally n«^» ^^ 
brings about the fame number ever afterwards. ^^' 

$. 6. I kept four fow$, but foon grew weary of Keepin^t 
their farrows, for to a boy or other fervant, that is ^®]^|j"^jg. 
to feed them, a great deal of corn is to be eommitted| ^^^ '* 

* Sus ad foetaram quam fit fcscuiKia animadvertiint ferS ex 
]firimo pano, ooodaon maltum in reliquu mutat. Varro. fo. 56. 
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both on account of thefows and weaned pigs, and in 
the favour that mull be ufed to them when they 
come to be (hutes : if fuch fervant either gives them 
not enough, or your com waftingly, or n^ledb 
them fome hours, either thro* idlenefs, or being 
otherways employed ; in either of thefe ways, the 
profit of breeding thefe creatures is loft ; and if we 
make up the account how much corn the fow eats 
us, the weaned pigs, and (hutes, they eat out their 
heads ; efpecially confidering, that in every year you 
keep your fow you lofe twenty (hillings, inafmuch 
as a pig ought to pay fo much, and, when you kill 
your fow, the bacon is nothing near fo good : I in- 
fer from hence, that it is no ways proper for a gen- 
tleman to be a breeder of pigs, or other yopiig crea- 
tures, as poultry, calves, &c. any farther than a con- 
veniency is ^o be regarded, but rather leave them to 
farmers wives, who can tend them thcmfelves punc- 
tually in all refpefts^ nor can I apprehend the pro- 
fit to be any thing to them, notwithftanding their 
ofikl com, which they might (ell : we fay a fow will 
undo a poor man, and we obferve they never keep 
them notwithftanding they may feed them with 
their own hand, and fee nothing be loft. 

I find great inconvcniency by having four fows 
this year, not only on account that the greater pigs 
are the more neglefted, fuch attendance muft be on 
the little pigs, but alfo on account of the harveft 
coming on, againft which time, and in which time, 
a boy's bufinefs (hould be to give the birds difturb- 
ance, and break them off their haunts, and drive 
the drove of pigs early into the field a leafing, at 
which feafon his time is loft (which is too precious 
to fling away) in breakfafting the little ones •, belidcs, 
Ht that time a fpare hand is very ufeful, for an hour 
or two, in the garden, when no weeders can be had. 

§. 7. They 
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§. 7. They count in Wiltlhlre, breeding of pigs pf breed- 
not to make fo quick a return as buying in of Welch '"* ^^' 
pigs, and fatting them oflf with whey as faft as they 
can : a pig bought in will in fix weeks, or two 
months, be very good bacon, or pork, and pay at 
lead eighteen pence or two ihillings per week. In 
Wiltihire they order it fo, that the fows farrow not 
till May, becaufe their dairy comes not in till then ; 
but he that intends to keep no cows, muft order lb 
that his fows farrow fix weeks before harvefl, that at 
harveft the pigs may be able to go into the field. 

A certain dame was commending the breed Ihe 
had of fows and pigs ; I replied, I thought them to 
be the fmalieft fort ; fhe faid, the farmer could not 
abide the great large fort : I alked her what was his 
fancy for that ; Ihe faid, that the pigs, that were far- 
rowed in March, of the greater ibrt, would not make 
porkers in winter, for they would keep on growing 
ftill inftead of growing fat. 

Befides the trouble of breeding pigs, it is well to 
be confidered, whether you can maintain the young 
fhutes as well as the old ones between the leafing of 
the harvefl: and fatting, for, if not, you muft be for- 
ced to threih out barJey the fooner, when moft like- 
ly it is the chcapeft ; nor likely is there more wafte 
corn in the field than the great hogs of a farmer can 
pick up. 

§. 8. Sir Ambrofe Phillipps had hog, ^^ichOfaWr 
they thought to be gelt, and put him up to fatting, J'oJj^ J* 
but he never fatted kindly, and, when they came to his back* 
kill him, they found his ftones in his back; his 
bacon Ihrunk and eat ftrong : the ftiephcrd iays this 
is common to lambs, which when, at cutting-time, 
they find, they fat 'them up ; it is common, he fays, 
alfo to hories. 

§. 9. They give the fows in Leicefterlhire, thatTo mak* 
they may take boar the fooner, a good piece of lea- ^^^^"^ 

X 3 ven ' 
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vcn once in twenty -four hours, for two or three 

times : it is nothing but the green dough made as 

common leaven. 

Of the §. lo. I was going to buy a fow and pigs, and 

fow and ponfuked fcveral perfons about the managing them, 

^'^' who acquainted me of thefe particulars, viz. — Firft, 

That a young fow, as this was but a year old, would 

bring but fmali pigs. Secondly, That being a 

young fow, and having fo many as niite pigs, it 
could not be expefted any of them would be fo pro- 
perly fat for roafters, 4s if (he had brought but four 
or five. — •— Thirdly, That this fow had come too 
early for moft farmers keeping, though, if they had 
keeping for them, it was beft of all, becaufe, if not 
ihinted, they would be young bacon within the year. 

-= Fourthly, That fuch young pigs, and other 

lean pigs, fliould not have their bellies foil given 
them at firft of fweet whey, for by that means they 
pften burft their bellies. — - Upon which I afkcd a 
Wiltlhire dairyrwoman about it, and (he faid, flie 
never knew them break their belljes i but one of 
pur Hampfliire women replied, it Was bbcaufe in 
fheir country they (kimmed the cream off to make 
whey-butter, which took off from the lufcioulhds. 

^ Varro's rule is to fave as many pigs as the low 

has teats : if (he brings fewer, fays he, (he is a bad 

~ breeder, and not profitable to keep, and if (he brings 

more, it is very extraordinary. 

pFfowf If a fow be high in cafe when Ihe farrows, I am 

!tg".^'^'*nnformed, fhe will be apt to eat her pigs. The firft 

• farrow of a fow is accounted the worft. 

Bean-flour §.n. I told a notable dame in Wiltfhire, that I 

fbws w[th ^^^Vght to give my fow and pigs bean- flour, inftead 

pigs. 

^ Parcere tot oportet porcos, qaot mammas habeat, fi ^nui 
pariat, fcudaariam idoneam non cfle ; H phir^ ptriat, efie p»r- 

^mum. Varro» foi. 56. 
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of barley-flour; flic faid bean-flour was beft, and 
would breed moft milk ; but when flic gave them 
bariey-flour, flie ufed to have fomc oats ground 
with it, 

§- 1 2 . Whey is more nourifliing to pigs than ^^^ 
Ikim-milk. ^Z'^' 

§. 13. I had little pigs of about Qx weeks old of liBging. 
newly weaned; my bailiff was of opinion they 
would turn up the meadows and corn- land, and dig 
worfc thatti older pigs (it was then jufl the opening 
of the fliubble) he aflced me why I did not ring them, 
' for by that means the fow would not endure them to 
hang on her ; for the pigs, though weaned, did run 
after the fow and would be lugging her teats ; he 
faid it was a common thing to ring the pigs they 
defigned to wean, in order the fooner to wean them, 
for, being ringed, the fow would be hurt by their 
fucking, and fo forfake them Ibonfen 

The fmith came to ring my little pigs ; I attend- 
ed the operation ; he faid he never fpoiled a pig in 
his life, which put me upon afking the quefliion, 
whether pigs were ever hurt by ringmg ; he replied, 
yes, often ; for, faid he, if you run them through 
the griftle of the fnout, which lies on the bone and 
beneath the fleftiy part, the pigs nofes will often 
fwell and rancle fo as to kill them; therefore great 
care mufl: be taken that the Ving be only run through 
the flefliy ridge of the fnout : again, faid he, if the 
ring be twitted too clofe to the fnout, fo that it binds 
too hard, and cannot run round with eafe to the 
pigs, their fnouts will fwell, in which cafe the rings 
mutt be taken ofi^, and the fnouts anointed to give 
them eafe. 

Ring not a fow with pig, left in the difpute flie , 
caft her pigs, nor endeavour to take an oat- hull out 
of a cow's eye forward in calf, left Ihe warps. 

X4 §. 14- May 
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Of cunmg ^^ J 4. May the 17th, 1700, farmer Elton erf 
an^ ipay ^^^ fpaycd his pigs, whicli were fixteen weeks oldJ 
the fame day, by the fame gelder, fanner Biggs, 
my neighbour, fpayed his, which were fix or fcvcn 
weeks old : they did very well, and fell to their meat 
prefently ; but farmer Elton's pitched, and would 
not come to their meat, nor eat of wafh, when they 
called them to it, till the fifth day, at which time 
they began to feed -, the farmer thought he (hould 
have loft them *, I afked dame Biggs what fiie thought 
could be the meaning that there fhould be that dii- 
fercnce between their pigs j flie faid, poflTibly farmer 
Elton^s might be too ho^fh and rank, and then 
they are apt to pitch ; now I had obferved, before 
they were cut, that they were apt to ride one ano- 
ther : upon this, I enquired of an underftanding 
farmer, when he thought it was beft to cut and fpay 
pigs ; he faid, th^ boar-pigs, the fooncr the better, 
if it was in a fortnight or ten days, as foon as their 
Hones v/ere come down ; there was the lefs danger, 
.and they would pitch the lefs upon it *, nay, if a pig 
was cut in that time, defigned tor roafting, it would 
be never the worfe : as to a fow-pig, faid he, dicy 
cannot be fpayed under five, fix or feven weeks old, 
and then is the time for it ; in two or three days after 
this I came into Wiltfhire, and afked farmer Pain 
.the fame queflions, and he agreed to "ivbac die farmer 
laft mentioned had faid. 

I had little pigs cut and fpayed the 3d of Septem- 
ber ; it was agreed it was not fit to defer it, becaofe 
the weather would foon grow too cold, and, when 
they are cut or fpayed, they muft be kept moving 
and walking for three or four hours, lefl by. laying 
down too foon, they fhould fwelK' 

If pigs be cut (or efpecially if fpayed) they ought 
pot to be fuffcred to creep through hedges, Icfl the 
thre4d which fows up the fpaying holC) be drawn 

out, 
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out, or the place bniifcd -, nor ought they under a 
fortnight's time, in fuch cafe, to be ringed, left they 
ftruggle and hurt themfclves. 

A Ibw-gelder that had cut for me, cut four pigs 
fcr a neighbouring farmer, and the pigs happened 
to be broken-bellied, and they died on the fpot, 
their guts coming out at their cods : I afked whether 
it was ufual for pigs to be burften-bellied ; they faid, 
yes i and that if they were cut young, they do often 
not perceive it, but if they did, they (hould forbear 
to cut fuch pigs, or, when cut, fliould take great 
care to few up the (kin. 

If a boar-pig be cut or gelt, his tuflcs do not grow; 
which feems to (hew a ftrange confent of parts be- 
tween the ilones of a boar and his tufks ; and this 
feems to hold vice versa 9 for this month (Septem- 
ber) I broke the tufks of a large, fierce, and moft 
venercous boar, which before was riding all the gelt 
and fpayed pigs in the backfide, and would all the 
days and nights lie clofe to the fow that was brim- 
ming, having at that time feven fows, and would go 
over walls and pales after them, five feet high, but 
when his tufks were broke, he b^n, from that 
time, to abate his venery, and carried much lefs re- 
gard to them, and grew dull in his courage ; I take 
the more notice of this % becaufe I obferve the anti- 
ents took the like notice of the relation between the 
cock's ftones and his fpurs. 

They told me it was common among the pig-job- 
hers to put oflF a farrowing fow for a fpayed fow, by 
cutting a Qit in her fide, and fowing it up ^ain ; I 
afked what that cheat availed the feller ; they faid, 

« Of making capons (fays Colamella, lib. 4. cap. i. fol. 18^.) 
femimares, capi, qui hoc nomine vocantur^ cum fint caftrati,libi- 
dinis abolendae cau. a, nee tamen id patiuntur amillis genicalibus, 
fed ferro candente calcaribus inaftis, qus cum ignea vi confump- 
ta £wt, fa6U vkcrz, 4uni coafyMkmt, figulari creti linuncur. 

fuch 
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fuch a fow was worth lefs by two ihillings or half 
a crown than a fpayed fow, for there is hazard in 
fpaying. 

A fow will not fat, unlcfs fpayed before put up to 
fatting but will be continually riding the other hogs, 
and hinder them alfo from fatting \ wherefore it is 
common to fpay them a fortnight before. 

It was July the 25th, and the fow-geldcr was with 
me to have fpayed my fows (for it ieems that is a 
good time in order to their fatting before harvcftj ; 
but we thought them rank, that is, defirous of the 
boar, and fo we would not let him undertake it, for 
we look on it to be two to one but in fuch cafe it will 
kill the fows. 

It is generally faid, that it is good to fpay a fow 
two or three days before her litter of pigs are wean- 
ed, becaufe in cafe fhe (hould take harm, the pigs 
will draw off the venom j or, without being fpayed, 
flie may be fatted at Michaelmafs, becaufe being 
young with pig will not hurt her. 
ofturnipi §. 15. I was telling a perfon of great repute in 
tor hogs, hufbandry matters, that I could not make my pigs, 
in the winter, eat turnips, which was a great lofs to 
me, for I could not keep fo good a winter (lock as 
I otherwife fhould ; but he aflured me, he kept, one 
winter, a great many pigs by turnips ; he faid, he 
mixed fomebran with them, and icalded the turnips, 
but, faid he, they will not eat the Icalded turnips 
witiiout bran. 
Of grains.^ §. i6. In managing hogs a gentleman has a good 
advantage above the farmer in this refpeft, inafrouch 
as in March (when the corn is almoft threftied out) 
great ftore of drink may be brewed, with the grains 
of which many pigs may be maintained till the mid- 
die of May, when the broad-clover comes in ; and 
in 06tober another great brewing may be had, to 
fupply a great quantity more ot gr^fis, fo asto 

maintain 
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fnailitain porkers (if pork in Odober and Novem- 
vember iellc ches^) till December and January, when 
it is more likely to fell dear, for pork at the fore- 
hand of the year, viz. September, Oftober, and 
November, is likely to be cheap, inafmiich as the 
gleatiings of the harveft do raife the porkers to a 
great height, at which height they muft be killed, 
becaufe they cannot be maintained at it. 

§. 17. It is a common thing to fow half an acre ^^w- 
of goar-vetches for hogs, where farmers keep a gt«at^*|J^ 
many, and they will eat them greedily, if the goar- hog». 
vetches tuh grofs, and you give them to them when 
gro6, and before they run far in flower. 

§. 1 8, In Wiltfhire they count vetches too hot a Vctchci 
food to give pigs, which is apt to give them the ^^^^ ^* 
meafles ; and therefore they mix corn with them. 
Mr. Ray fpeakmg of the vetch fays,'foL 900. they 
are ufed in England as food for horfes mixed with 
peas and oats-, and adds, as peas are looftning, and 
of great virtue, fo vetches are binding, and have no 
good virtues. 

§• 19. I find broad-clover not only excellent forBroad-c!o* 
keeping pigs to a height in March and April, inj«^|^ 
which months the farmers corn is gone, and the^J,^****^^ 
d»ry not come in, but alfo excellent for heightening 
up porker fhutes, after the gleanings of the harveft 
is oVfcr, all the months of September, Oftober, and 
part of November, at ^ich time pork is at the 
cheapeft, becaufe the harveft has fatted fo many, 
whith pe^le muft fell, becaufe, after the gleanings 
are oVeri they cannot maintain them ; whereas,, by 
the help of this clover, with feme little other helps, 
the porkeT Ihutes may be kept on longer. 

§. ?o. I afked fome farmers of experience, Jff^^wcuT 
pigs would not take the fame damage by broad- young 
clover as COWS; they replied, that the full-grown ?*«»• f 
|>igs woi(ld thrive exceedingly with it, and be good . 

pork. 
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pork, but that it would fcour thfe young pigS, tho* 
of twelve, thirteen, or fourteen weeks old, and 
make them fWell as big as two, but they never 
knew it kill them ; on the whole it was agreed, 
that hogs will grow very fat by broad-clover, yet 
they never care that their young fliutes and pigs 
fhould eat much of it, for it not cxily fwells them 
for the prefent, but makes them pot-bellied. 
Henbane §. 21. Henbane is beneficial and nutritive to 
good for jjQgg (as Dr. Mead obferves, in his Eflays on 
^^* poifons) tho' it kills poultry. 
Warm §- 22. If any perfon in the winter time keeps 

warh in thirty or forty hogs, as I and many hill-country 
winter, farmers do, I do advife, if they have the building 
off heir own hog-houfcs, wherein are their ciftems 
for their hog-wafti (of which 1 have one holding 
about eight hogfheads) to fet up a copper alfo and 
furnace therein, handy to put in the wafli, which 
may heat the wa(h for the hogs in the winter ; I 
find it to be very profitable. 
Niit«bad §. 23. A butcher this day (September the 3d) 
for hogs, wanted to buy fome porkers and bacon hogs of roc; 
my corn-erfli was jutt eaten up by them, fo I told 
him I would gladly have paned with fome of them, 
if I had not hoped they would take to the nuts, 
which were in abundance in my coppices ; he re- 
plied, the nuts would hurt them 1 nuts would make 
their fat foft and gr^afy, fo that it would boil away, 
and nuts, being fo fweet, would make them fo 
fweet- mouthed, that the lean ones would not take 
to their wafli when the nutting feaion was over, nor 
thofe, that are to be fatted, to their peas ; and they 
would lie in the coppices whilft any nuts lafted, 
though there were not a tenth part enough to main- 
tain them, or to keep them from pitching: my 
cook faid, air this was true ; ihe knew it to be fo 
by experience : I aiked her how ihe knew this : fhc 
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Ikid fhe had lived in families that had had the expe* 
perience of it, and had heard many fay to the fame 
efie£t : my woodman and other labourers do agree 
in it ; but they add however, that, if fuch bacon 
be put in the pot boiling a gallop, it will make it 
boil firm. 

§. 24, Farmer Collins of the IQe of Wight af- Hemiock- 
fures me, that if the pigs meet with a piece of hem- rootpoiibiw 
lock-root, in their dicing up and down, be it ne- ^^' 
ver fo little, they will be perfedly mad, and jump 
as high as an ordinary chimney-piece, and it is 
great odds but they die. 

§. 25. Mr. Edwards chid his man for fufFering Not to let 
his pigs to lie at night in the dung of the backfide, j^^ "V" 
and for not accuitoming to chace them to their ni^hu 
itye : I alked him what was the reafon for it \ he 
faid, their lying in the dung was not accounted 
wholfome for them -, fi^v the heat of the dung made 
them fo tender, that they would not endure the 
cold fo well, nor thrive with their meat fo well. «. . 

§. 26. Mr, Edwards, and my neighbouring far- jj^^^*'*^^ 
mer, and I, were difcourfing ifpon hogs; Mr. 
Edwards faid, the farmer kept hogs in too good a 
condition before he put them up to fatting •, the 
farmer replied, there would be the more lean, and 
therefore the bacon the better ; for lean muft be a 
long time making in a hog, and if a lean hog were 
foon fatted up, though you might raife him to 
what degree of fatnefs you plealed, yet fuch fat 
would ihrink and boil away : the farmer faid, the 
great cot(hill*pea is much the belt pea for fat- 
ting hogs, and a quarter of them would go much 
farther than a quarter of the others, the which they 
would not fwallow whole, as they would many of 
the partridge-peas. The underling hog put up 
with the reft, is longeft a fatting, being beat off by 
the reft, fo makes the fatceft bacon ; that baccn 
therefore they generally keep for beans. 

At 
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At Newbury I met farmer White of CatmoFC } 
we talked of fatting pigs ; I faid I believed beans to 
be as good to fat with as peas; he faid, he 
thought fo too, and many perfons about him did 
fat with them ; he thought change was very good, 
which kept them up to their ftomachs, and faid^ 
you muft begin with beans, for after peas he 
thought they would not eat beans, peas being the 
jwceter food ; he and farmer Stockwell did both 
feem to agree (that in reaibn, though they never 
tried it) the flour of beans or peas would fat better 
than the whole grain. 

I find farmer Farthing, and my tenant farmed 
Wey of the Ifle of Wigjbt, without regard to the 
price of peas, be they cheaper or dearer, do fdll 
fat with ground-oats, and barley, and do allow a 
bufhel of barley to a fack of oats ; they fay, iht 
reafon for allowing barley to the oats is to make 
them both grind, for otherwife, I conceive^ the mill 
could not be fet fine enough to grind the oats by 
themfelves : they afllire me, the hogs will fat thus 
much fooner than with peas, but, I fuppofe, if peas 
could be ground, it wou|d alter the cafe, for bogs 
feem very voracious of peas, and to chufe the pea- 
ftubble beyond any other; they fling alfo into the 
trough, when they feed them, if there be many of 
them, a handful of bay-falt, but if that be not to 
be had, other fait, which makes them drink very 
much, and contributes to their quicker fatting. 

In difcourfe with farmer BrifVow, I obferved, that 
the fmal,ler peas were fweeteft, and difcernablc fo to 
ourtafle, and the fmal I grey partridge particularly 
fweetcr than the great paj tridge, and therefore, tho' 
the great partridge was always deareft, yet the lef- 
fer would fat a hog fooner. He faid, his father^ 
who lived near Reading, and the farmers there- 
abouts, gave their hogs the white boiling pea, and 
that they fatted much fooner; I anfwercd, undoubt- 
edly 
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ediy the blue pea (which of all Beld-peas is the 
fweeteft) would for the fame reafon fat hogs fooneft; 
he replied, no \ for he could alTure me, that about 
Reading they had tried them, and had found they 
made the hogs fcour \ therefore it feems they are 
too lufcious and cloying. 

Farmer William Sartain of Wilts came to fee 
me at Eafton, June the 8th, and 1 carried him into 
my corn, and (hewed him feveral forts of peas I 
had fowed, viz. great grey partridge, or Windfor- 
greys, Burbage-popling, and blue peas-, the farmer 
afTured me, that though blue peas, if they boiled 
well, would fell for moft on that account, yet the 
grey-partridge would fat hogs better than the Bur« 
bage-popling, or blue-pea, as he had obferved on 
experience ; and he faid alfo, that though the pop« 
ling and blue pea feemed fweeter, yet the hogs would 
prefer the great partridge to them, as he had often, 
experimented, by laying, all three forts in diflinft 
troughs before them. 

Mr. Smith of Stanton, a very experienced farmer, 
aflures me, that the beft way of fatting hogs is thus i 
viz. to give them, when they are firft put up, rough 
corn, or peas wads, that they may work upon the 
halm, which when they have done for two or three 
days, he then gives them threlhed peas in troughs, 
and alfo a fervice, once or twice a day, of wa(h ^ 
and this he continues to do for two or three days, 
and then he plies them in the ufual way, with peas 
altogether and water ; by this means they are not 
at 6rft glutted and furfeited, but kept to a coming 
fiomach, and are by degrees initiated to a full diet. 

However, it is agreed that hogs fhould be well 

fwilled with wa(h before they are put up for fatting, 
otberwife they will make themfeives fide for two or 
three days. 

I obferved two pigs^ after they had been about 

three 
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three weeks io fatting, to look very la^kjin the flank^ 
notwithftanding this it was agreed they were very- 
fat ^ and that pigs would bluff and fwell much .wich 
their feedmg the firil fix or feven days, and look far- 
ter to the eye than afterwards -, for, when they gather 
fat inwardly in their bellies, the weight of it draws 
down their bellie§, and makes them look thinner 
and lanker. 

?bS^?^ ^ §• ^7- A boar is fit to be killed when kfsfet than 
4 hog ; for all the foft fat between the flefli and the 
horn will be, for the moft part, boiled away, there- 
fore to no purpofe to make it very fat. 

If any gentleman keeps a boar for fatting, I advife 
- him. to be provided with another young boar tobrioL 
the fows, againft the time he put up the old one to 
fatting -, for by experience I find, that, thougli the 
fatting-boar be penned up at fome diftance from 
the backfide, and out of the road of the hogs, and 
hedged out fi'om them, yet the brimming fows wiii 
rig over or under hedges to him, or labour fo long 
at the gates till they (hall open them, and, if they 
once get to the outfide only of his pen, it does the 
boar more harm than a fortnight's meat will do him 
good. 

Of a gelt §.28. Mr. Edwards and others I find do agrecj 

^oS.^^^ * ^fc^^ * g^l^ hog fattens moft in the back, and a fow 
in the belly. ^ 

Not to fend §.29. About Holt in Wiltfhire, the farmers nc- 

icarmT * ^^^ ^ ^^ ^"^^ ^^^^^ forwardeft pigs ipto the corn- 
fields, for they, that were near half fat with whey,. 
would never go a leafing to any purpofe, but would 
cither come home again, or lie down under the 
hedges, fo that they would come home worfe than 
they went out J therefore they ufually buy lean pigs 
againft fuch time. 
Clean §. 30. Ot hogs, fays the Maifon ruftique, .'fneih 

hors'in'fat.^^^^ oftcn giv<n them doth fat them .as much 

ting. ' M 
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n dietr meat, and you miift take care theh* troughs 
be always clean, fol. 147. Special care muft be taken 
that their meat be not cold, nor too thin, left it caufe 
them the flux in their bellies. ^ Columella has the 
like obfervation in regard to keeping them clean. 

§. 31. In an acorn year the hogs will not thrive ^^ ««>«•• 
proportionably on the'maft, at the firft part of the 
ieafon, as they will after wet has fallen, to make the 
acorns * chiflum, for then they are far more nourilh- •Orow. 

ing. They are apt to fcour hogs, when eat new 

from the tree, and are not then {o good, as when they 
hzve laid in heaps to fweat. 

§. 32. A fign to know if a hog be fick, is, when^jpj*^* 
he hangeth his ears very much, and for your better ^' 
certainty thereof, pull from him, againft the hair, 
a handful of briftles off his back, if they be clean 
and white at the root, he is found and healthful, but 
if they be bloody or otherwife fpottcd, he is fick. 
Maifon ruilique, fol. 149. * 

i* 33- The figns of ameafledhog areblackilhoftbe 
pullules under his tongue, and if he cannot carry ®**^'^ 
himfelf upright on his hinder legs, and if his briftles 
are bloody at the roots. Maifon ruftique.— *" Alfo 
Florentinus in Geopontcis. — ^ Didymus tells us that 
Democritus prefcribed for this diftemper in hogs, 
bruiied aiphodel roots to be given to them mixed in 
their food, and fays it will cure them in lefs thafi 
fevcn days, 

§. 34.^ If a pig is hot in his body, which is to be ofiht ft. 
'known from the drinefs of his dung 5 two fpoonfuls^** 

of 

* Qoamvis prxdidttm animal in pabnlationem fpordtie ver- 
ientutf mandsffimum tamen cubiie defiderat. Columella, lib. 7« 
fol. i8i. 

* Qui ipfos emunt ex pilU de juba evulfis fanitatis if forum no- 
tas famunt ; (1 enim fuerint cnientati» morbnm iadicere aiunt, 
puros contrarium. Florentinus in Geop. fol. 468. 

^ In qnem cafum Demoaicus phyficus afphodeli radicis mo- -. 
dice mfae minas (res cibo fingulorum faum admifi^cre jubet» 8c 
Vol. II. Y ante 
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of failadotl in a pint of warm milk, fuch as cornea 
from the cow, will cleanfe him, and bring h'mi to 
his ftomach again. ^ Didymiis pidcribes btoeding 
in the tail. 
Of the S' 35* Mr. and Mrs. Edwards fay, the munnin 

aiiijrrain. \ji pjgs (£of as much as they can obferve, and as their 
do^or for .drenching tells them) proceeds fiom dieir 
being in too great proof, and cafe; many hold that 
mufty com will give them the murrain ; as ibcnk as 
they obierve it in one, they drench all the reft. 

It was the 25th of Auguft I had a hog died of 
the murrain, and many hogs did die about the ooun- 
tvy i I had fome powders to give them in their wafli 
of grains, which I could not get them to eat of, it 
being ftubble-time ; my bailiff faid, he could not 
ever, in the like cafe, get the^m to eat of grains, but 
the way was to give them it in Ikim-milk, and 
then they would eat it. 

This (1765) was a wonderful dry fumnxr, in 
which for three weeks we fetched water for our cat- 
tle i about the latter end of Odober I had a ibw 
with pigs fell ill, and in a day or two after a faodng 
hog fell ill and died ; we fent to the h(^ dodtor to 
drench all the hogs, who faid, Mr. Whiftlcr had 
loft fix, and that they died in many places, and the 
caufe of the murrain waa the mighty dry fummer, 
whereby the hogs -had not water in plenty to drink, 
nor mire to roll themfelves in : therefore. after iiicb 
dry fummers drench hogs by way of precaution. 
Ofdiele- §, 36. Mf. Boyle, in his Advantages of crxperi- 
P'®^* mental philofophy, recommends antimony to cure 
the leprofy in fwine, it being a great fweefitner of 
the blood, aqd fays alio, it is very good to cure the 
worms in horfes. 

ante feptimum diem integram ranitatem inde recaperataros tefa- 
tor. Diaymus. fol. 470. 

'Si fcbricitent, fanguis e cauda emittendus, Cidyxrus, ib. 

§• 37- A 
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§. 37. A noted pig-doftor in HampAlre ad^ of Weed* 
vifes me, if ever I bleed a pig in the tail, to cut off ^il"' 
his tail above the hocks, and rub it firft, it will 
bleed the better : pigs by having too little of theil!' 
tail cut off, efpeciaily in the fummer, when troubled 
with flies, will be knocking it about their hocks^ 
and keep it bleeding fo a» to bleed to death. Note, 
he fays, the long-legged hoaSj as' it were double- 
jointed at the knee, are of a breed fubjeA to the 
itaggers. 

§. 38. We had a ycmng pig of three quarters old^X**^ 
wekiUediJt for bacon; the farmer faid^ tbou^Is^tabk 
gave fix (hillings po- fcore, the pig eat him as miichn^bacoiw 
peas as he was worth, for, faui he, a young pig, 
though he makes the beft bacon, yet fats not lb fail 
33 a pig of full growth, for his food runs into 
growth. 

§. 39. I bou^t a hog, and when it*was (willed, of swa- 
the &rmer conuncnded very much the fwilling of^*^*^°^* 
it, becaufe it was in no place burnt ; whereupon { 
aiked him if it was u&ial to have them burnt ; he 
&id, where the hog was dirty there would be dan- 
ger of it's burning, which in that place (polled the 
bacon* 

The chief or only damage of burning a hog in 
fwilling is, that the bacon will be apt to rufl: there. 

Caremnft be taken, after hogs are fwilled, that 
they be not bruiied. 

^. 40. Remember to provide a (lock of filt ih of fait and 
the moft dry (eaibn of the fummer, becaufe it will ^**"^* 
come dry to you, and is at fuch times a^ways cheap- 
eft; for the (alternes at fuch times, being able to 
make a greater quantity of fait dian they havt 
ftowage for, fell it the cheaper. 



§-4»-A 
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Of drying. §. 41. A tot foc in a chimney, which licats the 
^^^' bacoDt and then letting that chiainey be withouc 

fire again, makes the coat of fuch bacooi flacky and 

brings'a ruft into it. 
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Number of §. i. ^ O LU M E L L A, fpeaking ^ cocks, 
c^ ^ * V^ %s, one cock is fufBcicnt to five hens. 

Hemp-fMd §. 2. Mr. Ray fays, hemp-ieed is looked on to 
makaheosg^ij^ll^slay, even in winter, but ta incline dicm 
*^* to fo much fat as to prevent their kindly layii^ 
after •, it is pernicious to be givea to finging birds 
alone, without other feeds; it eiiter- kills them 
with fat, or makes them dull in fitigtng;— ^ The 
antients were of opinion that the leaves of cytifus 
made hens lay. P^s to the age, when hens ^ixt 'in 
greateft perfedi(Hi for laying eggs, they pcfefttd 
thofe of two years old, 
ofegga §• 3. In purfuance of what I have rentitaked l^e^ 
fore in regard to the pun&um fallens ki feeds, viz. 
that it is anfwerable to the ianguinca gutfea %i an 
cg^» ^d like that is a vital principle, which has 
a&ion antecedent to bare rules of matter, and is 
owing purely to the wiU of God, fuitable to 
Mofes in Genefis, I do conceive farther, that the 
pun&um fallens in afeed^ as alfb theianguioea 
gutta in an egg> have each alike their fylhole and 
diaflole, that is, an opening and ihutting in a 
fpringy manner, and that, if the egg is heated, or 
under incubation, the yelk being immediately at* 
tenuated by beat, does infinuate fome of i^^ paitif 

* Cytifi folia viridia ipfas fbeaincliflfinas fadaut* Apcd artate 
ad parienda ova fant anniculae, maxime vexo biciUlcii aunut 
his valent feniores. Florent. in Geop. fol. 3/9. 

into 
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into the Opening of the heart or ianguinear gutta of 
the egg, which in it's reciprocal (hutting mdtioii 
iqueezes the juices into the palTages and lirft lines 
already formed, although wonderfully fhort and 
fine, which are the main branches of the bird ^ thus 
they are lengthened and thickened by each opening 
and fhutting, till the whole yelk is abforbed ; thus 
the flour alio in the feed is attenuated by moillure 
and heat, till at length it is quite fwallowed by the 
pun&um (aliens, which like an engine cafts it into 
the veflels <^ the plant : thefe are the food both of 
plant and animal. 

Columella lays it down as a rule, that eggs ought 
to be fet at ten days old, whereas in England they 
may be fet well at thirty ; the region is, becaufe the 
heat of the air in Italy is ftrong enough to adt fo on 
the iangiaiQ^ eucta as to lengthen the fibres fo far, 
and to make mch progrefs towards the growth of a 
chicken^ that the circulation to the extremity of 
theic fibre; cannot be maintained, and confequently 
not the i)ouri&ment of the chicken without a greater 
heat» for want of which there is a failure, if not 
committed to incubation *, but the air of our clime 
works fo (lowly, that it fcarce forwards it, 

I afkcd, a notable dame whether it was true, that 
if a hen was kept too fat (he -^ould lay an egg 
without a (hell, and a lefTer egg s (he faid it was 
true : I aiked whether, (lae had a hen fometimes 
crow^trodden ^ (be faid, her people would fay fo 
fometimes, and (iich hen's feathers would (lare ; it 
fell €omnK>n^ on a hen that was black; but Mrs. 
Edwards affirmed, (he had known it befall other 
hens too ; they (aid it was incurable. I the rather 
mention this, beca«ife Mr* Markham affirms it in his 
book of hufbandiy, in his chapter of Poultry. 
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^ Egg€ that are new laid may be knawn by their 
rou§^nef> and whiteneis, and if you hold them up to 
the lun^ you will find a tranfparency in them, which 
16 not in eggis that have been fat on two .or- three 
days* It they are fat on^ Florentinus caudon&us not 
to fhake them tor fear of deflxoying their vital prb- 
ciple. Yarro fays the fame» and adds, that addled 
^Igs will fwim in water, and good ones will not. 
offetting §• 4- ^ Theantients, in many parts ofhufban- 
itfM. (]ry^ had a very great opinion of the influence of the 
ilK>Qn, and accordingly infettinghens. Columella di- 
re£b it Ihould be done from the tenth to the fifteenth 
day of the moon's increafe \ which is not only of 

. ^ I>ignorcantur ova, an qaod in ipfis eft fopcandam liabeaot, 
fi poft quartum diem incubationis ad foils radmin contempkris ; 
fi enim quid f.bratoxn tranfiens apparuenf, 8c (tibcrQentuin £t, 
quod ineftfcBCohdum erit ; fi vero pdlucidiun trit, ces fienie 
. qiciatvr. Sed experimenti fiimendi gratia, ova ixm foat concn- 
tienda, ne quod la ipfis vitale eft corrumpatur. FJoren. in Geo- 
pon« fbl. 379, 380, &c.«.....^Ova plena fint atqde otilia necoe 
animadvert! aiunt pofTe, fi demHcris in aquam> qnod ittAot natat, 
plenum defidit. 

Ovafi incobaDtur* ii habent in (t femen puHi ; euiator qoa- 
tridoo poAquam incubari cceperint^ intelligere poteft ; fi contra 
lumen tenuit & purum uniufmodi eile animadverdt, putant cjici* 
endi^m, & aliudfubjiciendum. Varro, lib. 3. fbl. 72. 

As our author has given no diredions for prrfemag cjggs« the 
following (hort note may perhaps not b$ iinpeitinenc £one 
dip them in hot fat, which, if care be uken that they vt not 
overheated by it, may be a good way ; but as ea(y and cleanly 
a method as any, and 1 believe the fafeft, is, to beat np the 
whites of eggs to an oil, and then to fmear over the eggs yon is- 
tend to prcferve with a camel's bair bmfli di{qped in tbis liquor. 
Take care that they are entirely covered with this vamiifa, and I 
am credibly informed it will keep them frefh above a twelvemontL 

* Semper autem, com fnpponuntur ova, confiderati debet si 
Ibna crefcente i decima ufque ad qnintam dddmam id fiat s mm 
Ik ipCa fuppofitio per hos fere dies eft comraodi£iina« ic fie Mim- 
siftrandum eft, at rurfas cum eatcluduntor puHi, luna crefcat, die- 
bus quibus animantur ova, Sc in fpcciem voluciam confiimait' 
^ur. Columella, lib. 8. fol. 188. 

adrancage, 
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advantage^ fays he, to thcincreafeof the chickens 
in the eggs, but by this means it will fo fall out, that 
the chickens will be hatched alfo when the moon is 
increafing, which will be a great benefit to them. 

When a hen is ready to fit it may be found by the 
feathering her nefl:, for fhe then begins to pull oflF 
the feathers from her breaft, and to make her bed ; 
and before fhe is ready to fit, if you would have her 
fit in the place you defire, it is good to confine her 
to that place before (he has laid all her eg^, that by 
laying an egg or two there, Ihe may be reconciled to 
it ; for, if her laying be out, and fhe has chofen an- 
other place, it will be hard to get her to fit to what 
place you defire ; and it is better to let her fit in the 
worft of places fhe fhall choofe, than to remove her 
from the place fhe has once chofen. Columella di- 
Tt6ks to increafe the number of eggs you put under 
hens as the we^er grows warmer. foL 107. 

1 find Pliny, Varro, &c. order, that the number 
of eggs you fet under hens fhould be odd, without 
aJSigning the reafon for ii: ; but Markhaiii, fol. 1 12. 
fays, the eggs will lie the rounder, clofer, andin even- 
er proportion together. 

§ 5. Many of our turkey-eggs and goofe-eggsoffettiBs 
proved addled this year (1706) ib that we had veryS^f^*'*"^ 
iUrluck in hatching our feathered fowl ; a maid, sce |f 1*3. 
who came juft ahrer our ilWuck, faid the reafon 
muft be, becauie we flill took away the eggs from 
the hens as foon as they layed them, whereas, if their 
eggs had been lett, their defire of fitting had increaf- 
coTand they would have fat fooner ; therefore her 
miftrefs didjet the eggs alone: note, it will be 
good therefore to pen up the hens foon after their 
Jayine is over, and make their nefts and put eggs 
into them. 

§. 6. Chickens do better, and thrive much the of breed, 
fafter for running about with the hen, not being ^'^*^**»*^^- 
Y 4 cddpcd 
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cooped up I for the 4ken having hev lib«A]r»ibrMcV- 
e^u^emoiettt 4>ugs-and:worimy tf^iie^ 4grced»le 
food (bai> W€ can give them ; but chef heiii hsviAg 
been cooped up, is very wild when 'fee. frec^ 9ad 
raoibles at a ftrange rate, to the lofsof her chtcbens^ 
nor.msJces (he, when iet free, a tender footber.: • *• 
SckS §• 7- '^ *^« princcfk's poulterer aflbred mc» that 
winter. rearii% early chicken$ by a kitcben4ire, as poor pec* 
pie did, was by no means a good way, for it was mc 
a natural warmth to ihem, and their flefh would 
not eat well *, that ftraw and the warmth of the 
hen, but efpecially. good meat in their belUes, was 
the beil means to fupport them in cold weadier : 
for outward warmth fignifies nothing, if there be 
not a good vital fubftance } and, faid he, in feedstig 
little mrkeys and chickens, you will find by ea(^xa>- 
ence they will feed better and thrive fafter by podc* 
ing off of your finger than from the ground ; bor-- 
ley-meal is the heartieft and beft food for theln,,Md' 
cheefe-curd a very hard food, that noudfil^ net «or 
heartens, and therefore it is a g^reat.aiiftalut.'ia 
houfewives who give it. , r * h- 

Jot^i^^^d §. 8. Farmers agree, that at the time<3(Ftliit0i^ 
&r chick- .i^g their vetches,it is comn^m to have the<iucben% 
»'•' almod as big as the old ones, die, being not able to 
digeft the vetches, which fwell in their CF^ps % juid 
evea the biggeft poultry will be fick with it. 
kttSh*' ' §• 9* A pullet with egg is accounted very gpod 
egg. meat, but then I conceive it is about the. bq^ofiiog 
of February^ when t|iey are but young with ^;g : 
for on their firft being with young idl creaxuKs 
thrive, but the eitibryo growing big it preys oa the 
mot]ber, and draws the moifture acd nourilhmeiit 
from her, which is the cafe of the pulfets at this 
•time of the ye^r, viz. the b^inning of March. 
OFgeefc. ^ TO- Mr. Cowflade of Woodhay teBs me, not- 
withftanding the objection to geefe on their tainting 

die 



the gra&« th^ are a great gdod to^ftfe, liplftit' 
la^ ore fobjek to murrain ; he fays tht dSmmon ^ 
of £fffburA' ts tile fame fort of land as that of Wdod- 
hay^ but In the court-leet at Emburn, fiich afe 
pmfented as put geefe in the common :' yet the 
Wood-hay people take the liberty, and it is oblervcd, ' 
where one beait dies of the murrain at Woodhay, 
ten die of it at Emburn. Salmon's difpenfktory 
fays, goofe-dung is excellent againft the green-fick* 
nds, fcurvy, jaundice, dropfy, and gout. 

Plioyfaysof thegoofe, they tread in the water; 
and Worlidge fays, it is obferved of geeie, that ii^' 
cafe the watiers are frozen up (as in fbme hard win-^ 
cers they are) about their treading-time, then the ' 
moft part of their eggs will prove addled ; the rea- - 
fon is &id to be, becaufe the goofe proves more fruit- 
ful when (he is trod by the gander in the water than . 
if upon the land. fol. 175. Quasre how it fares with 
th0kj who4ceep geefe where no water is, or wher6 
tlie ponds j^Ove dry iti treading-time. 

'Young geefe i*ill nevei* fat well when they are 
breeding their young feathers, for their feathers take 
off" ftom their nourifhment. 

^.11. Of geefe. Columella fays, you fbould allow Tbree 
a gander to three geefe 5 for they are too heavy to ^J^ * 
ferve more '. . ** ' 

§. 1 2. The older the geefe, the (boner they lay, ow geefe. 
for which reafon an old goofe is more profitable in ^^**^ 
bnAgfi^ earlier goflings, which yield the more mo- 
ney. Some (ay, if the goofe be two years old it is 
as weH as if more, but ducks will breed !as well at 
one year old. 

§. ijf. Geefe love not to fit but upon their own of fctdnj 
eggs, at leaft the better part muft be their own j if |*«^*- ^ce 

* Singulii^inaribus ternas taminu dcftina ; nam propter gra- 
vicatem plnres Iiiire son poflum. Celnio. fol. 193. ti Palla«> . 
dios; /bl. 59. 

yoti 
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you take them from them at firft» as they lay them, 
they wiU lay even to an hundred, till fuch time as 
their fundaments (land gaping open» not being able 
to (hut them, by their own laying. Mailbn ru(H- 
que, fol, 107* 
Of peij- §. 14. I a(ked a notable dame why (he penned up 
aii!?drcks ^^^ ducks and geefc, and the ducklings and goflings 
at night, .at night *, (lie faid it was,, in the firft place, becaufe 
thefe laft were young, and for fear the bogs (hould 
meet with them, and eat them^: Ia(kedher why there 
was not the fame danger by day ; (he faid, there 
was fome danger, but not fo much, the old one keeps 
them then, for the moft part, in the water, and 
when they are penned up they are more fecure from 
the dote : faid (he, we pen up the geefe and goflings 
much, by day, when young, becaufe the goo(e is not 
fo careful as the duck of her young ones, but will 
keep with the gander and flock, and run vp and 
down with them, infomuch that the young ones, in 
following them, will frequently fall down dead on the 
%ot : but the duck wili^keep with the young ones, 
without regard of the other ducks. I aflced another 
dame of thefe things next day, and ftie agreed to it, 
and added, that, . it pigs once took to eat up duck- 
lings and goflings, they would never give over till 
they had eat up old ducks, and gee(e, and gan- 
der 5 the fows particularly, if kept hungry, were very 
fubjeft toit.' 
Duck*. ^^ i^. Ducks, I am informed, generally lay in 
the night, wherefore a careful dame drives them then 
into a lower coop, and feels every one ot them, in 
the morning during their laying time, to (ee whether 
they have laid that night, or whether they are hill 
of egg ready to lay, if lo, (he keeps thofe in ; if (he 
takes not this method, they lay about in (b many 
holes, that (he is apt to lofe their eggs. 
. I was faying to a certain dame,^ that I thought 

there 
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there was litde profit in duc|^s and gcefe, for federal 
reafons, that there was little they could feed on, but 
what the hogs did and could find out ; Ihe replied, 
that ducks, whilft pigs feed on corn, would follow 
the pigs, and live very well on their dung ; I aflced 
whether it was lb with gecfc ; fhe faid, (he had not 
obferved them to do it. 

§• i€. This day (April the 24th) my fervant was of dwells 
wondering to a dame in my neighbourhood that my fetting. 
ducks were not for fitting, notwithftanding they had 
layed out their laying of eggs ; the dame replied, 
that was no wonder, for fhe did not expeft her own 
ducks fliould fit under a month yet ; for, faid (he, 
ducks have two layings of eggs, ^nd do not fit to 
hatch till the laft, which is about the middle of May 5 
if you will, faid (he, haVe early broodlings of ducks, 
you mull fet the firft layings under hens. Neither 
the Rci rufticas fcriptores, nor Worlidge fpeak of 
this. - — Note, (April the 12th, 1707) this day I 
have two ducks that have been fitting this forthi^t, 
but this is not very common. 

§. 17. Columella advifes to put aftermafs hayoffetting 
under fatting -poultry in their coops, for if they have ^^^* 
a hard bed mey will not eafily grow fat ; and to kbep 
them in a warm, clofe, and dark place, that they ipay 
move as little as poffible, for cold and motion are a 
great hindrance to their fatting. 

§. 18. In cramming turkeys and chickens, faid^*"** 
the princefs'f poulterer, be fure you give them time™*"^' 
10 fwallow before you give them more •, for, if you 
cram it down too raft, diey will not thrive with tneir 
meat : he faid further, that the prime feafon for a 
|)ullet is before ihe has laid, or a week after, for 
after that time the ftraining herfelf has fo weak- 
ened her, that fhe pines, and her flcfh eats not 
welL 

$. ig. In poultry, if you keep long in the fame Poultry de- 

ftrain^ g«n«tc. 
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ftrairr, the young 6nes will degenerate, and o&ai^ 
times die before they come to maturity j it is the . 
fame ^ith'pigs and caJyes. 

PIGEONS. 

> 
Of the pi- ^^ ,^ w j^j pigeon-houfes, many buUd a lower 
foufe". jL window in the wall under the eaves, to 

open and fhut at diftrretion, to let the young pigeons 
of every latter breed (which are weakeft) out the 
fbon^er, they being not ftrong enough to rife up* 
right through the well of the houfe. 

Some fey, there ought to be double the number 
of boles at leaft, as you have hen-pigeons, befides 
what are to be allotted for the cock ; becaufe' the 
hen-pigeon, whilft (he has young ones in one hole, 
will be building and fitting in another. 

It i^ a^great doubt whether it is beneficial to a pi- 
g^on-houfe, to keep the holes clean from the dmig 
and trumpery. * - 

Varro * calls the pigeon a very cleanly bird, and 
advifes to fweep the dove-houfe, and clean out the 
filth frequently all the year round ; for the neater it 
is kept the livelier the bird, adds Columella > die 
whole place, fays he, and even the holes, ought to 
be ^ite>wafhed, the pigeon being particularly fond 
of tjiat' colour. — 1 he Roman epicures had a cuftom 
of l^reaking the legs ol the young pigeons, that, hot 
being able to move, they might fat the better. 

« Vafro (lib.|3. dere niflica, fdl 70.) fays, permnndae font enjin 
Jiae voincres. itaque pailorem columbaria quotquot nieii£btts oe- 
bro oportet everrere. CoUunelia ait (lib. 8 f«l. 190 ) tottts an- 
tern locus, & ipfae columbarom cellc poliri debeat albo oOotio, 

?uandoqnidem eb colore prascipue dele£tatar hoc genus aTiiuD. 
ttlU frA&is cmiibus citios pinguecunt, nam &a£la cmra hod 
plus qaam bidui, aot ad fammiim tridtti dolorem. jdfoont^ &/p^9i. 
tollunt evagandi. ib. ". . , ., 

Nam ofiaAtd^ cultLor, t^co Jaedor avis coniplatur. . CqIeu* 
meila, foi. 190. 

Didymus 
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^ Dulyoius direds us to hang up ^rigs of rue.tf.r 
the i^trance, and in many places of the doye*houiib|t 
which) he'faysi is good to drive ^way vermin. ^The . 
old authors agree in the fame thing iti regard to 
hen-houfes. - 

$• 2. It has been a queftion with many, if dove- of pigeons 
hoyfe pigeons paor or not, and keep true to thdr^^^s- 
plighted love, which it feems to me they mufl: do, 
bec^uie we often find in their hole a pair of eggs arid 
a pair of hatched pigeons near fledged, which eggs 
are foon after hatched alio, which could not well be, 
unlels the cock fed the young ones whilft the hen 
fat. . 

§. 3« We had no rain all April and May, and had Dqr wes* 
ncverfo poor pig^ns in that feaibn ; the reaibn ^'^^ 
feems to be, b^aufe the corn in the fidids was dry, breed. 
there having been no rain to motften it : ibr young 
birds muft have what is tender of digeftjon^ and to 
we tieat all forts of poultry. 

§. 4* Towards the end of the month of June, in Of their 
the pigeons bennetting time, I entered my pigeon- ^^/^^^ 
hou&tofee, in cafe there were any young ones, of Wds. 
what ieeds they had in their crops : I took half a * 
dozen young ones; beiides what com they could - 
here and there pick up, I found much charlock- ' 
Iced, and the feeds of the common creeping crow« 
foot or butter-cups (in their crops) which is a (maU, 
flat^ and iharp-pointed feed, (vid. Ray, tbi. 581.) 
and afterwards did obfeiTe great flocks of pig;6on8 tg 
light in the fields, where that plane grew plentifully^ « 
at the time of it's feeding. • 

July the 19th I had a pigeon killed in the field, 
and opened his crop, which was full of the before- 

^ In fenefbis & oftiis aliifqae pluribas colambarii locis» rutse • 
ranitt!os depoQito, Sc fufpende; habet enim ruts namndem 
quandam contrietatem ad bcftia». In Geop6nici» ex Dldymo^ 
foL 773. lib. 14. 

mentioned 
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meotiomd butter-cup feeds^ aDd-fuwkorytrfaai^mi 
Qpcbmg elfe, ^vinghalf a dozca bod-fioweis of 
charlock) and two or three oats ; I ohferved they 
were very Yoracious of thefe feeds ^ fiour I had three 
acres of arable^ which had laid down to gsa& tvo 
jrears, and that had more buctisc-<up8 in it poflibly 
than my whole farm befidcs» in which nay wbole 
iUght of pigeons lay all day, and in a piece of wheat 
near my houfe^ whkh had much fumitory in it ; you 
may fee, where thefe plants grow in fields near pi;* 
geoos, the feeds picked off: they are thcrefiore q£ 
great ufe in ridding the fields of weeds. 
Of feeding §. 5. It is not to be doubted, if you in winter 
pigeons, fge^ yoy J. pigeons, but others from other dove-houfes 
will come to the table in your dove^hcniie, by ob- 
ferving them fleek, anfl in good liking, of by find* 
ling the fort and plenty of food they have in tbdr 
crops, 2S well as is clfewhere noted- of rabbits. 
Water ne- §. 6. A pigeon-houie will not thrive unle& very 
nw^a ^^^ watef ; not but the pigeons can go far for waicr 
dove-houff for themfelves, but their returns muft be very htr 
quent and, quick for their young ones, wko art 
wanting much water, and by carrying it hr it will 
be dried up in their crops before they can bstj^ it 
to their young. 
• ti 

BEES. 

Of bees m §. I. T If 7H-ATEVER you do to bees muft be 

general. y\[ ji^ thcmoming, and not at m^ht by a 

light ; for every bee that is difKirbed and (hikes 
againft the light, is loft anrfchiiied by lying-ouc 

The honey 'bee never draws it's honey from tfe 
broad clover, for it's probofcis is not long enough ; 
it i& the humble bee that feeds on that. The bell 
provifioa for bees early againft the fpr ingj is by low- 
ing turnips in Auguft, which will flower in the 4^ri:ig, 
V from 
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from vrfaeQce the bees exoraft abundance of honey : 
they draw abundance of honey alfo from the vetch- 
hlofibms, but aever lie on the pea. 

A fouth*we(terly expofition is better than a ibuth^ 
eafterly ^ for the fouth*eafterly calls the bees ouc 
too early in the n^orning, and in a ibudi-wefterly 
they will work an hour later at night. If a hive 
will not fwaroi) (q that you are forced to raife the 
hive» you muft be fure, before winter, to take the 
prop trom under the hive, and though they have 
worked down into the prop, the combs muft be cue 
away, that the bees may lie cloier and warmer, for 
the r^aibn why a fmart comes to nothing, is, becaufe 
they ^e too few in the hive. 

§• 2. This day (September the 15th) I could not Their 
but recoUeft what Pliny fays 6f flies, th^t they breath manner of 
not fron^ their mouths, but from porous parts of *^*^"^' 
their bodies, in which opinion I was 'confirmed ^ 
forsihcfi had fallen into my garden pond, and was 
labouring at the oar to get out ; I wondered to lee, 
from the fides of his body^ divers quick curling 
ftreama on the furf^e of the w2U:er, which extended 
two inches long from each fide of the bee, and each 
ftream was diitinguifhcd and divided trom the other 
like' the points ot a compafs ; I faw plainly this could 
not be from his iegs, and his wings laboured but 
little I ' was fatisfied thefe flreams proceeded from 
the porous portals his labouring breath came obt 
at, w^ich ifiiiing with force (for ocherwife it could 
not have made fo long fbeams) may give fome ac- 
count, how the. vibration of his wings on thofe portals 
makes his wind-mufic, and plays thereon as we do 
00 a fliag^let. 

^ 3, Thp i6th of Jannary was.a ftilLfine froft;,* of hives, 
and at noon it was fine and warm in the funfiune ; I 
obierved it to invite many bees out of my hive, efpeC 
cially oi)t of my boxea-blve, which Jftood under nxyi 

' ffratv- 
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ftftw-hive, and in the funtKkie I fa^ 4gaf>yhy'; I 
faw here and there one fly out of another firiMir-UiMe» 
but very few ; the next day 1 told bcsDmeen tvmity 
and thirty that lay dead on the groiiad under the 
hive» and at the hive door^ wkh a hoar-frofr 
of the night covering them i nole, the entry»hoteo( 
this hive was very open^ wherefore I do inier that 
fiich entry-hole, being large, lets not only the cold 
and wind in, to their prejudice^ but the (unlhine 
of the winter to their utter ruin : I do infer like- 
wife that thefe boarded hives are not ib varm in 
winter to refift the cold, nor fo able to refiftilic fun 
either in fummer or winter,' as the ftraw-hi^s,. be- 
caufe the heat and cold cannot penetrate, whene the 
particles of each injeftcd have their powers broken 
by fuch a numerous body of twifted ftraws, be- 
tween each of which there is a Ibrt of vacuity, 
which muft needs make the froft and ion breads 
their lines ; whereas timber being porous, and yet a 
continued body, the heat and cold pa(]fes . thfoi^ 
it without interruption ; fo that, I believe^ tl^lua 
has too immediate an influence on the bees in tkofe 
boxen-hives to their great prejudice, both at fymg 
. and winter. 
Mice and §. 4. Mr. Cherry's gardener of Shotfbroke had 
noths per- put, during the winter, a piece of flit trencher bc- 
aicious. ^^^^ ^j^ j^^^ holes, with two little arched hdes cut 
in them, to let the bees juft have room to pal^ in 
and out; I thought it had been fbrwarroth,* but 
he laid it was to keep out the mice, which woidd 
fiKm, in the winter, deftroy a hive : he iatd ^ 
moths were likewife very pernicious 00 bees i &r 
they would get into the hives towards the latner end 
ofiummer, and at the bottom of the hive, about 
the edges of it, lay their cggfs, ^hfch »t die latter 
end ofipring come to great ma^ots, andcrayl {xp 
and down the hive from comb to comb» Tudcing 

die 
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the tonejr j^dms, he feyt, he has known fire or fix 
imtBj m a fcarfbn^ dcftroycd by them ; his way is 
tofiftupdie h|ves, and examine them, after Mi- 
chaclmafi, and dcftroy fuch eggs; he fays, the 
mioe^ not into the hives all the fummer long 5 
for then the bees ai^ ftrong and lie before the hole 
ail night, and witi not let them come in^ 

HAY. 

§. 1. T Was taking notice that fome hay my fer- ^ay? * 

X vant had bought for me had loft it's fmell^ 
which could not be from the rain y for none fell 
that year in the hay-making time, but it had laia 
abroad in the dew without being made into cock r 
and this is frequently the cafe of hay below our hill; 
for below the hill after it is laid in fwarth and 
tedded, that is, fcattered abroad, they do not 
cock it till they cock it for good and all ; whereas 
in the hill-country they cock it the fame day. it is 
tedded, if it be a hot day. 

§.2. If you will make aftermafc broad-clover, I^^'"5o- 
H^ld it beft not to let it lie one night in fwarth, but vtf hay* 
agaihft every night to cock it in large cocks to ie« 
cure it from the dews, which, at that time of the 
year, fall very Ivgcly ; for the dews foke into the 
broad- clover, and thin the j^irity juice, and there- 
by make it volatile and eafily exhaufted by the ^n ; 
whereas if the Ipirity juice, .which is of coniiitency, 
be not thinned by the water getting into it, the fua: 
will, fix it, by drawing out the watery part from itr 
byt if it be thinned by adventitious water, by reafoo, 
of fuch tbinnels of the body, it wiU evapoi^^ 1^ 
it IS tnie» by laying it in fwarth night after night,, 
it wi|l fooner be hay, bu( then the hay will be fpotl«i» 
ed s for the dryheu of die body pru^s frpiq J^^ 
■^VoL. ir. Z above 
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above precipitate manijer of exhaul^g ij^f Ipiri- 

Cuous juice by letting in the water, '* 

SrThay"'^" §. 3. They count the great-bumet Jiay in Lci- 

ceftermire, the befi fheep-hay, arjd the beft l>orft-hay. 

Hay better ^. 4. I was faying, at the appraifement of ^he 

thM^barn. ^^Y ^" Sir Ambrofe Fhillipps's great barn, at which 

I was prefent, that I would not make ufe of that 

barn for my hay, unlefs the feafon of hay-making 

was wet, but put it >yithout door in a reek ; to 

which the keeper repHed, that he owned hay came 

better out of a reek than a barn, and that hay reeked 

abroad required much lefs making, having a paf- 

fage for the air and wind to quali y it. 

I was propofing to ftt up a •'reek-houfe for hay 
in my meads ; feveral of my oldeft and moll expe- 
rienced labourers feemed to be s^ainft it^ but I 
could not have a reafon, only they faid, hay never 
came fo well out of a reek-houfe as out of a reek, 
and one of them faid, the reafon was, it never lay 
ib clofe ; the timber pods, bearing againft the hay, 
kefit it from finking cloie, and fo it lay too hol- 
low; J replied, that then in making the reek, 
room of a foot fpace within the timbers Ihould be 
allowed it for finking, whkh caution, I take ir, 
fhould he always ufed in fuch cafes. 
Of making §. ^. In making hay -cocks it is of great confe- 
* ^^^ ' qucnce to fee that the cocks are made witha narrow 
bottom, and round he^d ; for where they are made 
with a broad bottom and (harp top, pyramid wife, 
the cock finks fiat, and fquats do^n, and lies £> 
wide, and broad, that rain dams^ges it greatly, 
whereas a round top with a narrow bottom will fave 
the cock trom rain. 

• For making St. Foin or Frcoch-grafs hay, fee note ei- 
trailed from Mr. Tull, und.r the article Graffcs, J. 50. 

b Butch barns had not been introduced, or were but little 
known in our author's time. 

In 
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In making hay-cocks, in order to be carted, I 
find by experience, that they oug^ to be made 
large (from a "dozen to fifteen to a lo^d, which 
they ought not to exceed)' becaufe the fewer make 
a load, the fooner they are loaded ^ and the greater 
is the difpatch, andj if they are fet out in rows it 
is the better » lefs time is loft in going from cock to 
cock; the more hay-cocks you make, the more 
bottoms, and, in proportion to the hay, more lies 
on the ground, and confequently, if the feafon b« 
wet, it is by lying long on the earth liable to more ^ 
damage ; a little cock . is apter to fall flat, and, if 
rainy weather comes, what with thd bottoms and 
tops, it all takes wet, there being little in the mid- 
dle ; again, being light of weight it cannot com- 
prefs itlelf clofe, but is hollow^ and fo takes in th6 
rain, and, if you cart in the dew^ or when th6 
ground is wet, there is more hay fpoiled by raking 
in the wet, where are many fmall cocks, than 
where a few great ones. 

§. 6. It feems fit to be confidered in the buying df its 
a hay-reek, how far the hay-reck may have heated ^'^^^'^i* 
when it was made, for, if it heated well, provided 
it be not too much, thle hay will yield more loads, 
becaufe in fweating it falls fo much the more clofe ; 
whereasj if the hay Was put up over-ripe, it will 
not fo well anfwer expectations in the quantity, it 
Jying fo much the hollowcr. 

§. 7. An ancient experienced farmer tells me^ he of oM 
always found old hay as good for cattle, till the lat- hay^'' 
ter end of the year, as new j but then it grew too dry 
for them. 

§. 8. We found it mahifeft this year^ in hay-mftk- short h^ 
Ing, that Ihoit hay of the fame bulk oUt- weighed ^af * 
long hay abundandy. 

:2 a WOOL/ 
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Growth on |. I. /^N E of my labouTCfs in * mowing com- 

uck***^ * Vy plained of the old rowet that choaked 

• Set up the icythe^ and compared it to the young wool, 

mewing. whicb$ when Iheep have been pretty wdl kept in 

the winter, andithcn checked in the (jpMring, Comes 

up under the firft wool, and deadens the meers, fo 

that it is troublefome to cut. 

I immediately went to another, who I knew had 
been a fhepherd, and had (beared much, and inquir- 
ed of him concerning fuch wool-, he faid, it was 
true, that, if (heep are kept well at the forehand of 
the year, and have a check in the fpring, snd then 
comes a fiu(h of grafs on the firft raiiis, their winter 
, wool will grow no more, but a young wodi vnil arife, 
and caft off the old wool, (o that one may sfeioft 
wipe it off with one's hands 5 now if the young 
wool is, not grown fo long, but that the fliears Aide 
over it, or between the young and old, then iris not 
troublefome to fhear ; but if it be grown fo k>ng 
that the (hears muft cut it, t^n it choafcsup'tfit 
fhears, and makes it troublefome ; and in drawing 
the wool out with one's finger and thumb, CO fee the 
iineneis of the thread, it wiU part.- 
^« • §. 2. 1 Ibid my wool to a fcll-mongef, and we 
Krowi fall, l^app^^ed to fall into an argument what time of the 
cit year wool grew faftcft on the Iheep's back ; hefiad, 

it grew fafteft that quarter of the year which was 
between Chriftmafs and Lady-day i I woiKfered it 
that, bccaufe it was the coldeil quarter of th* year ; 
but he anfweredme, it did grow faftcr {hen, than 
from Lady-day to the' 1 7th of Jime, which was the 
day I (beared, for, faid he, the wod (Idps in growth 
long before that, and begins to lobfen fnkn ifs 
root) and a new wool growing thrufts it out, 

Thii 
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This put me in mind that the fleeces in the eaft- 
ern counties might be eafier plucked, ^nd with Itfs 
pain to the iheep than we imagine, if they nick the 
time in doing it, when the wool looiens from the 
Ikinof thefhecp. 

§• 3. May die 1 9th farmers Box, the father and Wool <m 
fon, and farmer Ifles, farmer Stephens, and young affe^d'by 
farmer Sartam of Wilts, all agreed^ that wool grew the wca- 
fafter on the fheep in dry than wet fummers (for ^^^^' 
from the growth of the jfheep the wool depends) and 
that all forts of cattle fatted then faftcr, and -grew 
falter than in wet fummers, if they had meat tole- 
rably fufEcient 5 for continual wet outwardly on their 
coats wafhes them out, as well as inwardly, and then 
the grafles are fourer alfo *, belides cattle have more 
<hours for. eating in dry than in rainy weather. 

^. 4. There is a particular fort of fheep in Pcr-offwath- 
iia of which they are very choice, their wool is as |^^^^|^ 
foft as filk, and I am well informed, that to preferve 
the beauty of it^ and keep 'it to a good curl, they 
fwathe their Iheep. 

§. 5. When a flieep's wool peels away under his ^jj^^n^^'o^f 
beUy, the (bepherds fay, it is, moft generally, a fign thefh^p. 
of an old Iheep; not but that a young Iheep will be 
ibmetimes fubjed: to it : that which will beft pre- 
vent the like another year, if young, is to keep him ^ 
up in cafe. 

The ewes that lamb about Lady-day, will have . 
their lambs, by the quicknefs of the grafs at that . 
time, fo brilk and forward, that with fuckiiig and 
butting they will have beat all the wool bare from 
the ewes belly by the time they come to be (beared. 

§. 6. Mr. Methwin and Mr. Holliday, clothiers, of Spanifh 
fay tbc Spj^nifli wool is not near fo fine and fo good ^^* 
of .Ute years,' not above half fo fine as it was former- 
ly ; the fineft, they fay, comes from Segovia in 
Spain ; the fame «hey fay of Hercfordihire wool. 
i : Z 3 f 7. Tha* 
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Fine feed . ^.7. Thp* onc farm and anotl\pr is feid to hawc 

ylooL ^"^ better and worfe wool, yet the rule 15 very uncertain i 
it is according to what fort of fheep a farm keeps, 
which may occafion a gre^t alteration in it, for ewes 
carry finer wool than weathers and hogs ; again, the 
vrpol is improved according to what grafs onc gives 
the (hcep, clover-graffes raifing 4 coarfcr wooU 
^gain, it depends on what fort of bay the Iheep 
have at winter; the better the hay the finer the 
wool ; and hill-country hay, if one has eno^igh of it, 
will bring finer wool tliap the next farmer fliall have, 
who buys a vale hay,/ 

If fheep aie abufed in their keeping fo ^s to pitch, 
their wool, tho' never fo fhort, will handle hani and 
rough, be curled, and not run into a ftrait thread, 
and break off in combing. 
Short graft §, 8. At Bifhops-Cannons and all the Cannons, 
^^iT ^^* where the wool is fo fine, and the land fo good^ tfecy 
• * keep their feeding as clofe as. may be ; for they 
count, amongft them, the Ihorter the fheep*s pas- 
ture the fweeter ; if fo, it muft be more fo with us, 
where the ground is poor and four. The wool from 
Woodcote-farm, which is contiguous to. nae, will 
out-fell that from Crux-Eafton, becaufc their fiieep 
feed on the downs, and ours on the corn*leafe* 
Fallows §. 9. In Ilbrants Ides Hiftory of his embafl^ 
produce from Mufcovy to China, printed 1706, he fays, fo* 
good woo. ^g^ the mulberry-treesjn China are managed in a 
manner different from all other countries •, for they 
are kept low, and annually lopped, as the vineyards 
are ; becaufe, fays he, the young (hoots occafion the 
production of the beft filk ; and indeed the diffe- 
j-ence between the filk produced by thofe worms which 
feed on the firft leaves, and that of the latter growth, 
when they are much harder, is very confiderabie. — 
I note this, becaufe I have made a remark before, 
how the bcft wool proceeds from gr^ growing oq 

fallows, 
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fallows, which proceed from a feed of the fame fum- 
mer> arid there feem^ to be a great affinity between 
wool and filk. 

§. lo. Burn-beaking the dovvns will be a great Burn- 
prejudice to the ftaple of wool j for, though tlie bulk prejudKial 
of wool may comie off the vale, yet it is moft born to the 
ahd bred on the downs, from whence the vale men ^^*' 
buy their flieep, or othierwife they would not have 
fo good wool i and though particular parts of the 
vale, as all Cannons, &c. produce a fine wool, yet 
the r^afon of that is before given. 

§•• II. Mr. Biftiop's (hepherd of Dorfetfliirc faid. Wool of ' 
the older (hfeep grew, the finer was their wool, and fofc*^ 
the leaft of it. 

§. 12. Where the ewe-wool is deareft, the lamb- of eweand 
wool iis cheapeft •, for the ewe- wool fells for it's fine- '»«"*>'• 
ricfsV buf the lamb*s wool for it's ierigih. ^**^'" 

§. 13. Mr. Bell of Marlborough, coming to buy ofiamb't 
ijiy wool, afked nie whether riKeared ihy lambs at wool, 
]Widrummer,as I did my other Iheep; I told him yes-, 
bccaufe, faid he, many will fheaf their laifibs a montlj 
after -, for the wool is fo much the better for being 
the longer, the ewe's wool the Ihorter the better, the 
lamb's wck)l the longer : I afked how ihuch it might 
yield the more for being a nionth's growth the older'; 
he faid, a penny perhaps in the pound : I anfwered, 
twice (hearing made two troubles and charges, and I 
know not whether it would turn to account. 

Itcfld ijiy (hepherd what Mr. Bell faid about (hear- 
ing the lambs early •, ahd he replied, if the lambs were 
late (liorri, they would not at Michaelmafs carry fo 
gopd a body, and 'look fo full, nor carry fo good a, 
price j.fome (hear them (b (hallow as to leave a good 
coat Behind, b'ecaufe they may look more burley at a 

fair. ;-QuKre therefore, if I fhould riot (hear thofe 

later which I keep my(elf — Afking my (hepherd this 

(^ueition ^fterw*uds, he faid, it would JDe two troublesi 

^4 botU 
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than'tiie profit on the wool woul4 come te^. imtbe 
lpoQe];,we iheared our lambs, the more Wifdfhcf 
would havQ whea they were fheesp. , - . 
Wool of .^ 14. 1 alked My. Townfend and Mr. Fry, ckh 
5^' thierst the realbn why HerlfordihirQ wool (hould be 
^^' the worft in England ; they faid it was certainly fo, 
and ihat they atfefted the fort of flicq) they had, as 
# very large fhcep, which, faid they, arc of the col- 
ley fort, that is, black faces and legs, and their wool 
is very harlh, mixed with hairs, like dog*s hair, aod 
nor fo white as ours. 
Bi»ck §. 15. Stevens of Pomeroy in Wilts, defuedto 

wooU have two or three fleeces of my black wool, and 
made no fcruple to give me nine pence per pound 
for it, though he was loath to give fo much tor the 
white fleeces ; for, faid he, the black fleeces arc of 
more value than the white, and he gave this itafon ; 
in the making a dark coloured medley dmgget, 
or cloth, the thread of the white beuig twitted 
with the black will eflfed it Without being dyed, and 
'- ' ' will malce much the ftronger cloth, in as much as all 
dyes that dye a dark colour do much rot the warfted: 
but the dyes of light colours, being onlyal^t 
^ fiaining of them, do not fo much hurt the wool. 
Curled . §; 1 6. When the wool-man was weigbiog my 
^^^' wool, he fliewed me the difference of fome fleeces in 
/gobdnefs, and particularly the locks of fomc fleeces 
; that were curled, and faid, fuch wool w^ not, by a 
penny in a pound, fo fine, as that which wasfoft aod 
hrait, nor would fuch wool lie fine and finooch in 
the druggets, 
^oodneff §^ I j^^ I vs^as arguing with my wool-man on the 
^ ^ * 'qualities of wool, and infifted thai^ though they 
judged according to the finenels. of the thread of 
wool, yet wool of the fame finenefs tuight be pucb 
better than other wopl, becaufe the .proof and 
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fttef%th of t^ fhi^ in one Ibrt of wool, might be 
bmer than in Mother of the fame fincnefs^ hj rea- 
ibn of better food) being never pinched lummeror 
winter, and confequently having proof to the very 
end of the hair : he laid, that wool impoveriihed by 
ill- feeding or ftarving, at any time of the year, was 
plainly difcernable -, for it would run off thin to^ 
wards the ends of the hairs more than fuits with a 
taper figure, I fuppofe the change towards the end 
is difcernabie as in corn and grafs, when it withers 
at the top : he allowed my wool was better than my 
neighbours, for my not pinching them any time of 
the year. 

§. i8« A great dealer in wool a0ures me^ that 
wool^ of fixteen ihillings in the tod is eighteen pence 
in the tod worfe in goodnefs when three years old ; 
for then it grows ftarkey and dry, and will not lie 
fmooth in the ipinning ; for the oil of wool wafle$ 
very much after two years old. 

^.19. I was with Mr. Anthony Methwin, a£a^ 
great dothier, and entered into difcourfe with himp^ 
of wool •, the edge-grown wool, I fpoke to him^"'**^ 
of, he aflured me, was the worft abufe the wool- 
men put upon the clothiers, for the young wool of 
it was all to be flung away, becaufe it could not be 
worked up in cloth j he faid, wool that pitched^ by 
reafon of the Iheep's poverty, would tear and break 
sn pieces, and great wafte was made of it, that wool 
managed as I manage mine, was much the better in 
all felpefts, and more profitable to the clothier lo 
buy, and though it might run a little longer for it, 
would be extraordinary good for cloathing : he,..-.. 
agreed with me, that fallows always produced bet- 
ter wool than the very fame ground when laid down 
to grais, tod faid, the longer a ground laid to 
grafs, and the older the grals was, it was the 
ranker food, and the wool coarfer^ for which rea- 
fon 
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fan the faltews having new young grafe in them, 
produce fo much the finer wool ; he did'» for the 
fame reafoh, affent, that thie hdp-clovti' gene- 
rally fpeaking (efpecially in clay-land) niigbt pro- 
duce a finer wool than it's natural gfafs ; that the 
thicker and clofer wool handled, and ftriiter in it's 
threads, and not curled, it was the finer, and laid 
fmoother in the piece of cldth : That wool, added 
he, in the Iheep, that hangs leaft under the dfop- 
' pings of the other, is the fiiielt, fuch as the neck and 

hreatft and belly. 
9^ ^l^c §, 20. r find- die pitch-matk, if it ht not Worn 

raark m' ^"^ before fhearing-time, the wool-men do riot like, 
wool. becaufc, fay they, we have no help but to ait it off, 
whereas, tho* tlie ruddle, if the Iheep be much rud- 
died, weighs tb our Idfs, yet that walhes cut. 
Of binding §. 2r. Wool increafes by lying by, and, if put 
Tf'h's *"** "P hollow, will in two or three years feel vcry'clbfc, 
growing. , and be intangled, which is occafioiled by, it*s grow- 
ing j bur it will not groWtilf afker it's fwcatingis 
over, which is not till Michaelmafs- 

It is generally agreed, that wool, being bound up 

very clofe, fo tliat the wind cannot get into it, will 

pay intereft in growth' till towards the next fpring, 

but fliould bt fold'before the March following, left 

the winds of that month fhould dry it tdo-feft. 

^^^\ f ^' ^^' ^^^ wool-man having bought my wool, 

^^ '*^*' and coming to weigh it, aflbred* me, that by the 

tumbling and removing the wool, and letting in 

the air to it in the carriage, it would lofe in weight, 

^ pound'in the tod, before he got it home : trom 

hence it follows, that to move your wool in the 

loft, or from one room to another is lofe, or to 

tumble it up and down in fearch of mice. 

Time for §; 23. When wool-men buy not at the firft 

Celling- hand; when the wool is fheared, they cafe not to 

buy in the winter 5 for the damp and foggy air gets 

iflW 
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into the wool b winter, which makes it weigh heavi- 
er ; therefore che chapman choofes not to meddle ^ 
with it till fpring* oftheftvc- 

J. 24. I find, by Mr. Brewer, Mr. Mcthwin,xaipam<rf' 
many more clothiers I converfed with in Wilt- «l»cl«cc. 
Ihire, that the wool-breakers do, in the firft place> 
fcparate the fleeces by themfelves that run moft of 
a ibrt. 

Then they fort the different kinds of wool in each 
fleece ,by itfelf, which fleece is never divided into lefk 

than four parcels, viz. The tail -wool ijs laid afide 

for lifts for ck)Ch, rugs and blankets. Half the 

buttock towards the flank is for the long woofted 
tljiread,^ in ferges and druggets, which they call the. 
woofted, and runs the length of the ferge or drug- 
get, which, tho* fpun to a finer thread, yet is harder 
than the abb whigh crofles the woofted thread, and 
runs the breadth, yet is of a coarfer wool : but Mr. 
Merryman, clothier of Newbury, denies, that any of 
of the buttock is fine enough for the woofted thread; 
— What is on the back and ribs is fomewhat finer, 
apd makes, in druggets, the thread called abb; which 
runs cro(s the chain, called the woofted, and is of a 
finer wool than the buttock, and twifted in the 

thread loofer. The neck, and breaft,- and bot-. 

torn of the belly, make the thread which in the 
fineft cloth is. the chain called the warp in cloth, 
which anfwers to the chain or woofted thread in 
druggets ; but the abb in cloth which anfwers tq 
the abb in druggets, is all made of Spanifli wool, 
which, being finer, will come clofer together, anq 
the finer it is made, tho* the thinner, yet will keep 
out rain the better : but Mr. Merryman of New- 
bury, clothier, will not believe the neck and breaft 
fine enough for the chain, 

H I P E Si, 
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ofth€iHi».§. I A CCORDING asthcbeafts were in 
hidetf -/a V^oof^ in flcfh and fatnefs, proportion- 

able is the value of the hides, and fuch will be the 
]^roof of them under the hands of the tanner; for 
example, as young meat and fat meat plims and 
increafes in the roafting and boiling, but lean and 
old (brinks, fo a hide of a young and fat beall 
fwells and thickens in the tan-pit, and yields a pro- 
portionable increafe according as the bead is young 
and fat; but the hide of a lean and old beall 
ihrinks and lofes it's fubftance in the tan-pit, and 
will not take the tan as a young hide : therefore a 
murrain hide is of fmall value, unlefs it ^ tSe back 
part, to make a pair of boots, to which purpofe it 
is ufeful, on account of it's (hrinking and clofingof 
the pores ; the very beft of the hides are bought by 
the oridle-makers, becaufe they are required to b^ 
of the beft fubftance : the value of a hide is known 
by it's weight, by lifting it with the hand, as it 
weighs heavier or lighter in proportion to it's large* 
nt(B or fmallnefs, nothing being a greater commen* 
dation of a hide, than to weigh much heavier than 
one would cxped from the fize of it. 

The north-country hides are the beft, and thioic^* 
eft, and generally handle beft, the reafbn whereof 
probably is, becaufe their feed is deepeft, and they 
are maintained always in good keeping, and nevet 
pinched. 

It is generally agreed, the liner the hide th^ 

fweeter the meat of a beaft. 

Of flieep- J. 2. The (kins of the Ihcep thicken much, after 

^^ they are Ihorn : in fome time after they will grow 

as thick again as before* I judge thismuft prooeed 

- fiwn 
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from the cold, and puts me in mind, that the hides 
of all cattle are thidcer grained in the hill-country 
than in the vale, as alfo of the ftory (which, as I 
remember,' Herodotus tells) of the- Perfians and ^ . -^ 
Greeks, that when they were, on both fides, (lain t 
in a battle and ftripped, the nations were not to bq ^^ 

diftinguilhed but bv their fkulls; for thePerfianr;. 
wearing always turoans on their heads, whiqh . J^^pC 
them very hot, their flculls were, much the foftct, 
and would yield to the impreilion. 

RISE and FALL of MARKETS,^ 
and their CAUSES. 

§. I. /^ ENER ALLY fpeaking, the ear* of buying 

Vjr lier a thing is bought, when the mar*^*^' 
ket is open, it is bought the cheaper, for though 
afterwards many contingencies may have an mflu- 
tncCj yet the general condition of mankind, Vho 
are not provided with money to buy as early as; 
their occafions want it, or want to fell before thefe 
!s a general demand for goods, muft favour the 
ready-monied man, who is provided beforehand 5 
thuS) for example, they, who at fpring of the year 
firft buy barren beails to fat, or fheep;, have the ad- 
vantage; for they, who fell earlieft, either want 
the money, or winter-provifions, as hay and ftraw, 
to maintain them till the graft grows \ which is a 
general ca(e of too many i and they, who buy ear^^ 
ly, do it becaufe they have money before the gene- 
rality have it for fuch purpofes, or a remaining fur- 
phis of hay, orftraw, more than the dock of their 
farm can fpend, which is the cafe of few, (6 kt fuch 
times there muft be regularly more fellers than 
buyers. 

• §. 2. In the fummer 1702, there was » great W«J^^ 
fcarcity of hay and grafs, for which rcafon beafts JJJ^fioni 

were affcat au 

others. 
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W4n9 zKMt faited in ib grett a mimfaBr as ixtboUy ; 
confequently the breed iu £DgUmd of beafts increal^ 
ed( this year, lycjt there was much grais and 
bay^ abundance of beaft$ theitfixe were fatted, 
which. made beef cheap} and fat mutton^ by fcdbA 
of a bane, w^ cheap; and feeing beef and mutton 
waa to be had cheap* people would give but a low 
price for cheefe and bacon : fi> that any one kind of 
ibod being cheap^ is apt to lower the price of all 
other forts. 
Scarcity of §.3. From the exceeding laft year's hot fum- 
J^^^™?J^"mer, 17 19* whereby fewer beafts were fatted^ and 
^* ' hay very fcarce the i^ring' following, beef yielded 
five pence per pound ; this made fat lamb fell ex- 
ceeding dear, not only at fpring but all along June 
and July ; the reaibn is plain ; becaufe there muR 
be a great many fat lambs go to mdke up the fai- 
lure of each ox's fatting, and meat muil: be had. 
Sheep and §• 4* On the 1 6th of September wheat was fink- 
^*»«»* ing, and about this time of the year wheat general- 
September! 'y ^^^^^ in price, for the farmers, who Ihrc in the 
pafture and turnip-countries, do aJx>ut this time oi 
the year, tumble out their wheat in the markets, 
and glut them, in order to raife money to buy ffaeep 
at Weyhill, and the fheep-markets, as well as to 
pay harvelling, and for feeding their ground with 
wheat. 

Wheat funk for a few markets, and fheep> not- 
withftanding it was a great autumn aftermais for 
grafs, and a great turnip year ; the reafon of it wa% 
■ that money muft be raifed by moft farmers out of 
the produce of their farm at this time of the year 
(September) to anfwer their many occs^ons, and 
they, obferving wheat to fink, thought fit to leflen 
their winter ftock of ftieep, and keep their wheat, 
becaufe hay, through the wet, was generally da- 
maged, and not great in quantity, and {o the main- 
^ tainancr 
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tawaace of ihocp was like to be chargeable; and 
copfoqueatly fuch fale out of the capital miifi glut 
the market and fink the price. 

§• 5, From the 24th of September to the lothof the rife 
of OiSlober, 1704, the land was fo dry, the farmers *^^J*^^°*^ 
ftopped ploughing for, and fowing of wheat : Mr. 
Raymond, and Mr. John Horton of Wiltlhire, came 
tpmeia ayifit, and I was faying to them, furely if this 
weather held a week longer it would make wheat 
rife -, no, faid they, at fuch a time it finks in pre- 
fent, hecaufe the farmers fend their wheat to mar- 
ket, which they would have fowed, but the next 
year it will be dear : it is the fame cafe as in a rot 
©f 0ieep, every one having fheep to fell, for the pre- 
feot they are cheaper. 
' §, 6. Generally it may be forefeen and con-^«^^r^ 
eluded, that, when the harvcft falls pretty late, 
feed- wheat, of the old year and of the new, will 
hold dearer, in the hill-councty (in proportion to 
the follovit^ price of wheat when the markets open) 
than Wkhjsn the harveft comes on early and quick ; 
the r^fon is, becaufe,- whea the harveft ialls out 
1^K» ivmers ibw much, in thofe countries, of old 
whealt, becaufe they fow early, which goes a great 
i»ay in the confumption of the flock at the latter 
ead of the year (i. e. September) ; alio, when har- 
yefis fall out late, the farmers can raife money foon 
^om bai^ley, oats, and peas, becauie by Odober 
thofe grains ace vendible, and ib they are not forced 
to fell wheat & foon, to raife money by that grain 
alone, to difcharge the harvefl wages; but when 
harveft cooies early, old feed-wheat may probably 
Qnk in price, viceverfa. 

§. 7. The nearer the market is to London, the ^^^^ or 
worfe the marke is, if wheat be coW or grown. uofiTfor^™ 
. §. 8. From harveft time through the winter London 
(1705) barley ivas three fhilliag* i«- the quarter p^*^^^'*^^ 
dearer^ near Salifbury, Devizes, and the inland baric). 

towns. 
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towns, tium at Newbury, RMteg, MdtlMiil^ecMtti- 
tries that drotve the LoiKJhNi tiade of maMag v'fte 
realbn was, the great ftock <iS barky, Cha tuidera^ki 
malt to London had provided the year ixfore, -had 
glutted the London marktt, whenas tlie malfters 
in the inland trade do not provide great quantities 
beforehand, and therefore, the crops of barley mife- 
rably failing this hoc fummer, barley h&tt a better 
price with them than with us. 
Bane in §. 9. I was obferving to Mr. Hawkins^ the great 
^^^ Hampihire farmer, it was a faying in this country, 
'iar!*^^'^" that if corn was dear Iheep would be dear, and vice 
veria \ he faid, the foundation was in the (hcep and 
not in the corn, for, if a bane fell on fheep tfey 
would be dear, and, if a bane fell on fliee|>, com 
would be dear, becauie there could not be a fifth 
part of the folding that otherwife there would be, 
and coniequendy a deficiency of dbecrof), aad there- 
fore dear \ but if no bane, and a great bntod of 
fheep, corn would, on the other hand, be pknty* 

1 add to this, that by a bane yearof fheep, it may 
generally be taken for a rule, wheat ^tAH M ttud^ 
dear, becaufe in baning years it b a wet ipring \ bat 
a baned year makes, for the prefent, bed^ aod mut-' 
ton cheap, becauie fuch abundance of mutton muft 
be killed, before the bane be too ^ gone in the te 
fhfiep, but the rot makes both afterwards dearer; 
the deareft time for mutton and beef is Lent, thoi^ 
it is fcarce alfo the latter end of Mafx:h and April, 
but then the plenty of lamb and veal keeps the price 
from rifing. 
A banc or §. lo. Whcn there has been a rot offlieep, it 
I^'eTfcU* "^*y ^ reafonably expcded that ewes will bii bcft, 
well. in order to replenifli the breed that is loft. 
h^'^'^akw ^- ' ' • When there is great fcarcity of hay z^gmA 
lamblTfeir winter, it is to he fuppofed that lambs will fell beft, 
'^eii' becaufe they can live befl without hay. 

J. 12. In 
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dffMerHa$».lobferv<tCWdeare«iwa3rt4:)ioi|^ be- * 
caule the bmxlii^ coontiet, whieh an abmys tbe 
bttTfen* e^edally Cornwall Md. the mouittftiiioiiB 
p9m <^ Waks, tttaihie out fo jn»y intD our oaar* 
ketS) beiqg.11^ able to maincatn themi oo the oon* ' 
trary, inyearscfwet and cold fprings there is a 
good growth of grafs in the breeding counties 1 
therefore thofecounties, rather wanting more mouths 
for their ff9&% do not lend them to our markets, 
and therefore cattle are dearer ^ after many dry 
ipnog^ that dieir breed has been drained by our 
ma^cets. if a cold wet fpring comes, then cattle may 
be eocpeded very dear, as in this year (1709) was the 
cafe ; for then they can fpare none. Note, though m 
dry hot (prings there be a greater growth of grafs in 
deep cold lands, as Somerfetfhirc, &Ci for which rea- 
iba it mi^t be thought their deniand might fet a 
good price to the Welch cattle, yet it is to be conii-- 
dered, that in fiu:h cafe the greater neceflity lies on 
tbe feller } far the Welch cattle muft ftarve, if they 
hoep them, whereas no great inconvenience lies on 
the renter of thedeep lands, whilft his gra0cs grow 
a little tji^longer odiy, if he keep off from buying ; 
it' is plain in this cafe tbie Welchman mull buckle to ; 
whereas in wet and cold fprings, when the Welch« 
ma^ can keep his cattle, it is as plain die neceflity 
lio.onthebuy^. . 

.§. 13.. During September, O<5tober, a>^dHalfof^^^«^^ 
November^ fat hogs fold for 4s. 6d. and 4^. 8d. per ^^ ^'** 
icore ; but thefe are whey hc^s, i. e. fatted with 
whey,^and drove pretty fer from the dairy-countries, 
wbich driving, and their fort of food, takes away the 
value, of the bacon; fo our hill-oouncry bacon* 
whese the bogs feed on corn.moftoftheyeac9 apd 
are fatted therewith, yiekl fix pence or eight pepce 
per fcore the morCi About tbe beg^iningof Novem*; 
ber I fold for gs. 2d. per fcore, and thought the price 
Vohn !}(. A a of 
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of eight pence per fcore more a good equivalent ; 
but by the latter end of November I found the hogs 
fatted fold at the market for fix Ihtllings per ftrorc, at 
which! was farprized, peas not rifing in the price;. 
but inquiring into the reafon of it, 1 found that our 
hill-country bacon fcldom came to ii^s full price till 
about the latter end of November or I)eccmber, 
when all the whey -bacon is gone, for, whilft that is 
. ' plenty in the market, it keeps down the value 'feoe 
to the hill-country hogs, though at the fame time 
they may yield eight pence per fcore more, yet fcl- 
dom fb much then as they do afterwards : rfiercforc 
it is good hufbandry not to be too ready to fell our 
hill-country fat hogs. 
Adryfum- j^ ,^, This fummer, 1720, young pigs on a 
yOTi^piJa fuddcn grew dear all over England 5 the time they 
<iev. firlt appeared to be fo was about the middk of 
June, and the reaibn for it was (as afligncd by the 
fiirmers about Holt) becaufe the laft fummer was as 
hot and dry as had been known for fome years, for 
which reaibn the quantity of whey was much Icf* 
fened in the dairy-countries, and the crop of corn, 
particularly peas, run very fliort 5 and fo the tneed, 
which would have been otherwtfc piefervtd, was fent 
' to market for the ipit. 

fcuyttttL §• '5* Ifadrylpringihouldcome, wJth a fuc- 
ceeding hot and burning fummer till Midiammer, 
fo that the firft crop, or burden of gnA, be toft, and 
being under-ftock«i with catde, you hav« a hay*reek 
in ftore, you will have good encouragement to buy ; 
for in fuch cafe you may buy very cheap, and will 
be very well paid for the hay they fliall cat ; for you 
may expeA a great aftermafs, the earth not havmg 
then yet acerted her ftrength ; for the hot fim there- 
on will have been equal to a dunging ; but dien 
you ought to buy your cattle half fat, &t your af- 
termals nruy finifli their fatting. 

*• 16. Thii 
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$• 1 6. This fummer (anno 1720) about a montli^**""^^ 
or five weeks before bay-making, there fell fo much ti"^c dw' 
rain in moll parts of England^ that the watcr-mea- aft«r vrct 
dows were overflowed, and very much ftrapded^ in- ^^"*"*^ 
fomudi that in feveral places they fold the hay to 
them who would cut and carry it oflf : in general 
. they made the hay up in redes, with dcfign to buy-in 
Jean cattle, after Chriftmafs, and early in the ipring^ 
.,for fatting, and fo to get them fon^ard in fle(h. — ^ 
Note therefore, when fijcli wet funimers happen^ 
doubtlefs lean and barren cattid for fatting muft af- 
ter Chriftmafs, and towards the fpring, be dear, ht^ - 
caufe a large demajid £[)r them for that purpofe m^y^ 
be eicpeded. 

§. .17. This year (1704) ther^ was a plentiful &nft. 
fpring for grafs, but no rain fell all June and July, ^^^^ 
and 10 the gr^is was all burned up 1 frpm whence I tho- in 
inferred, firft, that beef arid mutton would be dear J«n« »*<!' 
by September J for by that time the forwardcft beef ^" ^* 
and n^utton would be fpent ;-^feGondlyi that bar*^ 
ten beafb would be fcarce and dear the following 
fpring; becauft, there having been plenty of gra^ 
in the fpri^^g, few beafts would * go through 1 — — ♦Ndt pro^i^ 
thirdly, that cows with calf, that had been early "^^ **^* 
bulled, would be plenty and cheap at Chriftmafs for 
famng^ ai^ yet not eafily to be fatted^ by reafon of 
the dry months of June and July. 

§. 18. There had been (anno 1716) a iold dry ofacoid 
fpiir^ and fiimmer to the very autumn^ i. e. th* laf-^^/' 
ter end of Auguft, fo that there was but a fmall mer. 
crop pf hay, and the aftermafi ran very Ihorti rain 
coming too late to bring it to any length before 
winter earner and turnips alio failed $ wbereppon it 
was the opinion of both Mr« Bifly and William 
Sartain, two Wiltlhire graziers of great experience* 
that beef would be verv cheap till Chriftmafs, be-* 
caufe the graziers would fell oft their beafts the fore- 
Aaa hand 
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hand of winter, though buthalf fat, forwant of hay ; 

but that beef would be very fcairc and dear inAe 

fpring, and the rather, becaufe very f5tw old cows, 

that have had damage, of went through, will* be 

turned off to fatting at autumn, for want of hay j 

but vdll be milked another year : this will alio mdce 

mutton very dear at Ipring. 

Wien §. I g. There is no hopes of a good year for the 

?J^^^^' graziers when grafs is plenty at the b^inning of 

begiuning Ipring ;' for then they buy their cattle dear, and yet 

^^fF»g» meat will be cheap all that llimmer i for lb many 

will buy-in for fatting, that, though the fummer 

fhould prove never fo dry, yet fo many beafts will 

be made half fat by the fpring-grafs, and muftof 

neceffity be fatted out, that beef muft needs be 

plenty. On the contrary, a good year for the 

graziers is, when, for want of grafs in the fpring, 
barren cattle fell cheap, whereupon fewer buy for 
fatting ; and then rain coming plentifully, the beafts 
being bought cheap, and a fcarcity of beef in coude 
following, and the graziers having plenty of graft 
to keep cattle' in for a market, makes them pay 

well. And note, that in wet forward ^•^rings 

barren cattle may be expeded to be fcai'ce md dear 

the year following, becaufe beafts being Weill in cafe 

take bull and go not through ; the contrafy may 

be expefted in backward fprings, efpecially when 

winter-meat proves fcarce. 

t^Cum^"^ § 20. Laft fummer (anno 1719) was very hoc 

meroccafi- and dry, and fo liule rain fell, that the drops of bodi 

oneditie hay and ftraw fell folhort, that the valc-iartners, 

InTS^* for want of winter-provifions for their cattle. Ibid 

wards the COWS after Michaelmafs for thirty fhiltings a-piecc, 

^^~[; which ordinarily were then worth 4I. per cow. • 

tie. It was as forward and plentiful a ipring f(yt graft Ac 

fucceeding April and May as had been kno^n for 
many years ; yet cows fold cheap, becaufe diC flibck 

of 
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' of catde, b few having been fatted, was ftill too 
great; but after Chriftmai^ beef was fo very dear, 
that, take tl^e whole quarter of an ox, it yielded a 
groat per pound : bulls alfo were exceflive dear this 
ipring*, a bull that ordinarily would yield but 40s. 

toidtorgl. ios.or4l. The reafon was, be- 

caufe, the wintering of cattle having* been very . 
chargeable, the bulls were fuppoied not to anfwer 
the chatge of wintering fo well as other cattle •, fo 
the farmers killed them, though but juft wholfome, 
auid fold them for a farthing, and an half-penny a 
pound, and eat them in their families ; £6 the great 
(laughter that had been of them the winter before 
made them very dear in the fpring. 

§. 21. Odx)l>er and November arc the cheapefl w^«n *»^ 
times for beef, becaufe there is then a glut occaiion* ** ^ ^^^ 
ed by the old cows, which are turned off by the 
dairy at Mayday to be fatted^ and are killed in thofe 
two months. 

WEATHER. 

§. I. /TTAHIS year(i7i2) was hitherto (JuncEffc6Uo^ 
i the 20th) a very hocfummer ; it was a dry wca- 
dry February and March, then a little rainy the firft *^*'* 
week in April, then no rain till about mid-May, 
when we had a hard thunder ihower, which went to 
the roots of the corn ; then no rain till the begin- 
ning of June, when fell moderate rain, for half a 
day, enough to go to the roots of the com ; then 
no rain till this day, June the 20th, when a hard 
ihower, of two hours, went to the roots of the corn. 
—This hot fummer, with fo little rain, had this 

cfieft upon my oats, as follows. In November I 

had ploughed up forty acres of white poor land, af- 
ter it was run to a thick fliort grafs, and had laid 
^own two years to hpp-cloyer, in order that;, after it 

A ^ 2 ^^^ 
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%fA Uii plough^ all the winter, and cook the fixift* 
jiod rain C9 fiat it, the ground might be a fit and 
meUo^ bed to receive t^ oats ; but, notwithdandr 
jog. the ground was plQughed fo e^rly, yet, being a 
pretty dry and inijd winter, at the middle of Febru^ 
l^y^ when the oats were fown, the ground required 
siuch hairrowiiig, and though they came up well 
and promifing, yet, for want of rain to foften the 
ground and meljow it (having the difadvantage of 
being iowttdi on land not fuificiently loofened) they 
did not ftrike good roots, but dwindled, and by the 
5toth oJF June, wheq they were (hooting into car, 
were veiiy thif)* for want of rillowing, and were run 
into fpindle, and looked very poor and ftarving. — 
The bad (sondicion of thefe oats feems to be owing 
to the drought of t!t^ jev^^ and the chalky conflitu- 
^on of t\^ ground, which:, being hy ground, was 
^ot ft^fficiently loofened,. though ploughed early^ 
and dragged in with the befl: management, in ordec 
(o help it's natural defe£bs ^ an4 therefore for the fu- 
ture. It is to'be obfejTved, that a grop of corn (owed 
on fuch white earth, after i( has laid down (b long to 
grafs, is^yery much hazarded in cafe fuch a hot fum-i 
^er happens *, whereas, if this bad bee^ the fecond 
crop fowed to oacs, inftead of the firlt, dpubtle^ the 
fuccefs would hs^ve been much better ; for. then fuch 
white ground, i|i the fecond year of it^s tillage 
would have ploughed up fine and rotten, and the 
patSj wi(h the drags or harrows, woukl have been 
|et in as deep as the plough went, and theo^ being 
rolled, would have endured the heat gf the fummer, 
^ndthe want of rain, as I experimented this fame 
year, in a crop of oats fowed in the (ame down, on 
fL black rotten earth, but poor and wood-feary, 
which I h^ not thought worth ploughing and fow- 
ing -, but having fowed it to oats and French-^grais 
from lay die ye^ before^ ^d the Frencb-grafs mif* 
. - ' ' .. ^ tarryi/ig. 
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carrying, I fowcd it again to oats and Freiurh-grafft^^ 
this year ; the ground turned up like afhes, as deep 
as' the plough went: I drag^ in the oats and 
Frcnch-grafs ten days after tM former, yet both the 
oats and French-grafs endured the drought and hot« 
fummer to a wonder, and held till this 20th of June, 
when rain came, the colour of a ftrong dark green. 
— Other, fields ploughed up early for oats, after they 
had laid down two years to broad-clover, ploughing 
up pretty mellow, and, being clay-grounds, endur- 
ed the heat of this fummer very well, and held a 
flourifhing colour, though fowed not till the fir(( 
week in March \ yet I was fenlible, through the 
drought feveral of the weak tillows were loft. — — 
But white land, as abovefaid, having laid to grafs, is 
more difficult to be brought to a friable temper by 
once ploughing than the other fort of grounds here 
mentioned, which are of ftrong clay. — Alfo, when 
wheat has, the year before, been fowed to one earth, 
on whitifh ground that has laid to grafs, I obferve, 
not only, that fuch ground is more apt to run to 
rowet in the wheaten crop (whereby the earth 14 
more bound by the roots of the grafs) than clay- 
ground fowed on one earth, elpecially if it be a litd^ 
ftony ; but alfo white earth, in cafe it ploughs ftiff, 
does not feparate and break, when it is to be har-» 
rowed, as the clay, if a little ftony, and this I 
plainly fee by comparing together, this year, feverat 
pieces of barley. 

Though our fpring com is better in cold clay lands, 
in the hiU-country, in warm than cold wet fun>piers, 
it is apparent to me, not only from this, but frmi 
hiany years obfervation, that, tho* fpring corn >^ 
hold it's colour in a hot dry fummer> in the hill- 
country, in clay lands, yet our clays are leldom ia 
good, and of fuch depth as to bring to maturity, in 
^ch fummcrs, all the backward tillows, but the 
A^i ftwngtlx 
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tttmgk of i^igroittid ^res off, ^ad A c M Ou Jbtti^f 

ear& bxMcftilfiilad, in fiich caib^ for waatof ieafixtf 

able mm; whereas m rich clays of the vde,«iiere 

die coraiS'buricd deeper^ poQlbly na iummer ts too 

hoc* 

Effeasofa §. 2. Tlus fpriDg (anno 1707) was exceediiig dry 

dbyjpnng. fi-mn giiout the i zdt of March to die a ad <^ May ; 

judge for but one moderate fhower, on or ^x>ut die 13th 

when of ApriUfeiU which went not to die. roots of the 

ffrafs!'*' com, for it brought up none, and but moderatdy 

wheat, &e. rcfrcfhed any grafs. During this feafon the win^ 

re£^<rh ' ^'^^^ ^^7 parchii^, the fim hot by day, butthe nig^its 

gro^/*'^ cold : my French-grafs^ on a burn-beaked ground, 

ibwed the year before, was very hopeful at die be^ 

ginning* ox March, and fo on ,to the middle of March 

and the latter end of April, and looked fi> greeny 

that I thoAiKht I ihould cut half a load at leaft on aa 

acre ; but from the latter end of April it b^an to 

fall off, and to turn towards a fillemot coifmr^^nad 

made litde or no growth aU the fpring : on tbeaad 

of May rain fell plcnufuUy, and frequent rains after^i 

( had great expiration my French*grafs would ^re- 

qover it's colour, and alfo ktow in ftem and iei^fdi 

« of blade, in hopes of which I waited till the 19CI1 of^ 

June, but then found all hopes were iii vain ; for the 

grafs altered not in coldur, and very little in growdi, 

from thefe rains. The very fame ddng happened to 

lix acres of wheat I had in very white poor grouod^ 

which having loft it's colour (being within a wedc' 

or ten days of earing before rain fellj never recover* 

cd it's colour a£ber, and put forth a yellowilh aod^ 

very (mall ear : the fame happened to my French-' 

grA0es fowed the autumn betbre with oiy wheat.j--r^ 

From hence I obferved that, when the air tandthev 

fun have concodted the juices of plants^ andconfinn- > 

ed^uad hardened the fibres of the leaves and fteois^ 
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fvUdrdiejik'Md&n'daTatirr in Ids doKtiHUi 
tibcjr^ otherwife would^ where diere is a pofvccty^tif 
jnkesXibe fibres being ib fixed aod hardened, that 
dscy arenot capable of beitig enfau:^Bd9 and fo noc 
to be extended by more juices, the juices ftruggling 
for a vent, difdui^ themfelves into feboles above 
the roots, if the plant be perennial, providing tender 
juicf buds for the next year ; far thus it was widi 
my French-grais, when I pulled up it's roots : finom 
heac6 I may for the future judge when the hqpes of 
the year are loft. 

$• 3. This ipring (17x4) was veryjdry, and thcEffca»of« 
funimer very hot and dry ; it was vccy 5>b4ervable, *y %""«» 
that the increafe of rabbits, phea£uits,partridges, and 
hares were very great, and I fiiw many coveys by Ju» 
ly the 20th,nearas big as the old ones; fb muchcloes 
theliin favour thdr iiicreafe in nuihber and bulk; 
and doubtleis the increafe of the vermin that deftroy 
daem, as polecats, ftotes, «ul foxes, hold a propor- 
tion; as fuch i^mmers conduce to the deftruAion of « 
the fiihby reafbn of the lownefe of the waters, lb they^ 
contribute exceedingly to their multiplication and 
growth *, the laft fummer being very raw and cold« 
the miller of Long-^parilh complained of the fmall 
fisie of his Ipawn, occafioned by the coldnefs of the 
ieaibn, and made it his apology for fumifliing me 
with no better trout. 

^ 4. Thiswinter (i7i3)hasbeenthedrieftandofari* 
frceft from rain and fiiow I ever knew, and the mild- |^|jjt!u[. 
eft and moft moderate for frofts ; and the (pring was w anddiy 
alfi)CQkU and the drieft, and the fummer the drieft^iP^s- 
for we had, dnring the whole ^ring and fummer, 
but thefe three rains following, viz. January and; 
fiebruary dry, Mardi the loth, or thereabouts,}feir 
a-iain that mi^t poOibly go to the fheer-point % 
then it continued dry till June die 9th, wheb wb^ 
had fuch another rain as the former i it contmued 

oa 
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on dry with us (though fome ftorms did fcattcr m 
feveral parts as we heard) till June the 21 ft, and 
2 2d, when a rain fell, which I believe went to the 
Iheer-point •, and by this time the* wheat was ripe 
in moft places, and the reapers were fet on the white 
oats^ and peas were hacking, and Ibme barley was 
cut ; it is true, generally fpeaking, the laft mention- 
ed' lacked above a fortnight of being ripe, the Spring 
having been dry and cold, which kept the grain 
btokward i black oats were fit to be cut» with me, 
by July the 28th. — From the account before given, 
of the dry winter, the cold and dry Jpring, and 
the hot lummer, which periods of time, from the 
beginning of January to the 2^th of July, being 
9bovt feven months, take in only three moderate 
tains, it will be fit to confider what confequence 
iff had on all forts of com, and the different pr<^r- 

ties of the land on which it grew. Firft, as to 

wheat ; it was gsmerally very good throughout the 
kingdom, md fiouriflied ftrangely on all ftrong 
healthy lands ; nor dkl I obferve any light poor 
lands fiiifei; thereby, fo as I could impute the weak* 
nefsof the crop to the continued drought ; the ber- 
ry was plump and well coloured^ golden coloured 
and not horney coloured, and no failure of chefts in 
the ear, as there was in the laH: cold and wet fum- 
mer ; it is true, juft on the hardening of the wheat 
|he ilraw did, in many places, give off, fo as to be 
ftruck with a blight, and felt tough and rottenifli 
ynder the hook^ but this was fo few days before the 
berry was ripe, and the wheat was- reaped, that the 
wheat being, in a manner, already ripe, the berry 
did not fuflfcr thereby : what I did particularly win- 
der at, during the fiery trial the corn did teem to 
undergo this fummer, was, that I had twenty acres 
pf wheat, and the ground. being of a veiy cold 
clayey nature, I had {oyfc4 the wheat mdpr narrow, 
4 %ad 
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snd laid the groiiiid round in (mail high ridges^ of 
ftyen furrows in a land or ridge, thereby thinking 
to lay this cold land dry and warm, (though this 
land had by nature a dry fituation, being on the 
ifummit of my hill-country farm) and the lands be- 
ing thus laid round were fo dry as to be duft, to the 
eye, before the beginning of June, infomuch that 
it I run my flick in as deep as the roots of the 
wheat, and turned up the earth, there was no moif-* 
ture to make a cohelion, but the earth fo turned up 
fell into the drieft powder, yet did the wheat of thi$ 
ground flourilh, and grow proud in colour beyond 
^y wheat in my farm, though the land was poors 
under the fourth crop, and had no dung or fold tp 
fupport it ) and this wheat proceeded to ear, andr 
brought me ten to eleven chefts in the ears, and per* . 
fefted the berry, without giving out the fupport of 
|t> till harvefl ; and yet the earth feemingly iron 
Whereon it grew throughout the whole fummeri 
this*evidendy fhews the clay land of England ought 
to be fo prepared by tillage, that the fun may car-, 
ry on it's bufinefs of burning and drying it, to the 
greateft degree it is capable of dpine . 

As to the winter- vetch crop of this year, it bore 
the tedious drought and heat better than the peas^ 
wherever they both grew in land of the fame kind % 
in hillrcountry land, if the mold was any ways light, 
weak, or poorilh, they bore up againit the heat,^ 
where the peas gave out, were parched up, and were 
loft in bloffom or kid ; this advantage the vetches 
had over the peas, by having their roots cftablifhe4 
during the wintjcr, and by the earth's being well fet- 
tled and clofed to the roots before the drought came : 
yet fobferved, where vetches were fowed on onee^rthj 
on ftiff land, in our hill- country, which had laid two 
years to grafs, fuch vetches did give out at bloiIbm-> 
|ng time, and yielded only top-kids, and the leaf 

(«O0 
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foDA ^lighttd after the bloflbnung ti^pe was over ^. 
which was o^cafioned by fuch land being uiifrud>le9 
harih aiid churliih, and (b didiiot dole to the roots of 
the vetches, to keep out the fcorching heat^ as did 
the earth of mellow land, tho' opt fo ilrocig ; par- 
cels of whole land lowed in the lame field, tho* of a 
weaker, yet of a more loofe texture, did fupport the 
vetches better. 

As to the peas crop this year (i 714) I obferved 
where the lands were not of a flrong clayey or 
malmy kind, or of a fat fandy mold^ they failed ex- 
tremely both in halm and kid : generally all dry* 
harlh or hungry ground, all ground that was not 
well worked with the plou^, or where the pea was 
not fowed early, to eilabiilh the root before the 
drought came, and blolTomed late, there was a great 
failure both in halm and number of kids, and thofe 
kids were yery Ihort, and but two or three peas ia 
them. 

As to the black oat crop, it being generally (eljpe^ 
daily in the hiil-country) fown on cipher light weak > 
land, or on ftronger land after it has been worn out 
with three former crops, and for the moft part being 
Ibwn on one earth, they were in general very indif- 
ferent and poor throughout the hill-country, yet 
being ufually fowed, at leaft a month before the bar- 
ley, their roots were fo well eftablifhed, and the 
ground fo far fettled to the roots, that, of the two, 
they efcaped better than the barley, though that was 
lowed in much better ground ; in the vale 1 alfi> 
obferved a great failure of oats. 

In regard to the barley-crop of this year* there 
was a great failure throughout the hill country \ for 
the lands there are generally of a lighter, drier, and 
hulkier nature, and not partaking of the malmy fot- 
nefs of the clays, or of the mdlow, rich, hazle mold 
of the vales i wanting therefore tbeftockofvegie- 
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tMt fpirits to fupport' the root, and not having that 
tM^Iownd^ of parts, to daip about and cldfe to the 
roots, the barley failed in proportion as the lands did' 
more or lefs partake of the aforefaid properties, or^ 
were later fowed ; yet it muft be granted, that in the 
hfll-country, where was ftrong land, or cold clays, iP 
the land was in good heart, worked well witn the 
plough, and fowed early, fuch land bore very flou- 
riihing barley : in the vales, where the earth was of a 
vflnte malmy day, of a binding fand in good heart, ' 
or of a fat ha^e mold, and in good bean and peas land,' 
wdl worked, and fowed early, there was excellent bar- ^ 
Jey ; bu t wherever, in the vale, the land came fhort of 
thefe properties, was indifferently hufbanded, 6^ wa^ 
ib#ed late, there was alfo a lamentable crop of barley. 

$. 5. This year (1709) we had a cold April and*f a cdd 
May, infomuch as between Winchefter and Banbu-*""^" 
ry I hardly law a good acre of com : but^i^lien P 
went from Banbury all along to Garenton in Eei- 
cefterfhire, I never faw better in my life (fofaid the 
country people, in thofe parts, of their com) the 
reafon ofwhich muft be, that the firft lands, being 
poor and lighter lands, were penetrated by the colds, 
and had not ffarngth to fupport the corn againffc 
them ; but the northern lands, which were ten fliH- 
lings per acre, did fupport their com; therefore a" 
cold April and May will not make a fcarcity, if 
not wet. 

§. 6. I looked on rain always to carry with it feffcat oi 
firudbifying principles; yet it happens fometimes,^^- 
that rains, being very frequent, do beat the fallows" 
flat and cloie, fo as to prevent the ground from let- 
ting in the fiin and air^ and in that refpeA they may 
be prejudicial. 

Wet fumniers(fuch as in the year 1 703) keep that 
juke, which forms the flour in corn, watery and thin, 
and hinder it from digefting and fixing into a firm 
- - body i . 
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body ; and time loft is never to ht regained by aa^ 
-plant, in any of it's progreflions^ whether as to ii^a 
formation of roots or fruit ; there are certain {tro- 
grefljons limited for every day injthe week^ as on 
the hatching an egg, and any interruption is a pre- 
judice : nature will iiniftx what fhe has undcrtakea 
(with very little regard to the difference of time) 
whether it be perfed or imperfeft.— — The wetoeis 
of this whole winter, which was very rainy, prevent- 
ed fo many grains being formed in the ear as ufual; 
for it was matter of faft, the ears were never Ihort- 
er ; the wetnefs of May and June prevented the 
grains in every ear HUing before it fhot out of hood ; 
for it was manifeft there were four or five hulks in 
moft ears, at the bottom of the ear, which were not 
perfeded or filled *, and doubtlels the remainder of 
June or July, if wet, will make the grain in the ear 
thin, and the lowermc^ grains more eQ>ecially. 

It feems a great deal of rain and wet weather to 
wheat in the ear, and oth^ corn when it is hig^ 
Is a prejudice; for thofe juices, which form and fiil 
up the ear and grain, and falhion, and xosikc the 
blade to grow, ^m to be different ; inafmuch as, 
both in corn and fruit, it is wode the wee years, 
when the blade and ihoots ru^ loQgeft : whai the 
corn is up fb high, though the fcafon of the year be 
hot, yet the ground is 1^ fhaded as to bb in daogpr 
of being chilled by much rain i it &ems the heat 
and power of the fun muft, the whole tiiQe, aiteod 
the ground in it's incubation ^ Iqx none doubts the 
Welt- Indies being better ground than Epgkuxd, yet 
Yuns the corn up to fo mighty a ftubbk (to which 
length it cannot grow till towards the latter .part be- 
fore it's ripening) that to it's length, which runs fo 
high, and keeps off* the benign influence qf the fun, 
. Mr. Ray imputes the thinnefs of the grain; 
Ola wet §.7. This fpring (17x1) was wet and cold for 
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the moft part of March and April, and May was 
alfo rainy ; ihe confcqucncc of which, in ripening 
oUr corn ai harveft, was this ; the wheat ripened, 
and we were reaping it by the 27th of July ; but 
the oats ripened not till the i8th of Augijft, when I 
began to cut them ; and tlie barley began to ripen 
not till the 26rh of Auguft, when I began to cut the 
barley -, fo there was near three weeks diftance be • 
twcen the wheat and oat harveft, and near a month's 
diftance between the wheat and barley harveft. From 
hence I conclude (as it feems to me) with reafon, that 
the colder and wetter a Ipring happens to be, and the 
longer it continues fo, there will be the longer di- 
ftance of time between the wheat, oat, and barley har- 
"veft ; for the wheat being a hardier grain, and be- 
ing ftrong and well rooted at the fpring of the yea^^ 
is not pinched 'by a wet and cold ipring, nor kept 
tack in growth, as the oats and barley are, they bc- 
in^ tender grains and their roots weak at that time 
otthe year ; and (vice vcrfa) hot Ipfings may ripen 
t}ie barley before the wheat, as' it ftands in more need 
of warmth, and is more ienfible of it than the laft 
mentioned grain. 

f. 8. Laftwinter(X702) was a very wet winter, Of w«t 
and May and June following were alfo very wct,^'^^'** 
which made corn yield very ill : I infer if the next 
winter and fummer ihould prove as wet, and yet 
not wetter, corn will prove thinner, and yield 
worfe, and be dearer than in the former year j be- 
caufc that year came after a very dry fummer, for 
which reafon the corn fared the better % but it is a 
great diladvantage for land to wear wet cloaths 
to it's back for two years together : the more 
years prove fo unfeafonable, the more and more 
will the land i>e poifoned. 

It is a common imagination of the farmers in the 
hill- country, when much and almoft continual rains 

fall 
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fan for a good part of the winter^ thtt ic will mbe 
com dear, whoieas I hare cominonljr found diem 
difappointed in fuch their eicp66bBtioiis, and chat die 
huids in the vale do not to much fiiflisr, throa|^ 
a rainy winter, as they imagine, nay not fo much 
as the high hill-country lands, if the ground be of 
a cold clay : for the vzk lands, though they lie 
low, and thereby fubje£l: to be wet, yet, for the 
moft part, are warm in thdr nature, by reafon of 
a mellow hollow texture, whereby they foon reco- 
ver and grow dry after the winter is gone off, the 
fun and wind piercing into them, efpedally if the 
ffround of the vale be good, as it ufually is mudi 
better than that of the hills : in fuch cale, by it^s 
own vital heat and ipirit it refills the chill of the 
winters, and (bon recovers itfelf ^^in; whereas 
lands of the high hilUcountry, efpecially die clays, 
being of their own nature much poorer, and more 
out of heart than thofe of the vale, do more in that 
refpedt fuffer by winter cold rains, and,by reaibnoftheir 
heavy and clofe obftinate texture, do much longer 
retain the water in them after the rainy fealbn is 
over-, by which means I have often obferved, that if 
cold rains return on theback of the former, the com 
of fuch cold clays on the hills, bdng ftill fitkly 
through the former wet, often dies*, whereas dot 
of the vale fooner recovering (as I (aid before) the 
chill of the former wet, has got fome days ftrength 
and refreihment to bear up againft the cold poilbn 
of the fecond rainy feafon which lb foon returns af- 
ter the former. 

That winter wet is not reckoned to harm wheat 
by fogging the roots bf it, anfwerable to the wet- 
nefs of a March month, has this reafon for it ; be- 
caufe the pores of the roots are, in a manner, qtiite 
choaked up in the winter, nor is the winter water 
a^ve, becaufe there is not fun enough to attenuate it% 

parts. 



« 999(3, and tx> {Bake tiicm ponecrate the tubes and 
roots of the whe^t ; whereas, when the moodi of 
March comes, the fun has got ftrcngth, and has- 
opened th^ porous roots of the plants, and has atte- 
nuated the juices, which are therefore drank in 
greedily, and at this time the fun has not yet got 
power enough to qualify this dropfy.by it*s heat, by 
drying up the waters, &c, 

§. 9. lobfervcd, at one end of a field, that my of^inrf- 
barley looked much more fickly and thinner (when ^•^ ^^^^K* 
fowed a mon(h or fix weeks) than the reft; but re- 
membered that very patch had been dunged the 
, year before for the wheaten crop much more than 
any part of the fields at which I wondered ; but 
was told, that that patch was fowtrd, and before ic 
was harrowed wet came, fo that the ground was 
chilled and did not harrow well •, fo much the good 
condition of corn depends on thefe two things. 

§• 10. I do conceive the coldncfs of the nights, 0/ cold 
.(where the ground is cold clay, and the country ^^f*|^'„^ 
high fituated and hilly) does moft contribute to the try. 
. coarfenefs of the corn ; for the fummer days (tho* 
the cooleft j are fomewhat refrefhing to corn as well 
as man, but the nights are many times of fo cold a 
degree as to check the vegetable progreffion ; efpe- 
cially, when there has been rain from a cold corner, 
and a cold foil for the corn, fuch cold of the night 
being of a degree beyond what the corn can fupport 
itfelf under, it is pinched thereby. 

§. II. On feveral years experience I find, thatcaufeof 
on our high hills, fituated near a vale (efpecially inf**" ^**'»ntf 
the fpring time of March, April, and perhaps*"^ ^^ *' 
May, when the air is cold, dry, and windy, and of 
a harih aftringent temper, as ufually it is at thole 
times of the year : or, in fewer words, when the 
weather glafs imports dry weather, for to that ten)- 
per of the air I conceive the caufefollowing is aiTig^* 
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able) ft IS to he obferved> that though there be 
large boating clouds boding rain, that rife and pafs 
oh one after another, watering liberally ibme parts 
of the earth over which they pafs ; yet cTiat fuch 
clouds at thofe times of the year fcidom empty 
themfelvcs on our hilb, but on the vales, whilft 
We, envioufly, at a diftance look on our neighbours 
happinefs : this feems to be, becaufe the air, being, 
as before mentioned^ dry and thin, has more elafh- 
city in it, and consequently gives a greater refi- 
ftance t6 the clouds driven on by the winds, fo that 
the clouds are eafily diverted and turned afide into 
the ftronger channel of the wind in the vale under 
^he hills, and therefore our expectation from tiie 
clouds rifing from the horizon big with rain, at 
Ithbfe times of the year, are generally vain : where- 
as 1 obferve, on the contrary, when the air is load- 
ed with moifture, as may bc'fenfibly perceived by 
the dampnefs of moft things, and by the weather- 

Slafs being low, that fuch clouds before mentioned 
lall keep their fttady courfe towards us, in an im- 
partial manner, according to the tendency of the 
air and wind at that time ; fo that every cloud 
moves in a diredl line without making a curve, or 
yielcling to the vortex of the vale, and then wc 
have a (hare of the rain with our neighbour?. This 
feems to depend on the yielding temper of the air, 
whofe tcnfion, by the moifture, being unftrung, 
and it*s elaftic power being loft, the clouds meet 
with lefs refiftance, and 16 purfue a morcfteady 
direft courfe, and are lefs drawn off and foilicited 
by the collateral current of air in the vale, but take 
their courfe purfuant to the direcTtion of the wind 
behind them, ti^e air before them eafily yielding, 
jhdication ^^ j 2, From conftant experience I have conclud- 
* ^^^' ed, that, if the air be fultry and gloomy, without 
a breath of wind, or very little, the Iky full of light 

wool- 
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WM>l-{iack clouds boding no rain^ yet in iudi c^les 
fierce ihowers are very near, fuitabl^ to cb^ 
gloomineis and fultrineis that forerun: fbf 1^ clouds 
moving towards you, though not above die hori- 
700, according as they are larger, ftop the current 
of the air; whence fuch a clofeneis hi^ppens, that 
breatbiqg^ on iuch approaching weather, is not 
fo cafily pcrfqrnKd, and from the atmolphere be- 
ing full of ponderous clouds, it happens that the 
beat of ithe fun*'beams, en us, muft be very intenfe/ 
when they are colle^ed and contradted into nar- 
irower ipaces, and either pafs through the concav^e 
dlouds, or are pefle<9ied from th6m, or break 
through the narrow iAter^ace only between the 
clouds, which makes thofe icoiding uiieaty heats i 
then in fuch cafes, thoVno threatening cloud ap- 
pears in iight, yetkc afiured that rains are not far 
diftant, and in an hour's time you may be likely to 
be furprizcd ; then govertn yourfelf accordingly for 
that >^ole day, whether it be in harvefb or hay- 
making time^ or when any bufinefs may fufFer by 
sain, and lay not yourfelf open to the power of 
fierce rains to hurt you, but be on your guard, and 
forecalt the moft advantageous game you can play^ 
on the certain expefStation of hafly Ihowers; .and let 
not tj^e fallacious opinion of the labourer, in - 
harveft or hay-making, deceive you^ who thinks 
rain is far off, becaufe no cloud is near, and a pretty 
dear ifky. 

§. 13. It is an inftance of ^eat providence, that of rain iil 
in the hot climates God fends rain but feldom, ^n-^^^^" 
lefe the firft and latter rain, to bring up the corn™ 
and ripen it, and to bring it out of the hoie ; for did 
it rain frequeatly there, as in England, &c. the 
corn would run uptofueha height as to locige 
and roc. 

B b 2 §. 14. By 
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Of the ^ 14. By what 1 can collcft from the antients^ 

kfi^ence. ^^Y <^crtainly thought the moon had a confiderablc 
heat» more or lefs, according to it's increafc, or 
decreafe, and in that lenfe the expreflion of Colu- 
flfieUa pwft be underflood ^ — fol & iuna <:oq57unt, 
for Virgil applies the fame to the fun, 

•* Glcbafque jacentes 
«• Pulverulcnta coquat maturis folibus asftas ;** 

and what elfe can that verfe in the Pfalms fignify ; 
^' The fun fhall not burn thee by day, nor the 
MOON by night?" With regard to it's power and 
influence, fublunary things feem to have a force and 
flrength increafing as the moon increafes, and a 
force and ftrength decreafing as the moon decreafes^ 
and this is more vifible or intelligible in things weak 
of themfelves, which are more eafily afFcdcd, fuch 
as arc feeds fown, which are voung and tender, 
children ill, fick^ perfons, perlons weak in their 
underftandings, and confequently in the fpirits, per- 
fons weak in their eyes, andconiequently in the local 
animal fpirits of that part, which have not a good 
influx i thus we fee it is in a moon-blind horfe ; 
but, if ground be fl:rong, I believe it is not much 
in the power of the moon to afied the feed, as 
ftrong confl:itutioned perfons are not aflfeftcd much 
with weather, good or bad, whereas valetudinarians 
muft live by rule 5 for I apprehend the influence of 
the moon to be no more than what (he has by her 
borrowed light; the increafe or dccreafe of which, 
when the fun is withdrawn from us, may fenfibly 
zfk& things weak, to their comfort or difcomfort; 
. and the juices in the plants and feeds, and ipirits in 
our bodies, may rationally and experimentally 
enough be allowed to move brifl^er, or the contrary, 
ts her borrowed light is greater or Icfs: perfons who, 
through a laxity oi mufcles fbmmer, are obferved, 

the 
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the wind being fouth, or fouth-weft, which relaxes, 
more to ftammer ; but fuch winds aflFeft not the 
Ipcech of other perfons, who at other times pro- 
nounce diftinftly. 

§. 1 5. The wind moving the plants, and blow- ^^^^ 
ing them to, and fro, feems, as Sir Francis Bacon ^*" * 
has obierved, to be the fame towards ftrengthen- 
ing the fibres and folids of plants, as exercife 
is to us. 

ENEMIES to HUSBANDRY. 

§. I. 1^ 4'R. BifliopofDorfetfliire, his (hepherd,offoxe». 

xVX ^"d his carter told me, that in lamb- 
ing-time, and whilfl: the lambs might be in danger 
of the fox, they fend out a couple of fellows with 
horns all night to walk about, and blow and halloo, 
and on thefc nights ftake down a couple of dogs, 
at fit diftance, in a bleak cold place, which will 
make them bark all night; but that way, the 
fhepherd fays, will not always do, but a lamb 
however will be loft fometimes j nor can the fame 
dogs abide it for above two or three nights ; for 
then they will be fo cramped as not to be able to 
get over a ftile for two or three days afterwards : 
thefe men, who walk about, have fix-pence a 
night, and meat and drink; they muft not walk about, 
with a dog, for by fo doing the fheep will be fct 
o'bleating and running as much as if the fox was 
amongft them ; fo that they would not know when 
the fox came, which by the difturbance among the 
Iheep may be known ; nor will they, after he has 
been with them, be quiet from bleating till every 
ewe has got her lamb. 

Another, a gentleman farmer of that county, af- 
fured me, he drew his flock together within twa 
acres' of ground almoft as clofe as if he had folded 
them; and fet four dogs, ftaked down at each cor- 

B b 3 ner^ ^ 
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ner, to keep off the fbx by barking all nio^ and 
yet this foxes ftole away rhat night two fambs, and 
bit a thtrd. 
Hares. §. 2. I obfcfved in the barley kvmi full-grown 

ears withered lying along in a track of die field, 
which feemed t « be a great ^nni ; I took them tip, 
and iound the hares, to make a more convenient 
track, had bit the ftranivs off at i(bc groood. 




iVUcs. §. 3. The fquare of timbers I 

faw in Che Ifle of White, to cut 
mole-hills off, were fix feet and a 
' half in length, and the place of 
iron about two inches broad, and 
iharpened as a knife is, from the 
back to the edge ; and made after ^_____ 

diis faihion, a the joifts> if one a a 

may fo call them, acrofs, which are floped aU away 
upwards, fo as with the fiat fide they He oa the 
ground and are (harp > all the pieces of tinpiber are 
much of the fame iMgnefs, about half a (ott bcood, 
and four inches, or better, thick, and the plate of 
iron fet on the uppermoft fide of the lowermoft bar, 
marked a j, hangs a quarter of an inth with the 
Iharp edge over that bar of timber. 

Micf. §, 4. In taking down a reek-ftafFold of wheat, 

I obferved (as at other times) the mice for the 
greateft number by much lay on the fouth-weft fide 
of the reek, from which corner comes moft rain and 
moift air, of which they may drink; this reek 
was carried up to a center like a cockpit, thatched 
as well, to my neighbouring farmer's judgment 
and mine, as ever we faw a reek ; yet thefc mice 
had opened holes in the center top, and hollowed it 
in fuch manner, in order to come at the water, that, 
being a wet winter and fummer, much rain had fal- 
len in and done confiderable damage j fo that the 
top thatch of reeks is to be looked after, where 
pice are fufpeded to be. To. 
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To my grc^t furprize I fixid, that mjice. will not 
cit the huUt^ hop-clover feed, but will fcopp out 
all the flour of the broad-clover feed. and, toama^ze- 
mcnt, will not leave one feed in a bufhel, but what 
is tEu3 fcooped, in alhorttime. 

§. 5. This day (April the ^ 4th) I obferved the Roo'". 
rooks, in my garden, to pull up the beans whei^ 
they were come up green ; they pull at the green 
ftalk, and, if the ground be loofe, the bean-feed but 
little wafted comes up with it. Corn was almoft 
all fowed now throughout the country, which I be- 
lieve made them apter to fall on the beaos : and in 
the afternoon of this day I obferved the barley juft 
coming up out of the ground, and a parcel of rooks 
lying mereupoo, with their heads going, apace up 
^hd down frojcn the ground -, I went to the place, 
aod found they had been pulling up the blades of 
cory, with which often, efpecially with a little 
fcratchAOig, came up the feed itfelf, little wafted, ajid 
only fwefled, the blade but juft appearing : nQte> 
n^y ground being rolled, they could nptfo well 
4raw the grain af^r the blade, and on that account 
grewji I believe^ fopner weary : the reafon why they 
tf:ll on %\kc barley was, I fuppofe, the fanxe for which 
they fell on the beans, viz. all corn being fowed, 
they could, for a few days, make better wages in 
fiftiing after the cqra thus than in looking alter the 
looJie grains abtpve ground. 

In Wiltfibire, at Holt and thereabouts, I obferv- 
ed boy§ ^;cepiog off rooks trom peas in the fields af- 
ter they were come up > upon inquiry I found it was 
neceflary, if pe^s came up before other corn was 
fowed, which was ufual in thofe parts. It is not fo 
in our hill-country, becaufe we are fowing black oats 
in abundance before our peas appear ; but if I fow 
the great cot(hill-pea, which I intend to do, which 
muft be fowed very early, and come up before other 
B b 4 cora 
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oDTti is fowed, I muft have, I find, the rooks kepc 
off, or olfc, if I fliould go from home for three or 
four days ^thout taking care about it, they may be 
aU pulled up before I return, 
gook^and §• ^- The deftruftion that' pigeons and rooks 
pigeons, make is incredible ; a neighbouring farmer afiures 
liie, that he has known an acre fowed with peas, and 
a rain coming fo that they could not be harrowed 
in, every pea was fetched away in half a day*s time 
by the pigeons. * 

I fowcd wheat very early (viz. by the 3d of Au-^ 
guft) which was before the wheat harveft opened ; 
the rooks, having no other corn to prey on, laid on 
it, and devoured a great quantity : but they do moft 
harm, when, in the winter-time, the fnow lies on the 
green wheat, and is firft going off ; for having had 
no food for fome time, they fall then very greedily 
on the wheat, 

• Rooks, if they infeft your com, are more terri- 
fied, if in their fight you take a rook, and, plucking 
it limb from limb, call the feveral limbs about your 

. field, than if you hang up half a dozen dead rooks 
in it J this Mr. Ray fays in two or three leaves of 
Remarks on hufbandry, fol. 194, in his Etymology 
of words. 

The grain of my wheat began to harden in the 
ear, and the rooks to gather to it : I was faying to 
my bailiff, that it would be hard to keep them from 
i t, unlefs two men compafled it with guns -, but he 
anfwered, it was a field of whole haunt the rooks 
might be eafily broken, for, faid he, there is only a 
• Folc. dead hedge for a few** lug on one fide, ail the reft is 

• Among the many contrivances to fii^tea rooks, lays Mr. 
Tul, as feathers fluck up, the limbs of rooks icattotd aboat the 
ground, dead rooks hung on flicks, the gun, or a bov to halloo 
or throw up his hat, or a dead rook in the air, I have foond 
the lail to be the mod eF^dual. 

quick 
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quick hedge, and if youfri^tcn tfaem diere, thcf 
will fly off CO another haunt; a rock does not lil^ 
to come to com, but where there is a dead hedge, 
for they muft be out upon the watch (and they do 
not care to light upon a quick hedge) to tell tidings ; 
but crows will often light on the quick : I obferved 
this year towards harveft, that the rooks gathered 
much about thofe corn grounds where my ponds 
were, to rendevouz and drink, and fo to the corn 
again -, therefore break them of their haunts early 
there, before the corn ripens* 

Rooks will not pull up the lenten com till feed- 
time is over, and there is not grain for them ; and 
they feldom care for peas in the grain, nor barley as 
long as they can come at oats : for the oat ftripped 
of it's hulk is much fweeter, and tenderer to bebruif- 
ed than barley, but when it comes up into blade, 
then they will moil fall on barley ; being laft fowed 
and a fuller bodied grain, there is more flour left in 
the barley than in the oat ; when they fall on the 
barley in the ear it is in light ground that is hollow, 
where it is * more-Ioofe i it peas were (owed late,^^** 
without doubt they would fooner fall on their blade, 
and pull them up than other corn, becaufe of the 
bulk of their grain, in which there is more flour to 
be found unexhaufted ^ and I do remember, they 
fell on goar-vetches, that were fowed in May, with 
that voraciouiheis that it was very hard to fecure 
half of them : in fbme grounds, which they take to, 
one may gather in the compafs of a yard a handful 
of blades they have pulled up : it is true, pi- 
geons love peas beft, which may proceed from the 
weaknefs of their bills that they cannot unfhell the 
oat, and from the heat of their crops, which may di« 
geil a pea better than the rooks can. 

It had been an exceffive dry furamer from April 
to this day (7th of July) and tho* there were no 
worms nor bugs, by rea£)n of the drought, to be 

wet 
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n^et witl^ yet th^ b^cd^ did not faU on tbc cherci^^ 
vd^h I ^nd. otUei;^ ^froixkred a;;, tpiqt probably i^ 
was be<fauie tl^re w^s fo mM,cb coi:n fo^w^ about the 
bovfe : buc, where the iaaaxitr is io vcry^ d^y thai; 
rook^s cannot con^ to worms,^ oor the ploi^h go to 
tucj;^ tlnem up,^ th^y will fail on th/: cprn before it is 
half ripe^ even when they caA have but a gyeea juice 
i^ the Itraw to chew, therefore are to be prevented. 
Rcoks and ^^ y^ A.farther evil there ijs in rooks, that their 
^.mows. j^jj^ whe<;i their breed is ovet> is a liarbour to the 
latter brood of the fpatrows^ wiuch bird chooies 
chen^ when, the weacher grows warj;p, and the air 
mii^^ t9 bu^ld lub diQ, and not to (live hier&lf upi 
ifk nefts under the eaves of ^ houfe. ' 
Snails. ^. s. In September I fouja^ cp^y fnaijis eggs^ 

l^id at the roots of plants I pulled up : the 2 ift of 
Qdober is^ rainy weather I obiierved a tpMltitude of 
white fnails ox (jiugs, crawling on the grQUiAd,, ynd^ 
tihe cabba^s ^n the garden,^ (nod: of which were not 
half Ux Igng as; ppy ^U ^^ in thicknels no bagger 
xhm a pin's bead -i io that I cQ^c^uded (K^m newly 
hatched from the September eggs i therefore it is 
^fonable to dcftroy the o^ on^s before September^ 
ID order to deftroy tb^ brood. Qj^rc, if they ky 
fgg^ any other months qfjjhe year ^ if lb, to be chief- 
ly taken off before fuch laying alfo, 

Ip February I planted cabbages^ and by the lat- 
ter end of March had moft of i^^i\k eat up by white 
(hails, or flv^gSi gf which fort of in^ls we picked up a 
qvmrt or n^ore in a (norning early for many morn- 
ings •, the country was this year much infefted with 
(hem I this evil feems to have proceeded from tt^ 
very mild winter, wh^ch did not deftroy the 
eggs ihey lay every autumn in abundance at the 
roots of all manner of herbs : the faa^ is to be ex* 
pe6);ed another mild winter, therefore Ippk after chcoi 
early in the fpring. 

. Worlidge (fol. 2^z.) fty$, th;tt fnails are of both 

(exe$^ 
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&xt% aed couple from faring until Nfidfummeir and 
after, aad lajr their c^gs in the ground v yoti will find 
them with then- ho&s bol;iBd in the waraidvfl:, aitd 
only their (hells above the ground •, when you take 
f hem ew you muft r^e out theu- eggs and defllroy 
thens ov elfe fi>tne will be hatched the £ifne j^s^Ty 
and Ibme in the ipring following. 

§. 9. Ants, in the hotter r^bns, are reckoned ^^* 
among the pefts of the field, as ki Italy, Spain, and 
;iie Weft-Indies. Movtianier, fol. 253. 

Ofiie Timocky Skrine (a very induftrioiis and la« 
borious perfon in pbnttng orchards, and my neigh* 
bow ift Wiltfliire^ who from an eftate of ten pounds 
per annum, improved it diat way to fifty pounds pel* 
annum) cmnt to fee noe m Hampfhire, and walking 
out with me in my meads, and obferving the em* 
met-talh, he tdd me» he had tried many ways to 
defttoy them, being much, troubled with them, and 
partieularly the opening their hiUs in winter, which 
they would rebuild again ; (I fuj^dfe at winter they 
lie lower than people ufuaUy dig after them, therefore 
that way is unfuccefsful) jbut that the beft way, as 
he hafs by experience found, is to fling abroad their 
hillocks In the month of June, in their breeding 
time, when, they lay their eggs, before they come 
to be flies : I fuppofe dws deftroys their breed, pots 
them on endle& labour to find them out, cill tbey 
'are hunger-ftarved, and, the brood being defl:rayed, 
the old ones (who are not, I imagine, long lived) 
decay, and die in a Ihort time ; or perhaps they 
leave their habitations out of refentment for tW 
cruel ufage of their young, God having with his firft 
blefliog at the b^inning implanted in all creatures 
an cameft defire of propagating and prottdAng their 
fpecies i and we fee the moft feajful of them will 
venture their lives for their young ones ; and it has 
been knqwn, when perfons would deflrroy rookeries 

by 
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by firing at the old ones daily^ it could not be done, 
but, when the nefts with young ones have been 
brought down, and burned under the trees, they 
have all dcfcrtcd. 
Wotmi. §. lo. I made a gravel walk in my garden, and 
underlayed it \yich white mortar earth rammed in, 
and layed ftrand on it ; both coats were above a 
foot thick, notwithftanding ^ich the worms, in a 
ftw days time, made their holes through ; I cannot 
fuppofe it poffibJe for the worms to thruft or bore 
through fuch a folid with their fnout ; but having 
obferved what a power they have with their mouth 
to pluck at grafs, do believe, in the fame manner 
they ufe their mouth in pulling away the earth in 
little crumbles, which they ftill tumble downwards 
under them. 

. I made a little court with a gravel walk in the 
middle, and grafs-plots of turf on each fide of the 
walk : the worms came through the turf in vaft 
numbers, and were very hurtful to it ; the days be- 
ing very rainy for a fcafon, which brought them out 
at nights ; my fervants vifited them wTth candle and 
lantern, and caught great quantities of them, rill 
at length they grew fo cunning that on ftepping on 
the turf, though at a great diftance, they would feel 
the turf fhake, and (hoot into their holes ; befides, 
they would not, at their ufual hours, come out of 
their holes, nor then, as they ufually did before, lay 
out with moft part of their bodies, but with their 
nofcs only : obferving the improveable wifdom of 
thefe infefts, I thought to be cunninger than they, 
and made fure of taking thofe that lay within my 
reach on each fide of the walk ; for the gravel walk 
laid lower than the turf, and, being a folid, did not 
Ihake the turf,fo I carried, as I ftood in the walk, my 
candle and lantern over the turf as far as I could 
reach* but the worms being ufed to the light Ihot 

lotQ 
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into their holes as foon as ever the rim of ligh£ came - 
over them *» I fuppoie they have no eyes, but God 
has given them an exqqifite feeling to fupply that 
defedt, in many refpefts, in order to felf-preferva- 
tlon. Light being a fluid body makes a different 
configuration of the particles of the air, whi<;h they 
can diitinguilh by the feel as a blind man can by ufe 
fome colours ; at laft I found the way to deftroy 
them was, to vifit them very early in the morning, 
in copulation, when I found they had a ftupor; which 
puts me in mind of that faying of Pliny, omne ani« 
mal pofl: coitum trifte. 

I have a clay fo obftinate about my houfc, for a 

Juarter of a mile's compafs, and withal fo flinty, that 
am fure a mole could never come within that fpaoe, 
.and yet, if a flick be put in any place and ftirrcd 
about, the worms will rife and come forth, for fear 
of the mole, which feems to be purely owing to the 
enmity God has fet between the worm and the mole 
from the beginnings for it mufl proceed from ibme- 
what innate, that a creature, which had never, in the 
grounds here mentioned, experience of harm in this 
kind, fhould blindly ufe this flratagem. 

It is a common proverbial faying of the country- 
man, that at whatfoever country-farm a colony of 
rooks planted themfelves, and made a rookery, it is 
a fign of good luck and good fortune attending that 
man ; and on men growing unfortunate and low in 
the world, the rookery has been obfcrved to forlake 
fuch farm : for both which obfervations fome good 
reafons may be ofiered > viz. it is certain where a 
man is a good hufband to his land and improves it, 
the worms alfo (a great food to thefe creatures, efpe- 
cially at fome times of the year) multiply, and grow 
alfo to a much greater bulk and fatnefs} the firei^h 
of land being difcernable by the large flze of worms 

as 
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as &om €he growth, of pknts, aad the Steele kiad^ 
on -whofe grubs or maggots^ ^refore cstSieA ^mk- 
worms, die rooks do greatiy feed, (as is^ipparcnti^ 
their following the plough) ^o toot oidy f^ow in foch 
groofld much fatter and larger, but chofe flies of the 
beetle kind, by the wifdom God has giv^en them, do 
covet and choofc to ndft their fly-blows to f«ch land 
SB win beft nourtih and provide for them ; and the 
fiune inftahce of the wifdom of <hefecreatBrcs may 
be given in many like cafes ; but, where an iU huP 
bendman comes, the contrary to*this ^bon comes 'to 
pafs, upon which, no wonder if Hhey fay, let usjgo 
hence. 

^pon viewing a farm in the Ifle of AVight, 'to 
porc*hafe it, wic were afraid ^hc farmer, accerdingto 
ihe Hberty he had byhis leafe, would have ploughed 
up'ihe cow-^lestfe^ farmer 'Q)Uin5 faid, if it was his 
he (hoiild ^hardly do it; for, laid 'he, <good i^pi^ec 
cow^p^fture ;ground, that iias Iwl to grais a ^loi^ 
time, is (in 'the Ifle of Wight) vety ftbjea fo the 
worm, which will eat up thexom-, it was a*furppize 
to me to hear him fay'fo, and th^^re Lenquhpod 
more particularly :iboat tt ; te faid, the worm was 
very fmslll, with aa black head, like a fly, and^when 
^ir wheat, s^utMardh^ Ihottfd pronnfe exoeo^fo^ 
well, itwotilddieaw^onafodden; t»keiip^h 
green Wheat by the nxjt, and juft above the reouuid 
grain, within the eardi, oneumy oblerve die^ftalk 
ahndft^bit in two, and very commonly fhe^worm up- 
on it, and frefli ground is very fubjeft^to it/fer'^ 
two or three firft crops ; I aflccd him if it ever hred 
fo with 'their barley i he feid, *he iiever Juiew Ae 
• barley to receive damage by tt, but he had known 
the peas receive the feme damage as the wheat. Mr. 
Rowlcr, an experienced yeoman, was prcfcnt, and 
confirmed ^what £olfins iaid. 

§« 1(4 If 
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§. II. If ground be iftfefted much with rook- ^book- 
worms, ploughing it up will cure it of them fcfr '^^^"^' 
fome years. 

§. 12. I was at lord Pembroke's, and his Iord-ofthccgg« 
Jhip was difcourfing about infefts and their eggs, o^i^f^^- 
and propagation ; he faid, that many of their eggs 
which were laid late, did lie out-all the winter, and 
were not brought to perfeftion till fpring -, therefore 
it is obferved, that, Where there is a cold winter, 
there is a lefs increafe of thofe infefts, 

§. 13. The wifdom of God is very maniftft in Nu -mag- 
thatcontemptible infeft we call a maggot, and in the ^^^' 
fly that blows it in the nut : I do not remember that 
ever I faw two maggots in a nut, though moft nuts 
in a bunch are faulty where one is fo ; it feems the 
maggots of the whole bunch are the blowing df one 
and the fam'e fly, and th^t all 'the nuts of the fame 
bunch would have been blown, if fome accident had 
not diftufbcd the fly at the time of her incubation, 
for that a fle(h-fly does at the fame time lay rhany 
eggs is certain : again, it may feem ftfange, diat one 
and the fame fly fliould difcern (it being an aft df 
almofl: the Tame infliant of time) where (he blowtd 
her maggot, fo as not to lay another in the fame 
nut; yet it feems fl:ranger, that every other fly fhould 
difcern where a former had blown a maggot, fo ss 
to avoid laying her fly-blow on the fame nut •, dther- 
wife it would afterwards happen that many maggdts 
would be in the fame nut, and the provifion of 
maintenance fall fliort : where the fly-blow is injeft- 
ed, when the nut is very fmall and tender, a can- 
ker grows over and clofes, and confifts of a rot- 
ten fubfliance ; and here it fliers wifdom alfo in a 
maggot, that it can difcern that eafier place of en- 
trance. 

§. 14. I obferved this day (the nth of Auguft) Catcrpil- 
a multitude of young caterpillars on the leaves of ^*"- 

my 
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my turnips half-grown; all the £ud hadf-gcbwa 
leaves they had almoft eaten up : iiocr, the funamsr 
being very hot from April to this day, I conclude 
the latter brood of autumn was ripened alio the fiune 
year, tlie eggs of which would otherwilfc have laid 
in the ground till next winter, tbeie will be deftroy- 
ed the next cold rains : from hence I conclude we 
Ihall have the fewer infeds next year : it was a new 
thing to me at this time of the year to meet with 
fuch an enemy, 

I obfcrved thb year (1709) in my walks among 
apple-trees and codling- hedges, that ibme ap|>k* 
trees were fmitten With the blight, as the country 
people call it, when their leaves are eaten up with 
the caterpillar, whilft I obferved that the reft were 
under a flourifhing and green verdure, and untouch- 
ed by the caterpillar ; and I was told by the own^a 
that fuch trees were moft years fmitten ; this occa- 
fioned fome fjpeculation and fcrutiny, but I Iboa 
judged the realon of it ; for I perceived a difierence 
in the colour and Ihape of the leaves^ between the 
blighted and unblighted trees, and upon inquiry 
found them to bear different fruits, and, if of th^ 
fame fort there were any blighted (which rarely hap- 
pened when others efcaped) I found, by reafbn of 
the different ages or unthriving condition of thele 
trees, they had put out their leaves earlier or lacer 
than the others, and foon perceived that ibme trees, 
by bearing fweeter leaves than others, were ipore 
fuitable to the tooth of the caterpillar, or by bearing 
earlier or later, were more fuitable as well as morq 
tender at the time the caterpillar was to be fed, and 
that fuch Qy laid her eggs on fuch trees (by the 
wifdom appointed fuch ia&Gts by ProVidencq) 00 
which the worm (i. e. the caterpillar) when hatched 
apd grown to maturity, might have it's beft main^ 
tenance. 

J. 14- A 
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f» 15* A aottbie fellow <ch0i]|g;h » labourer o»-p^^'P[^- 
Jf) m hufbaadiT, <lrovc a yoke of oxm frQm tb^ i^. 
smgbhourhood in WikHiire v^re I have concerns 
(vie. Bradford and Troiftrbrkl^) : I waJkt^ him 
iHJbouc tp ihew hinri my corn» and an occaOon ofter- 
ed to difcourfe on peas : I aflced him if they were 
Qot often eaten up by a caterpillar in Wilc/hire ; he 
£ud, in caie the peas grew into a good halm, and 
hiowed well, they never doubted a good crop of 
peas in their neighbourhood, for he never knew peas 
^urc j[^ caterpillars in their country ^ but about 
fourteen years ago there was a winged fly, a ibrt of 
4ocuft, which did them damage : I replied, I fup* 
poftd they fowed peas (b early as to eicape the dan* 
get of the caterpillar by their forwardnefs before that 
iofeft came ; he faid, that was not his naeaning, buf 
|he true reaibn for the efcape of the peas, aboui; 
them, was, becauie fo many elms, maples, aiKl oaks 
grwr aboot their grounds, which die fly f tlie parent 
of tbecaterpiUar) who knows the tooth of her broody 
prefcrs before the pea, and in the leaves of the faid 
irees lays her eggs : I take notice of this, becauie it 
19 agjreoible to my own ohfervation in former papers. - 
And here the haixl of God is very wonderful, to in- 
ftrudk the butterfly to choofe fuch plants, to lay it's 
broad in, as are bed fuioed for their oourifliment, 
whereas the butterfly judges not of it, nor choofes it» 
by tafte, leaves of plants not being the tbodof thofe 
flies, but the juices of flowers and honey-dews. 

$. 1 6. The grcen^oufe or locufl: failing on the ^^* '?^* 
broad fide of the pea-kid, "and d>ereupon the grain ^ ^^ * 
not thriving, feems an argument that the fap, which 
nourishes the pea withinfide, is conveyed to the 
grain, and (trained through the fibres of the kid : 
for otiierwife there is no reaibn why the pea fliould 
&fier by this, feeing the fpine, to wluch the pea ad- 
heres by a thread, is preiervcd entire, and is joined . 

Vol. II. C c to 
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to the qiaia ftalkj; duvough thi4,> jt^fS}:9^oir,4Jt^ ^ 
might be convcydl diricdlyt an4 wi^^qut any p^jV 
!di(;e to the pea, were, it not &t!6.^u^^^ jStr^fkcd 
through the nbres of the flat fide jofOffki^-^ TIm 
to be referred to what Malpigius haa f^qf thq fap'« 
circulating through the leaves to the^^it,.^ 

The 13th and 14th of June, in puling i^ w:hea 
in ear^and ibwchilVles, I did obferve among tb.6.^upt 
per part of the roots of moft of the wheat and, faw» 
thiftles, knots or clufters of grals-licei or ^e^a lo* 
cufts (though thefe ap[)earea whitifh, b^og iinder 
ground, and as yet but juft come to their fiisipe) aod 
amongft moft of thefe clufters I obferved x Bj at her 
incubation, which feemed very turgid ofawhiciih 
matter, fhe being then blowing thefe infers i her 
wing9 were black, and the fly was plainly the fiuoc 
as the locufts, only it had wings : I found at iu> coot 
more than one fly. 
Cuckow. §• 17. On May the 22d was the fiiil cuckpw* 
^^^' fpit I had obferved, which was on a woodbind joint) 
till within a day or two of that time ther^ had beco 
no rain or dews all April and May, s^ndfo whatever 
infeds of that kind were laid in th^ joints of plaott 
could not live, but mufl: be fcorched up. , 

In the hiftory of Works of the learned, for Apdl 
1707, I find Monfieur Pduparthas givca aa ao* 
count of .the cuckow^^it, or ^ring-froth 1 lie by^ 
as foon as the little creature conges out of it's qgg, v^ 
goes to a plant, which it touches with it*s iuoda* 
ment, and fafl:ens there a white dropof li<piior fuILof 
air \ it drops a lecond near the firft, dien a thirds 
and fo on, till it covers itfelf all over with a icum.w 
froth ; this froth keeps it from the heat <Kf the^iui^ 
or fpiders that would fuck it; note, thisijS tkA^gcto- 
able to my obfcrvation made in another placc» nor 
can I agree with Mr. Poupart : for it Is nothing i)ut 
the nightly dew, which fall^ on thcfork^ Qf joim^of 

the 



thfe j^I'aht, wfefch the Irtdc inifeft with his ptpbpfcis, 
as with a bdlows, works into froth. 
' ' §. 18. Being acquainted that a great bligfit was ^^J'"^,^^ 
tipon the apples, where I obfervcd no leaves cat up woflfo^ 
by the caterpJiiaf, I judged fuch blight muft be ofscc. 
another fort, and upon enquiry (when none of tiie 
apples were bigger than golofeberries, and .the more 
backward much lefs) I found this blight was on 
the bloilbms ; for I found the bloffoms had been 
clofed up, and a cement bound the rims of their 
leaves together, and in the hollow inclofure was a 
fly, brown, and of a hazle colour, of hard wings 
like the beetle kind, of legs not fhelly like theirs, 
and more nimble, of a neck as big as horfe-hair, 
and as long, near, as his body, at the end of which 
he bore a veiy imall head between two flender horns: 
where thcfebIoffi)ms were fcorched up by the fua 
and looked black, by reafon of the time which had 
paffed fince their more early blowing, there I found 
the- fly perfeft, as before defcribed ; but in thofe 
bldffottis Whofe leaves were lefs dried, fcorched, and 
run*bul-At, which I took to be bloflbi^s of more 
fc^ckward trees, there I found the fly as yet imper- 
{£&. and unripe, with a yellow foft fkin and helplcfs, 
bit in* quick motion of it's body, it*s legs and 
wings being asyct fwathed up in this outward coar, 
which was by heat to ripen and crack : I perceived, 
by fihe degrees of the forwardnefs and backwardncfs 
TTieritioned of tWs infeft, that the fly which blowed 
themj muft have feveral- days for reigning, to do 
this milfchief, diftantintime from, each other: it 
was no cdbweb as I could find, that cemented thefe 
leaves togetiter as above mentioned ; but I conceive 
it to be; done by the heat of the fun drawing away 
Ihfe tenuoiis parts from the dew of the flower, 
^i*ereby the gummy fubftanc^e quickly joined thefe 
leaved^} it may be the fly took a blighting mildew 
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au^ibr the doing It * I heikv^ ;tla^im^hi<^f ^jm diftfi ^ 
•before the bloflbm op^ne^ ^tJclf. fyl^, bccMft?'' ti* 
clofure and figure of it was in att like a bloflbm 
v^hofe leaves clofc at top before tbey ai^ expanded. 
When the infeft: groijrs (ft> Tnaturity^ .be x«u a hol^ 
and goes forth : a vaft mrlcarri^e fell on the frijjt ^ 
this way, more than in all other ways befidc* ; I 
found it the fame in all gardens and orchards. Notfc^ 
cofterxnongers and cyder- men may enricb^thismfclvi^ 
by an early foi cfight of this, by buying up the ap- 
pies ; for the fcarcity is to be forefeen before tlic 
flower is full bloflbmed, whereas we do notufually 
vnderitand this mifchief till it is obvious Co every* 
eye. 
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Ej!^pIanatiori of Terms in Haflbandry, ufcd in the 
foregoing Obfervations. 



APT BUM ASS. Affiermaclr* 
Utctrmath, iccoii<l crop of gral^ 
Biowtd Ju autumn. 
Ann. Of each an equal quantity. 

B. 
BIraffay. Fttll of finmll fttmt$. 
Walton. The yvd» tke farm-yard. 
Bunbeak, burnba(e. To cat up 
the turf, and burn it in hillocks on 
the land. 
Brit. Toflied» to&IL 
Btckfide. Farm-yard. 
Bemiets, bents. Spiry gra's run- 

mng to feed. 
Benncting-time. When thepigeons 
eat the srafs-feedi* 

Cotykdones. Rhids, Kuiks. 

Chitt. To fproat oat, to groir» 

Chafe- row. lo planting quickfets 
a fittftle chaiB is a -tingle row ; a 
doBMB chafe matm another row 
planted below the hrfk, not dire^ly 
vnderneath the upper plants, bat 
under the middle pf the interme- 
diate fpaces. 

ChkTim* To pot forth roots, to 
grow. 

Cues. Shoes for oxen. 

Chocky. Chalky, dry* 

Conpki. Ewes and Lambs. 

Cow-leafe. See Leafe* 
D. 

DeclivOQs. Shelving, floping. 
E. 

Earth. To one, two, three earths; 
to plQQgh the grotmd once» twice. 
Of thoricej to (bw after one, 
two, or ihvee plonghings. 

Edge-grown. Coming- up Bneven^ 
n«t ripemag a& together. 

Er(he. Stubble. 

Eka. See Helm. 



F 

Fallows dak. . Gronnd that ha» 

been ploughed feme time, and Iks 

in fellow. 
Flue. Weak. Cckly. 
Finnowy, vianowy, vinnewed, vin-, 

ney. Mouldy. 
Foliomort, fillimot. Colom* of 

dead leaves. Aeddiih yellow. 
Fully. Mufty. 

G. 
Gripe. Aimfull, from Gripe. 
Grip. To lie in grip ; to lie on 

the ground, before it is bound «p 

in (heaf. 
Grip. To grip, or grip op; to 

take up the wheat, and pot it into 

fheaf. 
Gnafh, Crude, raw. 
Grete, Moid, 

H. 
Hulls. Chaff; the hull, the rind. 
Helm . Halm, or ftraw prepared for 

thatchmg. 
Helm To helm, to lay the ftraw 

in order £:>r thatching. 
Heirs. Young trees in coppices. 
Hayn, or hi^n np. ^ To hedge in, 

to prefenre grais grounds from 

cattle. 
Heal. To cover in; to heal fee4 

with harrows, to cover it in. 
Hee-grafs. Stubble of grafs. 
Hog-fheep. Young fheep. 
Hog-fbkl. ¥M of young (heep. 
Hint. To lay up; to put together. 
Horfe-kafe. See Leafe. 

L 
Tojoifl. To take in cattle to keep 

at a certain price per Acad orfcore. 
Idiofyncrafy. A pecofiaricy in na- 
ture or cottftittttioa, a tempera^ 

ment whereby an animal body 

luth a peculiar inclination to, or 
averfion. 



[ 4o6 ] •. 

ayerfioa agfidniir Ifome fi^cular *^ difi<flt toy£avoi|e^wKQpJhe 
things. ' * land is ploughed diy. 

K. Saant. Kindly, even, regular* Pro- 

bably from^^ IV'Qiich 



Knot.fine. Very fine. To knot bf, 
to turn up fine under'the {^ougn. 

Knotted fheep. Sheep without 
horns. 

Kittle. Sttbjed to accidents, un« 
certain. 

L. 

Lnge, A pole in meafure* 164 feet. 

Lcalc, lea, lay, ley. Graily 
ground, meadow-ground, un- 
ploughed, and kept for cattle. 

Linchets. Grafs- partitions in ara- 
ble fields, . . 
M 

Mores. Roots. 

More-loofe. Loofeatroot. 

Mamocks. Leaviag*. 

Malt-rafhed, Overheated, burnt. 

Meliorate, To enrich, to make 
better. 

Mixen. Dong, dnnghill. 

Muck. D«ng* 

O. 

Oughts. Leavinffs. 

Oils. Barley oils, the l>eard or 
prickles. 

P. 

Praecodoas. Early ripe, fisrward. 

Pitch. To wafte, fink in flefli. 

IVir-lamb. Male-lamb. 

Peal. Loofei^hair. 
R. 

Rath-ripe. Early ripe, rather»foooer. 

Rafhed. See Malt. 

Rime. Hoar-froft. 

Rowet, rowen. Winter-grafs. 

Rafty. Ruftv. 

S. 

Snll. 

Spah. To turn up ; it (palts up from 
below th« ilaple, i. e. the bad 

esund tunsS'jip in ploughing from 
low the good mold, which is 



word 

Suivant. 
Shntes. Young hogs, or porkers, 

before th^ an yiit up to fiutifi2:i 
Stale-fallows. deePallows. ^, 
Soboies., Buds for the next yea/s 

increafe. 
Su£ccdaneq«e; * Svbftkate to, or 

fupplying the place of fomeihiiag 

Sheep-date. SEeep-walk, fiieep- 

leafe. 

. T. 
Tine. Tooth or fpike.* To giv^ 

two tinings, three tinings, Ar^, 

to draw the harrows over the 

ground twice or thrice in the fitme 

place; 
Tilt or Tilth. See Eartlj. To give 

land one, two, or thxee til^^ is 

the fame as to plough to one, two, 

or three eaKths. 
Tilt or Tillage. To be in good tilt. 

is to be in good ordei;, or in jpood 

tillage. 
Tillow. To ipreid, fhoot out maajf 

fpires. 
Trig, firm, even. 
Thorough. To go %orou^b, »ec 

to prove with young. 
Tupp. Ram. 

Tupping-tiroe. Ramming-tiaK. 
Thief. Y^^ungetve. 

V. -,. . . 

Vetches-goar. Early ripe, or fmn- 

m6r vetches. 
Vilioratc. To make worfe, iiupo- 
. veriih, >*. * ' 

Vinnow. Monldincft.^ 

Woodfeer-ground.' Lbbfe, ipingy' 

ground. 
Warp. Mifcarry, flink her calf. 
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